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Introduction 


In writing about the lives and struggles of poor, sell-employed women, I 
have been presumptuous, ! have written about women who are unlikely 
to toad what | have written about them. Moreover, my perception i un- 
avoidably limited by the economic and social environment to which 1 
belong. So in all honesty, I cannot claim to speak for the wornen Lam 
writing about; can only speak for myself 

‘And yet Ihave writen thisbook because Lhave shared a good part of 
ny life with these women, Ihave writen about what Thave seen and what 
"have learned about theis struggles against poverty and prejudice. vant 
tolalkabout our interwoven lives, abouthow and why wejoin hands and 
what we have done, and still do, together—our hopes, actions, struggles, 
successes, and failures. The women have changed my life: they have in- 
habited i, enriched it, and shown me why lfeis worth living. In every 
possible sense, am in their debt 

The Gujarati custom of addressing all women as ben, meaning sister, 
is of course, not without consequences Itseems fo instill a latent sense of 
sisterhood in relationships, SEWA, the Self-Employed Women's Associa 
tion, owes much to this comman sense of sisterhood in brinying together 
‘women ofall castes, classes, trades, tribes, and faiths 

{ein thisbook with an account of myselfand ofthe processby which 
| began to see the werkd of poor, working women. Lhave then attempted 
to take the reader into the world of these women, lo provide an up-close 
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look at their daily lives, the forces that overpower them, the conditions 
that perpetuate their poverty, the batiles they fight, the attitudes they face, 
and the working ane! living conditions of both rural and urban working 
sisters, Although there are as many trades among the self-employed as 
there are opportunities, Ihave focused on only a few. Thave tried to re- 
veal the process that has led to the hth ofa trade union of sel/-employed 
‘women, the basic philosophy of the organization, and the battles we face. 
Thave also tried to highlight the role that trade cooperatives play in ec0- 
omic development and to show the impact af the larger economy on the 
lives of the women, 

SEWA was born among the urban poor, so that is where T hove 
begun; with the lowliest of workers—the rag pickers—and thelr attempts 
to change their working conditions. Following their account isthe story 
lf home-based workers—the women who stitch rags into qjills, or take 
picoo-rate sewing jobs for small and large traders, The process is union 
building, but tisalso.a fight to forge an identity for selemployed women 
as workers 

‘Although this isa local account, their troubles are no different than 
thow of home-hased working women the warld over. Equally universal 
are the problems of vendors and their constant fight to claim their space 
fn the streets, in the markets, and on the planning blueprints of muniei- 
pal authorities, I see vendors as small entrepreneurs who grow ever s0 
organically they area true and direct expression ofa lively economy. Their 
need for credit and other hanking services leads us into SEWA’s experi- 
tences making miero-loans to the urban poor and to examine the role of 
the SEWA Bank. The broader needs of the poor, especially in the area of 
health care, lads us into the issue of the living and working conditions 
lf poor women and SEWA’s efforts to provide them with aceess to medi- 
cal services and life insurance. 

As the numbers of the urban poor began to grow, SEWA extended its 
activites into rural areas from where the urban poor came. Toxlay, rural 
members far outnumber their urban sisters Inthe rural women, Thave found, 
the heart of India, The dry deserts of Gujarat are home to some of the most 
resilient women: the embroidery workers who labor in their homes, the 
agricultural workers—marginal farmers, gum pickers, and salt farmers to 
‘name buta few. SEW has helped them to form producers’ groupsin order 
to build and own assets, enhanced their capacity to stand firm in the com 
petitive market, and enabled them to gain aecess to healthcare, chile care, 
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shelter, insurance, and credit, The struggles of tribals displaced from their 
forestland and forced to come to terms with a new economy reveal how 
governments can also perpetuate poverty and vulnerability. 

In the end, T hope my argument for placing women at the center of 
economic reform willbe self-evident. Thereis ample proo! fodemonstrate 
that women can and do build strong, vital organizations around issues that 
are relevant to them, find viable solutions out of their own experiences, 
and in the process change our society and environment in a healthy, re- 
specthul, nonviolent, and sustainable way. 


* 


Ramesh opened my eyes to the world. It was 1049, and t was a shy and 
studious university student, who admired Ramesh from a distance. He was 
2 fearless, handsome, student leader and an active member of the Youth 
Congress. He was collecting primary data on slum families for indepen- 
dent India’s frst census of 1953. When he invited me to accompany’ him 
fom his rourels, Itimidly agreed. 1 knew my parents would disapprove of 
their daughter “wandering in dirty neighborhoods with a young man 
whose family one knew nothing about.” 

My father was a successful lawyer with a thriving, practice and a 
prominent positon in society, My mother was mote progressive; her fa 
ther was a freedom fighter whe had gone with Mahatma Gandhi on the 
Salt March. However, when it came to her daughters—my younger sister 
‘Rupa and me—my mother was protective and conservative 

‘The Maynatalia slum of Surat was not far fromm where [ lived, but 
could justas well have been worlds away. The ai smelled of fish and focal 
matter. The one-room houses common to the area had mud floors, no 
windows, ond on applisué of tin trips for roofs; flimsy jute sacks served 
23s room partitions. Tiny backyards functioned! as the common bathing, 
‘washing, and detecating grounds. The dirty water irigated papaya trees 
And red cana iies;both were sold inthe market for income. Mosquitoes 
and ies setled on every object in sight, 

The men and boys fished in the nver; the women sold the fish. Inthe 
morning, they ate millet bread with chilliesand garlic, and in the ev 
they made meal ofboiled vegetables and any unsold fish. The 
who cried a lot, were named ater biblical movie characters—Delia, 
Rebecca, Samson. The women invariably wore fresh flowers in their hair, 


Ramesh was completely at ease in this environment, listening and 
Jnughingand teasing and gathering data from the slum dwellers like a nosy 
‘new neighbor. 1, however, hae never seen anything ike this at such close 
«quarters. and I was uncomfortable. Iwas paralyzed and passive, frustrated 
‘with my mabibty to step out of my shell Allthe same, learning: about “how 
the other half lives” was a liberating experience, and it made a deep im- 
pression on me, 

India was a newly independent country at the time, Mahatma 
Gandhi's spirit encouraged the youth to live and work with the poor, to 
build “village republics” as basic units of a foundation on which Indian 
democracy could prosper. Polities was idealistic: it had the power to in- 
spire and stimulate action, Ramesh gave me the writings of Gandhiji and 
J.C. Kumarappa on the evonomics of self-reliance and we read and dis- 
cussed them avidly, 

The son of an impoverished village Brahmin who had become an in- 
‘dustrial mill worker, and of a Young mother who died when he was only 
five, Ramesh experienced deep loss and deprivation early in life. His fa- 
ther put great emphasis on leaming and educated him well. He studied 
‘economics and law, and soon began teaching economics st B.D. Arts Col- 
lege in Ahmedabad, The academic environment suited him well he was 
4 perpetual student and a compulsive teacher. 

Ramesh was hardly everon the scene with me later in my public ife— 
he wasa private man—but we were partners inlife. He was my best friend. 
AtSEWA, we were charting new territory al the time. His insight and 
analysis were critical in helping me come up with unconventional solu- 
tions toage-old problems. This is not osay that [always agreed with hie, 
His approach was more defiant than mine, However, even in disagree 
‘ment, Ramesh supported me every step of the way; that generosity of spirit 
allowed me to gain self-confidence and trust in my self 

In 1955, when [had completed my stuclies with a degree in law, Twas 
offered a position asa junior lawyerin the logal department of the Textile 
Labour Association (TLA), Knownas Majoor Mahajan in Ahmedabad, the 
trade union became my real alma mater, Founded in 1g20by Anasuyaben 
Sarabhai and Mahatma Gandhi, it was known for its unique approach in 
settling labor disputes. It put great emphasis on forging a partnership 
between labor and capital and solving disputes through mediation and 
negotiation, Strikes were considered less effective because their coerced 
selutions do not last. When I joined the TLA, it was one of the strongest 
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tradle unions in India, [t also had active political connections with the 
Congress Party and its government, 

‘My early days in labor court were tense. The slightest comment about 
my clothes or my short height would upset me, and I would begin to 
stammer. There were hardly any women in coust at the time, 30 I was 
self-conscious and alone, However, I was gaining some experience asa 
lawyer, arguing small cases on matters like inadequate leave compensa- 
thon, lack of staff in the mill canteen, or denied requests for shift changes, 
At the union office, Thelped in the preparation of the Gratuity Bill, which 
yeas soon to be presented in Parliament. On a personal front, my parents 
finally gave their consent for me to marry Ramesh, We were married in 
April 1036; was twenty-three, 

Gandhiji’s leas on work and economics made a deep impression on 
my young mind. [wasdrawn tohis emphasis on simplicity—the idea that 
adding complexity is not progress; on nonviokence—that violence in any 
form cannot lead to lasting peace or reconstruction; cn the dignity, or even 
the sanctity, of labor: on the importance of human values—that nothing, 
that compromises person’s humanity isacceptable; that poverty is wrong, 
because it is violent: it does not respect human labor, strips a person of 
hhis or her humanity, and takes away their freedom, 

Dy the 1gé0s, the TLA had become a strong and lange presence in the 
nation. TLA’s philosophy of trusteeship, its methods of peaceful nego! 
tions, and its large member base gave it enormous crecibility, Members 
contested electians from labor constituencies for eity municipal cours, 
‘state legislature, and the Parliament. But the textile industry in the coun- 
try had begun showing symptoms ofill health latein the decade, A gradual 
decline in the textile industry of Ahmedabad had begun, 

‘The event that brought me to this realization was the closure of two 
‘major textile mills in 1968 that rendered thousands of workers jobless. 1 
was assigned to take a survey of the families affected by the closures, 
When I visited the homes of the laid-off workers, Isaw that the burden 
‘frunning the family had fallen tothe women. While the men were busy 
‘agitating to reopen the mills, at the end of the day, it was the women 
Who were earning money anc! feeding the family. They sold fruits and 
vegetables in the streets stitched in their homes at piece-rate for middle- 
‘men; worked as laborers in wholesale commodity markets, londing and 
unloading merchandise; or collected recyclable refuse from city streets, 


A great many children had stopped going to school so they could help 
their mothers make ends meet. These were informal, home-based jabs 
‘operated outside of any labor laws or regulations, They were jobs with- 
‘out definitions. [learned for the first time what it meant to be self- 
employed. None ofthe labor laws applied to them; my legal taining was 
‘of no use in their case. Ironically, Hirst glimpsed the vastness of the in- 
formal sector while working for the formal sector. One was unprotected, 
the other protected —although both contributed tothe national economy. 

Looking at the women, invisible and isolated, working hard for earn 
ings that barely supported tei familie, left me restless to do something, 
{began to think of what role the TLA could play in these women’s lives. 
“The tian saw them as enterprising housewives stepping in to work ata 
time of crisis, but they did not really sve them as workers. Other than pro- 
‘vide more training on the use of sewing machines, the TLA folt it could 
do little for the women. 

In 1968, the TLA hosted the Indian National Trade Union Congress 
(INTUC)—then the biggest central labor union in the country—in 
Ahmedabad. At the annual conference. I was appointed. the first 
Convenor of INTUC’s Wemen’s Wing, a position that reflected a newly 
{growing awareness of the issues of women workers, Soon after, I was 
sent to leael to take a course in Labor and Cooperatives. 

1 orrived in Tel Aviv in 1989. Israel was immersed in integrating its 
people ani building the nation’s ecoromy through labor unions and co- 
‘operatives, The country was putting great energy into developing the 
desert regions, and {had an opportunity to work ina cesert kibbutz, [was 
‘exited by everything! But what interested me the mest was the idea that 
unions and cooperatives could work s0 well together. 

Ireturned to the'TLA armed with diploma and a head full of ideas. 
My heart wasseten doing semething forthe women working in the homes 
\who were once supported by the now unemployed mill workers, Lwanted 
to organize the women workers in a unicn so that they could enjoy the 
same henefits that organized labor received. In the process, I came to a 
imple reaization—a union isabout coming together. Womendid not red 
ta come together ageinstanyone, they just needed to come together for then 
selocs, By forming a union-—a bond—they affirmed their status as work 
ers, and as a result of coming together, they had a voice. This time, Uhad 
the support of the TLA leaders, particularly A.N. Buch, who saw my efforts 


at unionizing self-employed women as something worth trying, [ am not 
‘sure they—or, for that matter, |—realized the scope and significance of 
such a trade union, and a son's union in particular. 

‘To lump sucha vast workforce into categories viewed as “marginal” 
“informal,” “unorganized,” “peripheral.” “atypical.” or “the black econ 
omy” seemed absurd tome. Marginal and peripheral to what, Lasked. The 
mainstream was shrinking.and the margins were getting wider! Inmy eyes, 
they were simply “self-employed.” The diverse occupations of the self- 
employed evolved out of traditional, inherited occupational skills adapted 
to the changing need ofthe times, Such diversity and adaptability signi- 
fied the strength of the women! What they needed was the support af 
society and their government. But all these realizations came later. When 
SEWA was established in April 1972, 1 had only a vague idea of these 
definitions. 

‘Soopa Gota was my’ very irstcomrade-in-arms. Dark, voluptuous, and 
invariably dressed in a worn purple sari, Soopa was a migrant from 
Khandesh,a poor districtin Maharashtra She slept on the sidewalkby night 
and during the day carted bales of cloth on her hesd—trarsporting goods 
from wholesalers to retailers. from the railway yard toa warehouse, or from 
‘shop to shop in the Dhanlaxmi cloth market. She was paid two rupees per 
trip, and she made an average of twenty trips a day. I noticed that half of 
heer income went direcily from her employer to the contractor who had 
brought her from her village to work in the city. There were more than a 
‘hundred Soopas working in the cloth market, and their pay was appalling, 

‘Soopa and the women headloaders taught me my first lessons in col- 
lective bargaining, Ibegan to see the myriad forms of exploitation and how 
bravely the women faced and coped with all the humiliations and injus- 
tices done to them. I was surprised to see how willing they were to risk 
‘everything, They had so much to lose if we failed in our efforts for better 
‘wages, and yot it was they who showed faith and gave me the courage to 
fight on. It was my first real effort at organizing, and call ithard work oF 
‘dumb tuck, the women’s piece rate went up by so pereent. It was a good 
beginning. 

“There were other trades that made up a large portion ofthe informal 
job sector in, Ahmedabad. Their existence was fundamental to the city’s 
economy, and yet the city did not care about the rampant exploitation of 
these workers, In fact, there was no recognition of the existence of these 
poor citizens 


‘The telephone operator at the TLA office, Kacharabhai Jagaria, 
‘watched my efforts to organize the headloaders from the cloth market 
closely, Then, one day, he introduced me to his sister-in-law Chanda 
Papu, or Chandaben, 2 fair faced woman who worked in Poor’ Bazar 
the recycled clothes market, Chandaben would set out for the wealthier 
neighborhoods with a basket of brand new stainless steel utensils and 
fancy plastics on her head, where she would barter them for the hand- 
_me-down clothes of the rich. She bought the steel pots on credit from a 
shopkeeper who was also her banker. She handed him her earnings, out 
of which he deducted whatever was owed to hinn and retained the rest 
for “safekeeping.” 

CChandaben’s home washer workplace: it housed seven family mem- 
hers and two sewing machines: all nine hustling almost all hours of the 
day. She repaired the old, bartered clothes—in fact, the whole family 
patched, darned, cut cleaned, ironed, and changed the face and the value 
‘of the clothing; even a worn towel was given a second life. Men too 
helped with the recycling work. The family hardly had time for house 
‘work; most ofthe time, they bought ready cooked food from the market 
and ate itat home. 

‘The sellers in the market were all women; the men were mostly help 
ers. The women called themselves traders—they were good at determin- 
ing value and better at negotiating the best price from customers, Siting 
under makeshift awnings to shield themselves from the midday sun, the 
women drank innumerable cups of sweet, strong tea during the day and 
listened to popular film music on their loud transistor radios. Every Sun- 
day, the Poori Bazar merged with the gujari—the flea market that has 
‘gathered on the riverbank for many centuries, It isa large recycled sponds 
‘market where both the producersand the consumers are the laboring, poor 

Week after week, Chandaben took me to the market an Sundays to 
cet other women who were producer-vendors like hersel—carpenters, 
tinsmiths, quilt makers, idol makers, painters, cigarette rollers, incense- 
stick makers, and the like. Before Chandaben introduces me tog woman, 
she first primed me about her trade. found that every woman I talked to 
‘was in debt—not for lack of enterprise or hard work, but because she 
did not have any working capital and because she did not own her tools 
‘of production. The interest the women paid on their borrowings were 
exorbitant! They ranged from 40 to 20 percent a day! No one could af- 
ford to pay such high interest and get out of poverty, The poor were on 


a treadmill etemally struggling and never getting ahead. {began to explore 
ways in which SEWA could help the women get loans by mediating: with, 
Jocal banks, Inthe end, this led us to establish our own cooperative bank 

Chandaben, Soopa, and Lakshmi Teta—a grand-looking vegetable 
vencior of Manekchowk market—became my closest allies, friends, and 
work sisters in shaping SEWA. We grew up together, learning, helping, 
{guiding and caring about each other. Chandaben and Laxnuben were natu- 
‘al leaders—feariess, accessible, and ood communicators. Chandabenand, 
| were bor on the same date so we felta special kinship. She was my sound 
‘ing board—immensely practical but never tied down by practicalities, A 
great orator, she had a large following among the vendors. Later on, she 
represented SEWA and the celfemployed workers of India at several glo- 
bal conferences. She attended the United Nations Population Conference 
in Cairo as a SEWA delegate, ay a panelist in the Micro Credit Summit in 
Washington, and asa keynote speaker atthe inauguration of the Women’s 
World Banking Global Conference in New Delhi. Everywhere she went, 
people were impressed by her quick mind, her articulateness, and her 
passion. When she died in 2003 of a heart attack, [lost my guide. Soopa 
died in the early day's of SEWA from pulmonary tuberculosis. Lakshmi 
Teta suffers from severe asthma; her daughter-in-law has taken her place 
in the market, but no one can take her place in leadership. 

In 1974, a bright, Vivacious, Onford-educated economist named 
Devaki Jain came to SEWA from Delhi She visited the women's markets 
‘nd homes and left excited—this was economics on a different scale. She 
invited me to Delhi to meet her family and some of her friends, who were 
government officials, journalists, and researchers. In Devaki and her hus 
band, LC. Jain, [found my first allios outside the TLA. I was excited to 
meet people who shared my interest in self-employed women and their 
work, also met Dr, Kamla Chowdhry, a social scientist and an expert on 
the testile industry, who, in our very first meeting, impressed on me that 
if we could reach out to large numbers of poor women in India, SEWA, 
could makea real difference. In Delhi, also had the good fortune of meet 
ing Dr. Vina Majumdar, from whom I learned my first lessons in Indian 
women’s history. 

{In 1975, much tomy surprise, I was invited to attend the Intemational 
Women’s Conference in Mexico City as part of India’s nongovernmental 
delegation. In the heady atmosphere of the conference, my mind started 
‘opening up to women’s issues that Uhad never known before—Bolivian 
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mine workers resisting the violent techniques of its unions; Malaysian, 
plantation workers insisting on housing; the practice of female circum 
sion in African countries, My eyes opened to the fact that white women in 
‘western countries could also be poor. Although | sympathieed, it was years 
before I understood the significance of why black women lamented their 
missing voice in the recorded history of the United States, Women’s de 
‘mands for equal pay for equal work | could understand, but here were 
‘women from the United Kingdom demanding wages for housework. L 
found it unbelievable! in my country. housework was just another name 
for womanhood. It was all So neiw and so thought provoking. All these 
‘similarities, and yet so many differences among the women of the world. 
Twas growing # new feminist consciousness. 

talked about our on-the-ground activities of unionizing and bank- 
ing with poor women.On the last day ofthe conference, three of us, among, 
‘others, spoke about women’s need for access to credit. Esther Ocloo (a 
business woman irom Ghana), Michaela Walsh (a Wall Street banker from 
‘New York), and I (founder and chair of SEWA Bank) conceived the idea 
‘of Women’s World Banking—a network to provide credit access to women, 
Michaela turned that dream into reality. Today, Women’s World Bank 
ing isa large and vital force in the arena of women's banking, 

In SEWA, now had a new colleague. Renana Jhabvala arrived from 
Delhi drossed in a clumsily tied Mindi sari and equipped with recent de- 
‘grees from both Harvard and Yale universities, She was. careful observer 
and a fast learner; within no time, she Was an invaluable and integral part 
‘of SEWA. Renana also tuned out to bea powerful organizer. She helped 
us think about issues more analytically—how to weigh risk and conse 
‘quences and how to value experience. She came to conduct field research 
for one year; she never left. 

‘was young when I had my children. had plenty of time to enjoy 
‘my daughter, Ami, and my son, Mihir, while they were growing up. BY 
the time I became busy with SEWA, my children were ready to leave 
hame—Ami was studying Chinese atthe Jawaharlal Nehru University in 
Delhi, and Mihir was getting ready to follow her to Delhi at the School of 
Architecture and Planning. 

In my enthusiasm to develop SEWA, I had failed to notice a growing 
crack in the foundation of SEWA’s relationship with the TLA. SEWA’s 
rowing numbers and its uniqueness as an organization were drawing a 
ot of attention, The TLA considered SEWA its offopring, but found it 
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difficult to control the pace and direction in which it was going. [did not 
realize that the TLA’s attitude foward SEWA, too, was changing, 

What | did notice was that the TLA had very little room for new ideas 
and a dwindling ability to face new challenges. Ithad become a top-down 
onganization where the leaders had stopped listening to each other and, 
‘more important, to the members. Despite the looming changesin the tex- 
tile industry, there was no real atierapt to equip the workers to adapt to 
changing economic conditions, [t was sad to wateh the growing rift be- 
tween the laid off workers and the shrinking union, SEWA, however, was 
preoccupied with kaming about the various ways in which families ofthe 
textile workers were coping and adapting and was trying its best to help 
them in their efforts. 

Tensions came to.a head in early 1681 during a period of bitter caste 
class violence, The furor started when the Chief Minister of Gujarat pro- 
posed reserving two seats in the medical post-graduate course for 
scheduled caste and scheduled tribe students, commonly known as dat 
(the oppressex) and adios (indigenous people), who have for generations 
formed the poorest of the poor. India’s constitution provides for reserv- 
ing a certain quota of seats in formal education institutions, government 
jobs, and elected boxes for them. The Gujarat government wanted to in- 
crease this quota atthe state level, 

‘Competition for medical school entry is fierce, and upper-caste stu- 
dents and their allies vehemently opposed the plan. The issue flared up 
and took ona broader political dimension. Incidents of violence broke out 
between the upper castes and the dalits. Most of the dalits, poor slum 
dwellers, became the victims of violence, losing both lives and property. 
‘The police clamped a curfew over the entire city, 

SEWA could not remain silent while our dalit members were being, 
attacked in theirhomes and on the streets. Because of the violence and the 
curfew, the daily wage eamers and the self-employed in the city had no 
‘work, and therefore no income; consequently, they were starving, From 
SEWA’s perspective, discrimination against dalits was rampantinall walks 
of life; those who had overcome so much adversity to become medical 
students certainly deserved support. Despite pressure from their dalit 
‘members in the mills, the TLA leaders thought it wise, for political rea- 
sons, to fake ho sides, Despite the curfew, all the mills in Ahmedabad 
continued to operate under government protection, while workers in the 
informal economy starved. 
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{called a meeting of the SEWA leaders. First; we prayed for peace, 
and then we passed a resolution to appeal to the citizens of Ahmedabad 
‘to restore peace, Communal harmony was 2 union issue and a feminist 
issue. It was fundamental to our existence, 

Many upperceste medical students felt that 2s 6 Brahynin, my symi- 
pPathies should have been with them, not the dalits. They directed their 
anger toward me in the darkness of night, A band of young rioters gath- 
fered outside my hame, pelting it with stones, breaking windows, and 
threatening to set it on fire. It was the most traumatic experience that 
Ramesh and I hod ever faced; but there was more to fellow, 

‘On May 1, 1681, the TLA leadership asked me to Jeave and move 
SEWA’s offices away from their headquarters, I had expected strained 
relations with the TLA leadership, but | never imagined for a second that 
they cared so litte for SEWA and me. felt hurt and betrayed. Never had 
I conceived of SEWA operating outside of the TLA, and I didn’t think we 
could survive without their support. “Well, consider this a blessing,” 
Ramesh said very quietly, He had Jong seen a break with the TLA as in- 
Cevitable, but he had kept these thoughts to himself. was not so sure. 

After [had calmed down, a different picture began to emerge in my 
sind. began to realize that wornen workers would always be of marginal 
Importance tothe TLA—their numbers in the textile mills had declined to 
44 percent in fifty years. In the process of modemizing the textile mills, 
lunion and industry had both agreed that women were dispensable; the 
mills founel women tobe “expensive,” whereasthe TLAsattituclewas that 
‘twas better for women tobe homemakers and for men to-earn the higher 
‘woges, There wasan unspoken boundary beyond which women were not 
allowed to step or speak, 

Certainly, the TLA would never have allowed SEWA to move in the 
direction we have since taken. They would never have approved of us 
setting up largerumbers of production cooperatives, orbuilding women's, 
networks that crossed geographical, political, and ideological boundaries. 
“They would never have put modem technology inthe hands of the women, 
nor would they have believed that poor women could manage an annual 
tumover of crores of rupees and enter the global market. 

‘At the time of the break from the TLA, SEWA had 4,900 members, a 
‘small eooperative bank, an office building, a rural center, one vehicle, and 
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4 few typewriters. But we also had a ten-year history of organizing. Inter- 
national unions promised us their support; national unions invited ws to 
join them. But we wanted to stand on our own. We gathered all out 
strongth and did not look back 

We began to recruit excellent new field organizers like Kamlaben, a 
sevond- generation bidi worker; Ramilaben, a contract factory worker; 
Rahimuben,acicindéstitcher as well as many others who were young, Sing, 
and determined to do something for their trade communities. We needs 
educated professionals who could speak on behalfof the women when they 
themselves could not, and in response we werejoined by university gradu 
ates like Manali and Mina—both studied law and eame from the middle 
class, but they snanaged to make workers’ issues their own. 

We have come a long way since. SEWA’s membership climbed 
steadily from 6,c00in 1982 to 23,000 in 1084, Now, in 2004, we ate the larg- 
{st primary union in the country, witha membership of over700,000, There 
are ten SEWAs spread over seven states in India, and together we form 
SEWA Bharat. Each SEWA is an independent and autonomous sister 
organization. 

SEWA straddles the realms of both union andl cooperatives. The union, 
mobilizes and organizes the women to come together arotind their work. 
fssues. The women then form trade cooperatives in an effort to hecome 
jownersof their labor: In villapes, the producers groups, thesavings groups, 
and their district associations and federations are, in broad terms, coop- 
erative enterprises, Trade cooperatives give the women greater bargain 
ing power;accessto credit, training, and markets;and help tobulld assets 
'SEWA has nearly ninety cifferent cooperatives—rural and urban—some 
built around products; others around services, There are vendors’ coop- 


eratives as well as midwives’ cooperatives; rag pickers’ cooperatives as 
‘well as weavers’ cooperatives. There are as many trades as there are fac~ 
‘ets to a country’s economy, and self-employed women can be found in 
every one of them. 

The Registrar of Cooperatives would not initially register SEWA Bank 
because its members wereilliterate women. Ofcourse, these women could 
‘earn an income, nun their ewn businesses, save, borrow, and repay, but 
they could not form their own banking cooperative because they could 
not sign their names, Literacy was more important to the registrar than 
the women’s dynamic eccnomic productivity. I've often felt that the real 
iMiterates are on the other side of the table 
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1ehad trouble registering labor cooperatives. Our tax pick: 
es! cooperative was suspect because they did not manufacture any prod: 

‘ucts the midwives’ cooperative was asked why delivering babies should 
be considered an economic activity; the video producers’ cooperative was 
denied registration because the directors, the producers, and the sound, 
and camera technicians were literate—the affcials ind no.concept of how 
‘much more powerful a visual mediumis in the hands.of those notenslaved 
by the written word. When vegetable vendors and producers wanted to 
form a joint cooperative, they were told that despite the fact that both 
belong to one common industry they fell under separate category lists and 
therefore could not formally collaborate. 

‘Other problemsresult from such classification and categorizing. Since 
the income of poor women from any one type of work is usually not 
‘enough to make ends meet, they must have several income-eaming occu 
potions. In fact, 8 percent of SEWA members are engaged in multiple 
types of work. Vegetable sellers also make kites at home. Should they 
‘qualify ashome-hased workersor ae they street vendors? The following 
‘example isa common one. 

‘A small farmer works on her own farm. In tough times, she also works 
‘on other farms asa laborer, When the agriculture season is over. she goes 
to the forest to collect gum and other forest produce, Year round, she pro 
duces embroidered items either ata piece rate fora contractor ot for sale 
to. trader who comes to her village to buy goods. Now, how should her 
trade be categorized? Does she belong to the agricultural sector, the fac 
tory sector, or the home-based work sector? Should she be categorized as 
a farmer or a farm worker? Is she self-employed or is she a piece-rate 
worker? Because her situation cannot be defined and contained neatly in 
a box, she has no work status and her right to representation in a union is 
unrealized. She is denied access to financial services or training to upgrade 
her skills, The tyranny of having to belong to 6 well-defined “category” 
has condemned her to having no “identity.” 

When someone asks me what the most clifficult part of SEWA’S jour 
rey has been, lean answer without hesitation: removing conceptual blocks. 
Some of our biggest hattles have been over contesting preset ideas and 
attitudes of officals, bureaucrats, experts, and academics. Definitions are 
port of that battle, The Registrar of Trade Unions would not consider us 
"workers"; hence, we could not register asa “trade union.” The hard 
‘working chindi workers,embroiderers, cart pullers,ray pickers, midwives, 


ane! forest-prodice gatherers can contribute to the nation’s gross domes: 
tic product, but heaven forbid that they be acknowledged as workers! 
Without an employer, vou cannot be classified asa worker, and since you 
are not a worker, you cannot form a trade union. Our strugale to be tec- 
ognized as a national trade union continues. 

Because they fall through this web of terminology, the livelihoods of 
millions of people are not perceived as work and therefore remain un- 
counted, unrecorded, unprotected and unaddressed by the nation. They 
romain conveniently “invisible” to policy makers, statisticians, and theo- 
teticians, Dividing the economy into formal and informal sectors is arti: 
cial—it may make analysis easier, oF facilitate administration, but it 
‘ultimately perpetuates poverty. Until the International Labor Organisation 
(ILO) was forced to acknowledge the growing numbers of home-based 
‘workers, even international trade unions die not wish to recognize them 
as workers; instead, they considered thema threat to the organized labor 
‘movement, 

Today, SEWA is a family of organizations, similar in structure to a 
banyan tree that sproads its branches. Over time, the branches grow vines 
that reach for the ground and take root, becoming trunks themselves; in 
this way, they become a sprawling forest within the same, ever-expanding 
tree. Fach one isindependent and autenomous, both financially and in the 
decision-making process. At the same time, new growth draws strength 
from the old. 

SEWA’s organizational structure is fairly simple. The general body 
‘memberships made up of many trades like vendors, bidi makers, or gum. 
collectors: they are from both rural and urban areas. Fach trade elects their 
trade representative. The number of representatives depends.on how large 
their membership is. The trade representatives form the Representative 
‘Council, whose obit isto represent diflerent trade issues. The council elects 
the Executive Committee, which ismade up of twenty-fivemembers They 
are the ultimate decision-making body. The Executive Committee elects 
theofficebearers who must answer to them. Elections are held every three 
years; the Representative Council meets every three months and the 
Executive Committee meets monthly. 

‘The lected representativesare quite powerful in their community and 
arein daily contact with the members. Union organizers, who are also from 
the same community, are young women with some education; their 
power comes in the form of access to information, Sometimes tensions 
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arise between the two kinds of leadera, While the elected leaders have the 
decision-making power and are in constant contact with the Executive 
Committee, union organizers have wider contactsacross the organization 
and sometimes possess a beiter perspective on issues that span different 
trades. The members humorously refer to this power play as “mother-in- 
lave/ daughter in law problems,” 

Periodically, SEWA has come under pressure from men who want to 
join the organization, sincein many casesthey work alongside the women 
im the same occupations and face similar problems. Initially, ! was open 
to the idea of men joining, our union strugeles, because I felt that they 
would lend more strength to SEWA; however, the women emphatically 
refused. They said they would feel inhibited with men around, and they 
believed men would dominate and create tensions: In addition, they felt 
that the issues that were important to women were different from those 
important to men, Another majorbut unspoken reason was that the women 
wanted to keep their earnings and savings private—if not seceet—from 
the men. The decision not to accept men in SEWA has been a good one; it 
has allowed us as women to explore unfamiliar territories, take on new 
roles, and expand our horizons with growing seli-confidence. 

SEWA is constantly changing. Ithas deep roots in some areas, while 
in others we-are spread thin. The issues we face vary with our changing 
membership: each new member brings with hera new set of problems, a 
new set of solutions, and o full set of expectations. We arebetter equipped 
to face some challenges while we struggle with others. The process itself 
isourr teacher. Most of the time we are venturing. into uncharted teritory— 
whether is Ife insurance forthe poor or setting up international mar- 
keting networks for marginal farmers. We do not always win: in fact, we 
fail in our efforts quite frequently, But maybe because we are all women 
who are not always rewarded for our efforts, we have leamed to perse- 
vere. Our strength is in our ability to find solutions by staying flexible, 
Unfortunately our perseverance has been tested, time and again. 

Calamities like floods, communal riots, consecutive droughts, and a 
major carthquake have affected our members on a large scale, year after 
Year, Just when a woman has just paid off a long-term loan for her new 
house, an earthquake razes it tothe ground; or a mad crowd of religious 
zealots burns to cinders the brand new sewing machine that a wotnan 
bought with her hard-earned savings. Time and again we are caught un 
wares, and the development work turns into relief and rehabilitation 


work. By keeping work and income generation in constant focus, SEWA 
has taken on the challenge of tuming calamities into opportunities. By 
helping ourselves, we choose the kind of help we need anal in what form, 
To rebuild a life after a disaster. people need Work, not charity 

In 1960, during my TLA days, {witnessed my first Hindu-Mustim riot 
among the textile workers, I was assigned to a team bringing the injured 
from the streets and homesto the Civil Hospital. Many of the 
dead when we arrived, so we loaded thebodies onto trucksand took them 
to the hospital where relatives claimed them, The riots were violent but 
mercifully short-lived With its political weight and strong industrial 
base in the city, the TLA was able to intervene effectively in peacemak- 
ing and work along with other civic organizations, political parties, and 
the government. 

Today, the situation is different. Daily life for the working class is 
harsher, costlier, and debilitating, Inthe 1990s, the impactof globalization 
began to affect the poor citizenry. The rate of rural ntigration was grow= 
Ing, and the urban informal sector was expanding. The social fabric of the 
city too began to change: Since the 1980s and 19906, the frequency and 
intensity of communal outbreaks has increased, In early 1g95, the city re- 
acted violently to the destruction of the Babri Masjid in Ayodhya. In 1999, 
communal riots broke out in certain areas of the city. The poor suffered 
doubly from violence and hunges 
tunity to eam any money for food. 

SEWA isa microcosm of what is happening in the rest of the country. 
The poisonous atmosphere of hatred threatens the unity of our members 
SEWA has had to test its inner strength and rely on the bonds of working, 


weeks of curfew left them no oppor 


sistersto provide succor and strength to each other across religious bound: 

ale disasters have struck in the space of two years—first, a 
‘thquake in Kutch in 2001 that left close to 60,000 of our mem- 
bers homeless, and then the HindurMuslim riots in 2002. When the gov- 
ernment failed in its primary duty to maintain law and order in the city, 
hundreds were left dead andl approximately 40,000 of our urban mem= 
bbers—some Hindu, the majority Muslim—were let homeless and huddled 
in relief camps. 

A thicd of SEWA’s urban members are Muslim, and they had became 
the primary targets of a systematic and vicious attack—rape, assault, 
murder, arson, and plunder, Wave after wave of violence left hundreds 
of innocents dead; men and women who had just days befoce shared the 
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same concerns of finding Work and getting their children educated were 


now at cach other's threats 


Their communities were pulling our Rahimas and Ramilas, Jetuns and. 
yas, Sharadas and Salmas—who all worked and laughed and sang to- 
directions. As soon as they could, the women were 


ether—in differ 
the first to venture out to each ather's neighborhoods to make sure their 
Work sisters were safe, Linder the leadership of our chief union organizer, 
Ramilaben, and the secretary of SEWA, Rahimaben, the members and 
organizers acted bravely and united to restore peace. They worked in re 
Jief camps under constant thrvats and atconsiderablerisk to their personal 
safety, Morenver, they had to deat with their own families and their preju 
5, It ook almost eight to ten menths for the eity to regain some ves 
of normalcy. But the scars left within the hearts of the sounded are 
deep. It will take a generation to forget or forgive the dark happenings in 

their lives, and the shadows linger on, 
Work is a great leveler. After the madness, no matter what one's reli 
nd to Find 


‘gion, there is stil the need to make living, to pay off debts, 
new shelter, About 


ro) ses 


sled to be rebuilt or repaired. The 


widows needed to be cared for—their mental and financial health was far 
too vulnerable, SEWA’s efferts at rehabilitation have been geared toward 
rebuilding the women's lives— providing housing, credit, training, medi 
cal help, and the comfort and company of other working women, We all 
firmly feel that our actions need to speak louder than words, Both Hindu 
and Mustim women at SEWA continue to work, laugh, and care for each 
other: That is the magic of being work sisters. 

But what about tomorrow? Such man-made disasters have become 60 
frequent and overishelming that it seems SEWA is forced to work primar- 
ily in selief operations rather than continue its developmental work. The 
broader issues of unemployment, lack of adequate infrastructure for the 
‘working poor, lack of governmental commitment to alleviate poverty, and 
the continued division of people by caste or religious ideologies are all 
‘major reasons why we have such volatile crowds in our population. Pov- 
ety ia political ay well as social issue, a humanitarian issue, a legal issue, 
andl an economic issue. No matter how one looks at it, poverty affects ws 
all, In India, our secular democracy is our strength; our hard-working 
people are our strength. This I have leamed from my SEWA sisters. 
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Being Poor, a Woman, 
and Self-Employed 


In 1986, while I was visiting « small village in Bankura district in Bengal, 
attiny shrunken woman saic to me, "Kaa rua, baa) ori marco,” meaning, 
“Lhave no work, but the grind of work is killing me” These words cut 
right through me, because they spake of the life of every working poor 
man and woman in India—a lifetime of hard labor, but with earning 
meager that an end to poverty is nowhere in sight. Among the poor,every 
‘woman works. Although she toils from dawn to dusk, she feels that she 
has no work, and she is ever searching for work. All her life she waits for 
thiselusive work, which can provide her witha steady income to feed her 
family, step out of poverty, and build a secure life 

To be poor is to be vulnerable. The condition of being poor, of being 
self-employed, and of being.a woman aneall distinct yet interrelated states 
of vulnerability, Poverty makes one become a chronic victim of forces be 
‘yond one's control, With & 


ety misfortune, problems compound, leaving 
tone increasingly powerless and setting in motion a-spiral descent into 
starker poverty. Only work. a steady sourew of income, and asset owner= 
ship can break one’s fall 

For the working poor, most work 38 seasonal, regular, or intermit: 
tent, Land-base cecupations lik 


agriculturs—the main scurce af income 
for the rural poor—are seasonal. During periods of planting and harvest 
ing, workers are busy from dawn to dusk but then go without work for 
the rest of the year. Traditionally, crafts supplement their agricultural 
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incomes in such months, butas plastic replaces clay and bamboo, as cheap 
-macie synthetic fabries replace local hand-woven cloth and as 
rubber flip-flops take the place of the local cobbler’s hand-sewn leathet 
footwear, there is ess and less work for the home-based crafts worker. In 
rural areas. payment in kind once supplemented the need for cash, but 
today the poorare increasingly facing cash-based economy. Cash income 
ishard to comeby in rural areas, yet it iscrucial tothe survival ofany poor 
fomnly 

‘Because work is so intermittent and income is insufficient, the poor 
are constantly in need of the services of local moneylenders, Such private 
borrowing is usuolly the only source of financial support for the poor try= 
{ng tote overin lean times. Although the law prohibitsuncertfied money~ 
lenders, informal lending isa thriving business that eventually leaves the 
Foor poorer, The moneylender extracts an exorbitant rate of interest, and 
the poor agree to pay it because they have no alternative. India’s banking 
structure is beyond their reach. Indebtedness is an integral part of pov- 
erty, The debt burden closes the door to any chance for betterment, espe- 
cially when the young inherit the debis incurred by their parents, 

very paisa earned is used first to meet basic needs like food and shel- 
ter and, second, toward the repayment of debt: With hardly any surplus 
from their income, the poor cannot build assets, Every time they go to the 
:moneylender or the local landlord, they lose yet ancther piece of their 
meager assets Land, of courses generally the firs to go, Eventually, when 
even their house, catle, and the woman's silver jewelry are mortgaged, 
the poor trade in their work tools, such as looms and ploughs end hoes, 
In dite times, even government-issued ration cards or any kind of official 
license can be mortgaged for a cash Joan, Assets have a habit of turning 
up in the hands of the village moneylender or the biggest landowner. 

‘An asset that the poor are left with are their own bodies, AS long as 
they have physical strength, they ean dig. carry, haul, and cut towam some 
‘money. Such manual labor requires a strong and healthy body, but their 
bodiesare often meak and overtaxed! from overwork, inadequate food, and 
poor nutrition. Cn clays that they are able to work, they’ ear; in times of 
Mines, they still work but their produetivity declines, and consequently 
they carnalot less money. Soduring llness—precisely the time when they 

wed ywvod nutrition the most—the family half starves 

Fecause their work is predominantly manual, they need more calo- 

ries, but there isnot enough food. Rive oF roi made of eoarse grains cor 


stitutes their main dish, sometimes eaten with a dash of salt ana hot chil 
tes, Del and green vegetables begin to appear on thelr plates only as thelt 
income level rises 

Water, perhaps the most important need of al, an chusive commod 
ity in parts of the country, Safe ara sufficient drinking water is not easily 
available to most poor In regions where water is scarce or unsale to drink, 
dehydration is common, as are water-borne diseases, Malnutrition, cei 
pounded by diarthea and dehydration, isa routine illness among the poor. 
With no energy reservesin theie bodies, ailments can be chronic at lors 
leaving them weak and listless 

The poor use the public health caro system wherever itis available, 
because itis affordable, The state health infrastructure, however, is often 
inadequate—unable to meet even the basic medical needs of the people 
In rural areas, health care centers are located too far apart, health func- 
tionaries are frequently absent from their pasts as they commute from 
town, equipment is often out of order, and medicines are in short supply 
Even though private doctors and hospitals are expensive, they offer cer 
tain advantages: they are local and the staifs able to cope with emergen- 
ies. As result, the poor will often pay very high py medical 


for he 


Since medica practitioners are pragominantly urban and middle-class, 
they are far remaived from the cultural traditions of the populatian they 
A social bias against the poor. whe seem ditty and ignorant, can 
influence the quality of health care they receive. Except when targeting 
diseases like fuberculosis or HIV / AIDS, general health education in pre: 
ventive and social medicine fs almost nonwxistent: One traditional health 
funetionary who still holds considerable eredibility today is the village 
slovely beinyg made redundant by the 


midwife, ordi, However, her role 
modern medical system, 
Noemally, the houses of the rural poor are located on the outskirts of 
village. Different caste groups and religious comunuanitieslivein distinet 
clusters even in poor neighbarlwoods™each Following their ewn customs, 
butliving relatively aunieably together because they deper 
help in their daystorday lives 
Since they build thelr homes on the outskiets of the village—what is 
often the village wasteland —living space isnot at a premium. In Gujarat, 
houses are simple structures, consisting of mud and brick walls, thatched 
6 tin roots, andl mud floors There is space to shelter their cattle, goats, 


om each other's 


And poultry, and a place to house their trade tools, their raw materials, 
like yarnor woel,andall their seasonal stock of agricultural produce. When 
4 son brings home a wife, the house ust gets extended. Usually, the rural 
poor own their homes, however makeshift or fuclci they are, 

The simply macle houses are prone fo heavy wear and tear. They 
rnoed regular and timely maintenance, which requires the effarts of the 
entire family. Such houses are not always able to withstand the ele- 
menty—damageduring heavy rain, floods, or strong winelsis common. 
Thatched roofs are vulnerable to cooking fires, and! roofs fy off during 
evelones. The mangin between having a house an being homeless is very 
narrow. Entire stocks of grainand supplies can get washed away or dam- 
aged in heavy rains, cattle and children can succumb to illnesses, and 
the family has to rebuild from scratch, There is no getting ahead, just a 
return to bare minimum, 

[Under such unstable living conditions, amenities like electricity, run- 
ning water, or toilets are hard to come by. Most villagers fetch water from 
communal well or pond. Butbecause of socal taboos, members sched- 
‘ule castes and dalits in certain communities are excluded from using the 
communel water, forcing them to either use less than potable water er to 
walka distance to find another source of drinking water. The water in vil 
lage ponds is sometimes so suline that it isnot fit for human or animal con- 
sumption. Fetching water is a strenuous and a time-consuming activity 
in rural life, 

Houses of the poor seldom have electricity. In Gujarat, where almost 
all villages are guaranteed! an approach road and electticity by the gov- 
emment, the Fanchayat (village council} can seldom afford to use the elec- 

ty for anything other than street lighting, and running water pumps, 
Electric light in individual homes of the poor, although possible, is diff 
cult toaltain, Asa result, the number of hours a family can be productive 
is kow—the children have less time for study, because they must use day- 
Aight hours to assist in household chores, and for adults, because their 
workday is shortened, income-earning opportunities are lost, However, 
general living conditions in villages are relatively healthy compared to 
those in city slums. 


In rural families, children are yenerally welcome. The poor perceive 
children as assets and asa source of security, More children mean more 
‘working hands, which in tur: meansa better earning capacity for the fam: 
ily, But with another mouth to Feeel and the added demandson the family’s 
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Pots by a dry well ata relief site, waiting for water tankrs 
to bring water to the wll, (Amit Davo} 


Limited resources—which also includes the mother's diminished capacity 
to work—parental lave is mixed with anxiety, 

Among the very poor in Gujarat, because every member of the fam- 
ily —male or fermalo—works, the birth of a daughter is nota cause for con- 
cer. Since she is ant active economic component of the family, when she 
‘marries and moves away, her family suifers an economic loss, Therefore, 
the custom of bride money has found a place among: the poor. Among fami- 
lies with an upward mobility and aspirations to the middle-class status, 
daughters cease to work. Her marriage will then require a dawry, which i, 
in a way, money for her upkeep. Boys, however, do not move away, and 
they are expected te support their family and parents tothe enelof their days, 

‘Young mothers work oll through their pregnancy and seldom get 
supplernental nutrition forthe fetus, Their main source f information and 
support is the dai, wha, although untrained x medical selence, has the 
advantage of experience. Even today. the dai delivers most babies barn in 
rural areas. Other than a very brief rest for the mather, thore ie ne post 
natal care. Atevery tage of the birth process, lack of information, nutrition, 


and medical care all have direct consequences on the well-being of both 
mother and child, 

{In rural families, children start working and adding to the family’s 
income ag soon as they areable. Children perform hunidreds of small and 
big chores that dominate rural life If the village school is close by, both 
boys and girlsbegin their education together; buthow long they continue 
‘with their studies depends on the family's needs, Girls drop out sooner 
than boys because, more often than not, their services are needed to baby 
sit younger siblings at home while the parents are at work: Ifthe school is 
ata distance from the safety ofthe village, parents are reluctant to allow a 
growing girl to commute every day. 

‘With formal education scuttled, the child is then fit for manual work 
only. Boy's are put to work grazing cattle or sent to work on a farm or ata 
road construction site, In the case of a girl, she mothers her younger sib- 
lings, cooks, and fetches water and fuel, She also learns some skills from. 
hher mother in their family occupation, like weaving or food processing, 

Childhood is thus quickly over forthe child worker, paid or unpaid. 
By law, & chile isetined as one who is less than fourteen years af age: by 
lave; this child has to be in school and not inthe labor force: in reality, the 
rural child has already joined the workforce. 

Since rural egricultucal life is lived s0 close to nature; there is great 
respect for both nature's generosity and its fury. The poorare particularly 
attuned to nature's moods; afterall, they depend on the free gifts of na- 
ture like bamboo to build their homes, firewood for fue, forest fruits for 
food rivers and ponds for fresh water, and clay to mold into earthen pots 
and bricks. Economically, nature is thelr last resort, because only nature 
will provide without cash. 

‘Yet even this is now changing, The enormous presse on natural ro 
sources has upset the balance between man and nature beyond a sustain 
able level, As a result, the local ecology has degenerated in innumerable 
villages in India. The consequence ofthis imbalance isthe beginning of scar~ 
city and a widespread abuse ofthe country’s natural resources, The grivand- 
water lovel drops deeper; forests diminish; natural raw materials once free 
and accessible to the poor begin to vanish; strip mining ravages the land; 
industrial effluents pollute the sir and rivers Nature’sgifisare sold in mar~ 
‘ets ata price the poor cannot afford. As resources deplete. life gradually 
becomes more difficult, more inhuman, Growing pollution, scarcity, salin- 
ity, denudation, and desertification all push the poor deeper into poverty, 
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“The rural poor are indeed the first and worst victims of natural disas- 
ters, precisely because they live so close to nature and depend on it for 
survival. Their fragile homes are the first ones to be damaged by floods, 
fire, or eyelone, Their rair-fed erops grown on low lands are the first to be 
Aooded. Whatever relief they get is to a lange measure due to the good= 
will of neighboring villagers. But such help is limited. State relief invari- 
ably arrives late. Relief, when it does arrive, is never adequate and is a 
fraction of the actual losses to the poor. Again, in caste-ridden villages, 
the lover caste poor are the last to receive relief packs 

Since they have very few resources or savings to fall back on, the poor 
take much longer to mave beyond the relief stage. They do not have suf- 
ficient economic buoyancy to take advantage of rehabilitation support ram 
the government. Just cnnsider what must he avercome—they have to 10- 
construct their homes, retrieve and prepare their land for re-cultivation, 
and identify the items still in their possession that will fetch quick money 
in the market, Because roads are blocked and public transportation is dis- 
rupted, they cannot commute to the city to sell their salvaged products. 
Moreover, with everyone rushing to market to sell in distress, the prices 
‘of farm produce and househeld items plummet 

Having damaged or lost their means of production—their catle, their 
handioom, or other processing equipment—there is mo incomein the fain 
lly. In such times, the family’s first and foremost need is to recover its 
‘means of production so that work and income can resume. But govern 
_ment relief efforts seldom consider replacement of their means of produc- 
tion as part of relief work. And boerewing from banks or the government 
is impossible, Being pennilessand homeless, with nocollateral of any sort, 
‘none but the usurious village moneylender will joan them money to re- 
build. And the downward spiral begins. 

In Gujarat, a great number af the very poor live in dry areas where 
there are intermittent or consecutive years of drought. They cannot af- 
ford to irrigate their lands with scarce and expensive water, so theie crops 
are rainfed. Year after year, they pray for the monsoon to arrive—not 
too early and not too late, so that they might have a decent harvest. 
‘Without the rains, there isa searcity of drinking water, and there is no 
‘green fodder for the cattle. For the rural poor, there is little difference 
Ihetween their love for their children and their love for their eattle—all 
are vital and integral members of the family whose suffering is equally 
unbearable. 


Until the government declares an area as officially drought-stricken, 
no one can expect any outside assistance, Hence, there is extensive lobby- 
ing by local politcal parties to attract the government's attention to the 
‘plight. After much delay. special fod der depots ate opened at rela~ 
tively affordable pricos so that cattle can be fed. But itis often too late for 
some families who, rather than wateh their cows and buffaloes starve to 
death, ate forced to sell good head of catile at reck bottom prices to trad 
ers with an eye for advantage. 

When the government finally launches an employment program. 
these who come to work are invariably the most desperate of the poor, 
and they are officially entitled to less than minimum wage. Exploitation 


of the vulnerable is sanctioned by the state! Government relief employ 
‘ment takes the form of “digging and filling holes.* The intention is to 
build durable public assets like roads and bridges, but. in reality, large 
scale construction of this kind is neither durable nor an asset to the 
public. With the first rainfall, the road and the job wash away. Workers 
return to theit fields, and the pockmarked earth fills up with water and 
becomes a breeding ground for mosquitoes. It would be far more pro- 
ductive to help villages build water ponds, communal buildings. and 
work sheds so that they have a stake in seeing their efforts bear fruit 
Environmental work, suchas nursery raising, water harvesting, recycling 
andl sanitation, should also be considered part of relief work. However, 
like Sisyphus, the fruitless digging continues, year after year, drought 
after drought 

Daytime temperatures in summer aro so high the parched earth i: 
bbaked hard and is difficult to walk on, let alone to ig. It is backbreak- 
ing labor. Just one look will show that the workers ave predominantly 
\women with litle children by thelr sie. More energy is expended than 
any ealories acquired by the food that can be purchased fram the mes- 
ger wages. Often, even supervisors will not come to the site because of 


the heat; in such cases, digging occurs at night. But because payments 
are made in the middle of the day, during office hours, the women are 
forced to camp at the site, since there is notenough time to go home and, 
return, When droughts are frequent, the poor get poorer. When droughts 
areignored year after year, there is famine. But itis only after mass hun- 
ger and deaths finally catch the public eye that any real support arrives 
How we can fal to sev that consecutive years of drought cause chronic 
starvation and famine? 


Family working ata relief ite (Amit Daye) 


With such an extensive track ne 


ord, India should have a lot of expe- 
rienex in facing: = and providing relief to victims. A good deal of 
this process has been spearheaded by voluntary agencies who have been 
catalysts of change in the government's attitudes and actions about what 
kind of relief is ealled for and for whom. The voice of the real victims, 
however, has yet to join in the decision making, 

Since India has a democratic pelitical structure, ime and again poli- 
ticians at local and national levelsare forced to reckon with the sheer 
bers of the poor who they perceive as a major yote bank to be wowed with 
promises, When the poor have-stuck together and shawn same leadership, 
thay have to a certain extent boon able to take a bargaining position swith 
the politicians, particularly during elections, But their bargaining power 
isshort-lived: as soon as the elections are over, the poor ate forgotten and 
relegated to the back seat, 

In rural India, political clout depends heavily on easte dominance. The 
caste system is well entrenched in villages and permeates every part of lite 
The dominance of the higher castes over the lower ones ie overpowering, 


ate 
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‘oppressive, and exploitative. The upper castes enjoy wealth and power in 
‘some form or other—as landowness, as traders, or in the form of education. 
Necaless to say, the lower castes comprising the large number of landless 
laborers, weavers, potters, ther workers, and other erafts people are eco- 
nomically weak. 

Besides the caste hierarchy, afew families who own productive land. 
and assets like water enjoy enhanced power in a village. The rest of the 
families depend on them for their livelihood—working their lands, help- 
ing at harvest time, performing all kinds of agricultural and even domes- 
ticchores. In adverse times, the poor borrow from the landlords, pledging 
their silver, their small piece of land, and sometimes even their children. 
‘The position of being both employer and moneylender is one of great 
power, affording ample opportunities for exploitation and suppression. 

While it divides so mercilessly, the caste system also unites in frag 
‘ments, Within the same caste, bonds between caste members are strong, 
providing unquestioned loyalty and a great sense of security. But when 
caste divisions run deep, tensions can run high and vielence can flare up 
easily. Any sign of independence or defiance by the lower castes would 
‘upset the existing power structure and result in serious consequences. 
Physical intimidation, trumped-up police cases, and land grabbing are 
common manifestations of the conflict. The police force isnot perceived 
5 an impartial supporter of justice, and to a very large extent, they are 
not, Invariably, the poor are usually the losers. The village may resume 
normalcy afterward, but the bitter memory and need for vengeance lives 
‘on for generations, 

To assume that poverty is a leveling force is to underestimate the 
power of deep-seated hierarchical tencencies, even within the castes 
Among the dalits, the malar, the chant, the koli, and the Hengi live in 
separate communities, conscious of their own status relative to others 
‘Tribals rate even lower in this hierarchy. Even relatively egalitarian Islam 
is not impervious to some degree of hierarchical subdivisions in India. 

With so many distinct identities of caste, lass, trade, religion, and 
ethnicity in society, tt takes very little effort tp breed intolerance and cre- 
ate rifts between relatively peaceful cohabiting communities. Time and 
‘again such rifts are used to subdue, divide, and exploit for economic, po- 
litical, oF religious ends 

When a family’s resources are stretches, a woman suffers twice the 
impact of vulnerability and instability. Even within the family, a hierar 
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chy emerges based on social convention and economic need, Unforti- 
nately, from birth, a girl grows up with a sense that she is entitled to loss 
Whether itis food, play, or education, she must make do with lees than 
her brother does. She has less access to her family's meager income and 
their few assets. She can expect a lifetime of hard work and heavy re- 
sponsibilities. Poverty permeates every part of her existence, including 
ther self-esteem, 

A daughter is trained early in life to serve meekly, She fetches and 
follows, lending a helping hand to everyone in the family. When she is 
‘old enough, she looks after her younger siblings, showing special defer. 
‘ence to her brothers, big and small, While boys can roam and play, she 
must learn housework; while her brothers go to school, she mast stay 
home and learn survival skills, Ata tender age, she learns that her rale 
ip to work and stay useful, Even the most doting perents would be eon 
sidered negligent if they did not train thels daughters in all basicdomestic 
and agricultural chores, How well she marries depends to a large extent 
‘on her skills, her capacity to please, and her capacity for hard work. 

A farmer's life is hard, no matter what part of the world one isin, but 
in rural India, the greatest load of manual work falls on the woman. Mast 
‘manual work is monotonous, hack breaking, and never-ending. Consider 
young mother's day 

She nurses the boby, fetches water, cooks the food, cleans the house, 
feeds the catile, milks the cow, atterids to the sick and elderly, serves the 
guests, works inthe field, maintains the mud floor, sepairs the roof, makes 
cow dungcakes for fuel, sews clothes, patches quilts, processes grain, stores 
fodder, tends to the vegetable plot, husks the paddy, puffs the rice, shells 
the cotten pads in summer ard groundnuts in winter... She is the last 
‘on to sloep and the first one to wake up, Bven iliness or pregnancy dees 
‘not excuse hor from most of her duties, ne matter how heavy they are. 
When the children are young, any work she cannot do is work let undone. 
Her only ally is her daughter, who—as she grows okfer—helpslighten her 
mother’s load until itis time for her to marry and move avvey, 

This folk song from Vagad, in thee desert atea of Gujarat, is the lament 
‘of a young bride complaining about her new life. 


Dada ho dileri Vagad ma na desho! 
Grandpa, don'tsend your litle gel to Vagad! 
My mother-indaw is sueh # tyrant, 
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‘She makes me spin at night, and grind flourby lamplight; 

‘And in the dark of dawn, sho sends me to fetch water. 

So the indltoni is my pillow, and the rope is at my feet all nights 

although it i long es my sireet, my rope barely reaches the water in 
the well; 

How my poor arms ache, all day, all night, 

Ofiying bird, take a message to my brother 

‘And tell my Grandpa that his little girt will jump in the well, 

(Or she will drink some poison 

Her lite is s0 unbearable! 

Be sure to tell this to no one but my grandps; 

Because my mother will faint, if she hears of my pain. 

Wait! wait! dear git, eo not jump in the well! 

Do not swallow apheen! 

On the eighth moonlit night, your family will come to rescue you. 

So on the eighth moonlit night, 

My uncle drew water fram the well, 

My father put the pot on my head, 

My dear brother broke that water pot 

Right atthe feet of my quarrelsome mother-in-law! 


"The young girl's fantasy that the men in her family will comeand res- 
cue her and take revenge on her behalf is touching, More touching is the 
fact that she wants to shickd her mother from her unhappiness. 

A direct correlation between an increase in poverty and the number 
of women-ted households has often been noted. The most common rea- 
sons women become the main breadwinner in the family include migra 
tion, desertion, unemployment, illness, or widowhood. With poverty and 
‘unemployment rampant in rural areas, men leave their villages anal mi- 
arate to the cities in search for work, leaving the women behind to take 
care of their rural households. Although a few are able to send some 
money home, most of the women are forced to subsist on their own in 
come. Even in families where the men have been unemployed for long 
periods of time, they will not always seize an opportunity for work if 
they feel itis not worthy of them, Women are different; womenare quick 
to step into almost any kind of economic activity to feed and clothe the 
family. In urban slums, the incidence of men abandoning their families 
ismore common—when the situation gets too overwhelming, men find 
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itensier to disappear in a large city, leaving the woman to fend for her- 
self and the family, Asa result. the handest hit and most vulnerable of 
the poor isthe woman in the family 

In rural Gujarat, women rarely own the land they work on, ven her 
husband's land is not quite hers to claim—legaly she may be entitled to 
it but in reality, her in-laws possess it She can only hope that eventually 
her son will stake his claim on it. As de facto head oF her family, she has 
more responsibilities than power, 

Despite what the law says, the government officials normally do not 
recognize a woman 8s head of household. If the man of the fasny is ab- 
sent, the household is simply overlooked. Families that most need assis 
tance are deprived of any governmentschemesfor poverty alleviation ane 
rural development, So far social security measures for widows or deserted 
‘women are few and far between. 

In some areas, adverse forces are so powerful that despite great re- 
Juctance to leave their ancestral homelands, the rural poor pack up their 
‘belongings anal head forthe city m search of work. This kind of migration 
is painful and traumatic 

But greener pastures are nowhere to be found—certainly not in the 
<itios where the migrating poor eventually arrive, Mos bing with them 
thename ofa contact—a relativeora member of teireasterepated to have 
smade good inthe ity—in the hope that the familiar face wll lead them to 
‘work nd guide them through the maze of urban life. These contacts from 
the past are most often their only hope, and the desperation and depen- 
dence the new artvals fel toward them are huge. 

‘OF course, the frst thing they need isa place to sleep—not an easy 
feat in cities where even sidewalks are spoken for. Public places ike ra 
\way stations and bus depots ane constantly patrolled by the potice—ess 
inthe interest of public safety and more with an eye toward taking bribes 
to look the other way. In fact, both criminals and police are omnipresent, 
preying on nevicomers. Rural migrants most often wind up sleeping, on 
the far outskirts of the ity, on the sidewalks of busy highways. along. ral 
way tracks, under bridges, or in those large, round cement water pipes 
loft above ground by some road construction company. Fven this humble 
accommodation is possible anly with the help of middleman who issue 
todemand feesin cash or in kind. Whatever valuables were brought along 
from home vanish quickly. As they say, itis easier to find a job in a city 
than to find a few square feet to rest your head on 
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‘Access to water is another daunting challenge, Sometimes ithas to be 
{etched at night from some public institution after bribing the watchman 
atother times, one might come upon a publictap, Public toiletsare so vile 
and unpleasant, most people avoid them—instead, they use the cover of 
darkness to relieve themselves on sidewalks and! in dusty alleys, Bathing, 
has to be postponed for an opportune moment, Lifes irregular and un- 
certain in such living conditions. Women and young girkshave no privacy 
and are particularly vulnerable. Eventually, when the family is able to 
build» sal shanty out of cormugated metal and ceeycied wood, it is on 
unattended private land or on public land—either way, they are encroach- 
ing and under constant threat of eviction. 

Even in these humble circumstances, it is necessary for each family 
member to be tough and to be earning, Fora fee, a tout—a contractor or 
subcontractor—an find them some work in an industry, at a shop or 
‘market, or ata construction site or godown, or ina private home. Women, 
swith young children or adolescent girls who need adult protection or st 
pervision tend to be homebound. Most such women begin working in 
their own homes—rolling bidis or agariittis—skills that can be picked 
up quickly, that even children can help with, and which will bring in 
daily cash. Some prepare foodstuif for vendors to sel; others sort gor 
bage for waste dealers, Women and children can scour the streets to- 
‘gether, rag, picking. With a little daring, even the unskilled ean find 
numerous ways in which to carn small amounts to feed themselves, 

I takes fime to build the confidence to walk into unfamiliar neigh- 
bothoods. Buses are expensive, so they tend to walk everywhere they go, 
Besides, one needs tobe at least functionally iterate ina city to follow bus 
routes and street signs. Traffic is daunting in the early days. The bustle, 
noise, pollution, aggression, and the constant need for vigilance are over= 
‘whelming after the silent monotony of rural life, However, atthe end of 
the day, they must find work, and no matter what work they engage in, 
they must haye cash income, Without cash in hand, survival in a city is 
almest impossible 

{In the early days, their harc-eamed income is not all theits to keep. 
Others have claims to their eamings. To kegin with, the first city contact 
that showed them the ropes must be given acut. The tout who found them 
2 job getsa cut, The grocer who sold them their daily necessities on credit 
_must be repaid with interest, There isa'cash value tied toevery good deed, 
contact, and information, and those that can exploit it get ahead. 
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Repaying all these debts isa terribly slow process. Yet ina city, find 
{ng wotk is relatively easy. The temptation to turn to quicker ways of 
earning a living, like gambling, black-marketing, ancl prostitution is 
‘understandable. Even begging can be an income-earning.nppartunity,de- 
pending on the beat. Befriending policemen is particularly useful. After 
all, bribing a policeman to become your friend is cheaper in the long run 
than having to bribe him to leave you alone. 

‘Within the family, men, women, and children take on new roles and 
tasks—a challenge for some members, Stresses on the family are huge, 
both internally and externally. Displaced from their traditional culture, 
living amidst a clash of castes, cultures, and religions, the migrant fam- 
ily is constantly adapting, asserting, succumbing, fighting, and recon- 
ciling to fit in. But whatever the differences, each member of the family 
_must learn to put them aside because no one can afford to lose their daily 
earnings 

‘The city municipal systems hardly touch this vast working popula- 
tion; with its numbers growing, their issues are overwhelming, Besides, 
their instability and illegality are of some advantage to the city. The city 
‘wants to capitalize on this cheap, docile, and easily available rural labor. 
However, by keeping their homes and work unauthorized, the laborers 
are denied identity. Their children are everywhere, visible, working in 
streets, in homes, in the markets, Providing daycare, health care, water, 
sanitation, of a shelter couldn't be lower on the priority list. The town 
planners’ map makes no mention of outreach to the overcrowded areas 
Where the poor live: Its as if their very existence is denied 

“To get grains and fuel at reasonable, subsidized prices, the migrants 
‘need government-issued ration cards. In India, a ration card takes the form 
‘of an identity card becouse it states the address and the number of family 
:mermbers living in that household, Bat new migrants co not getsuch cards 
for a very long time. This is done to discourage them from claiming pes 
‘manent residency in the city. Atthe time of elections, the issuing of new 
‘ation eardsis often the most eoeumon political demand, Success depends 
‘on the candidate's political clout and his commitment to his constituency 
after he wins the election, 

Despite their daily cash earings banks do not consider the working, 
poor creditworthy. Because the poor live in makeshift hovels and do not 
‘possess ration cards for identification, they are considered unreliable. The 
failure of the public system to invest inthe basic needs of slum-dwellers 
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is trac. The constant feeling of being unwanted does not generate civic~ 
_mindediness or loyalty to a city where they live and work for long, years 

The living conditions in urban slums are difficult. Boxed in her tiny 
ne-room home, a wernan isconstantly surrounded by people—there are 
eyes everywhere you look. The constant roar of traffic, the squabbles of 
the neighbors. the blaring radios of street-sellers,and the whir of machin- 
ery invade her senses from dawn till late at night, until finally darkness 
falls and even the pariah dogs settle down in the cool of the night. 

City mornings ate frenzied. There is a rush to the municipal water 
tapsto fetch the day's supply of water, incities like Ahmedabad the two- 
hour supply is regular, but itis woefully inadequate. Municipal water 
taps are battlegrounds for Women, where only the strong survive. This 
is not the village well this is no place for slum women to bond. Even at 
six o'clock in the morning, tension fills the air. Waiting for her turn at 
the trichling tap, every woman is anxious to obtain the day's water sup 
ply for drinking and washing before rushing home to cook and fill the 
tiffin boxes for hushands on their way to work and children getting ready 
for school 


Around the municipal water taps, where every minute of water is 
fou over, the grourtd i slick and ssuddy with shallow puddles. These 
puddles are breeding grounds for mosquitoes. Public lavatories built and 
abandoned by the municipality are closeby,umnapproachable in their stink 
and filth. Instead, slum-dwelling women prefer to relieve themselves in 
thedark of the night ora thecrackof dawn when there are few passersby. 
Bathing is done at midday when most men axe out at werk. Al times, the 
tunemployed young men loitering around the neighborhood! become & 
problem, leaving the women litle privacy. Finding privacy in a slum is 
essentially a Woman’ art 

Cooking in a one-rcom home isa challenge as well, Kerosene is the 
most commonly used fuel in slums, while cow dung cakes are more com- 
mon in shanties. Kerosene is rationed commodity, unless bought in the 
black market ata higher price. Thesmell of kerosene seeps into the cooked 
food and into every cup of tea. Kerosene is nat a clean-burng el: the 
soot darkens the walls, and the pots need constant cleaning 


There is no space for storing food either, Groceries are boughtin small 
{quantities—just enough to last for a meal or two, Flour, cil rice, da, sugar, 
sand tea are bought with eash, at prices far higher than if they'd been bought 
inbulk. Money constantly changes hands, in small amounts, several times 


Laundry is always a challenge fora sham dweller, 
(Monabon Harchandlhai, SEWA agricultural worker) 


a day. Ifa child is crying, a fow small coins can pa 
will rush to the vendor at the end of the alley to 
overripe fruit. Children will also run quick errands for adults—fetching 
tea or a pack of gut (chewing tobacco) several times a day. Tea and tor 
bacco are thestaple of slum life for men and women. at workand at home. 
City life may be less prone to natural disasters, but floods are a re 
curring problem. Slums tend to be situated in low-lying areas, sa 
di 


water disposal syste 


cify hor. The child then 
uy a sweet ora piece of 


of heavy rains can wreak havoc. Since most ety sewage and storm 


sare inadequate, there is constant water logging, 
filling the steeets and sidewalks with sewage and stagnant water. The 
‘municipality makes sorne 
there until the sun eventually dries it up, Public garbage fleating, into 
doorloss homes is a camman sight during monsoons Residents come 


put mostly it stays 
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own with fever, diarrhea, andl skin rashes; cholera and malaria epidem- 
ies are never far away. The death toll among children is the highest 


Unlike the unavailability of emer 


\ey medicine in village populations, 
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‘urban residents are fortunate because they can summon ambulancesand 
get relatively prompt medical treatment, Unfortunately, because chronic 
anemia and malnutrition are common, theit sick bodies are slow to re- 
spond to treatment, Besides, they live thei lives fromm hand to mouth. A 
lay without earnings is a day without food, Eoch possing day without 
work only puts them in debt 

Most slum children do go to school as long as the schools are within 
an accessible distance, Even girls get to attend regularly because their 
mothers begin to value school education. School hours afford mothers 
som time for quiet, productive werk inthe home. When a wornat has to 
{go out to work, neighbors will quite oftets keep an eye on the children, 

The population of establishes! city shams usually includes a relatively 
homogeneous group with a common background of origin, occupation, 
language, and caste. Other slums have @ racial and! religious mix that in 
times of crisis can either close ranks to form a strong community or turn 
‘on itself with great vengeance 

Elections are exciting events for everyone. Local political lenders in 
search of votes make their appearance and lend sympathetic ears. Others 
bring intimidation andl criminal pressure, Gambling dens, liquor dens, and 
prostitution are facts of slum living that women den! with asbest they can. 
Withso much exposure tolife, urban women arepelitcally wiser than their 
tural sisters 

Living in crowded, tension-filled circumstances, migrant men and 
‘women find their own culture in transition. The rhythm of city lie, its pre= 
carious lifestyle and promises, andl their own hopes challenge every con- 
cept of work. gender roles, child rearing, housekeeping, and even the 
hhusband-wife relationship. The mast significant change in the women's 
lives is the need and pussibility for women to enter the urban informal 
economy and be self-employed. 


* 


Anurban world isa titerate world, where the written word reignssupreme 
The illiterate are at a loss because entise systems pass them by. Public 
notices, street signs, newspapers, legal documents, bank accounts, andl 
employment advertisements are all beyond thelr reach, They are forced 
‘to remain local, among things they know and people they trust. m order 
tosurvive. Often considered slow-witted and unskilled, they are thought 


fit for nothing more than manual labor. Such people are in the millions, 
and they form the beckbone of lndia’s informal economy 

Adult education is still a dream for most of India’s iliterates. There 
are no schools leaching basic literacy skills tothe working poor, Who can 
afford to spend day after day, year after year, in school when survival is 
at stake? The kid of education that is needed isone that looks to the needs 
of the Working people. The working poor want to be able to read the text 
‘on.a land title so that they’ are nat chested: they want ta write letters to 
their loved ones; they want lo read newspapers: they want lo keep accounts 
and open bank accounts and take loans at low interest rates by signing 
their name on documents they understand, and s0 much more There are 
ro schools ta teach these things 

‘The Indian Constitution provides every citizen with rights and du- 
ties, be they rich or poor, literate or illiterate. But when an overwhelming, 
umber of the population 1s poor, illiterate, and uncertain ofits Fights, they 
‘can neither exercise those nghts nor benefi! from them. WelFintended gov- 
‘ernment policies, designed to help the poor, do not reach them. Political 
news reaches the poor theough their local pawer structure so that they are 
never sure ol the implications ofthe information they have received. Many 
rural households listen to the radio, but few broadcasts reflect their basic 
concerns, Television, which has the potential t play an important role in 
the lives of those who depend on the spoken word, offers plenty of enter- 
tainment, but very litle of real value to a worker. The media are geared 
to the urban middle class the rest are just onlookers 

Even governmmentcontrolled media makes no attempts to reach the 
working poor. Although kanking with the poor has been aa official gow= 
‘emment policy foe the past two decades, there i no large-scale effort to 
broadcast ane! implement this policy. For the working, poor who cannot 
Sign their names, npening a bank account isnearly impossible. In the ab- 
sence of literacy, the poor have to depend on memory. Even those that deal 


well with their own businesses and personal finances falter when they 
encounter the formal world of bureaucracy 

“The government promoteseconomic and social sel-help activities and 
provides for training and financial subsidies. But these inputsare far from, 
adequate. If illiteracy isa factor in the ability of the poor to obtain hol, 
‘otheradded input is needed by the govemmentso that they reach the very 
people they want to help. Today, most subsidies land neatly in the Laps of 
local vested interests. Several voluntary agencies have taken the initiative 


topointout and fillin the gaps that need tobe closed in order to reach the 
Ti sii Ge nolan anal A 
their livelioed, There are no formal jobs for ther in the economy; they 
must ereete their own jot and opportunities and employ themselves to 
participate in the economy. 

Ironically, the self-employed sector is the backbone of the overall 
sconamy, in which formal obs constitutejust7 percontofthe total! Amang, 
women, the numbers are even more revealing. Of all working women in 
India, 6 percent work in the formal sector, while 9g percent work in the 
informal or seli-empleyed sector And since the nation’s policy makers 
ae only just beginning to recognize the existence of the informal sector, 
legal protection or access to cre is still not within their reach. 

The self-employed aneengaged in innumerable trades—in fact, since 
thoy look for niches inthe economy, they are engaged in thousands of dif 
ferent occupations that rise and fall with the demands of the economy 
They perform manual labor as agricultural workers, construction work 
ers, movers, loaders, and cart pullers. They provide services as domestic 
workers engaged in cooking, and cleaning, They are home-based work- 
ers Who have skills like garment stitching, bidi rolling, junksmithing. oF 
basket making. and they are vendorsand hawkers who sell fresh produce, 
recycled garments, or articles of everyday use 

‘The self-employed share certain characteristics, They are all economi- 
cally active. Thoy rarely own any capital or their own tools of production or 
trade, They haveno access tocredit. They are exploited by middlemet 
are an integral part oftheir work life. They are the unacknowledged, low= 
‘eel labor-intensive, raw material-processingearm of industry. Even though 
they enistin such large numbers, they are scattered, isolated. and unaware 
of their position inthe economy. They have very hile bargaining power. 

Certain trades tend to be dominated by specific eastos and comm 


ties, while others absorb workers from all across India’s religious spectrum, 
Labor laws provide for a minimum wage for some professions, as long as 
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Handcarts are an integral part of Ahmedabad's industrial gands 
delivery system. (SEWA Academy) 


the profession falls within their appointed list of recognized jobs. If the 
trade falls outside of it, there is no legal recourse, The world is changing, 


make trade lists—work has myriad faces, What 


too fast for governime: 
sneeded is a national minimum wage. Unfortunately, even where a mint 
‘mum wage is specified, there is almost no mechanism to enforce i 
Agricultural workers often take up construction labor during the off 
p. The ontina family moves to the construction site and leaves when 


thework over. Since they a Fin unfamiliar surroundings 
these workers are casily exploited. The Inter State Migrant Workors Ac 
rarely implemented for their protestion. The worst kind of exploitation takes 
place through the contract labor system. Since the contractor supplies the 
labor, theemployer takes no responsibility for the paym 
providing identity cards or social security benefits to his workers, accord: 
ing to the law. In this way, employers even evade accident compensation. 
There are factory Workers working within and outside the factory pre 

‘on the employee roll because they are 

This arranygement has been going on for years 


tof wages or for 


mises who ane not regis 


gaged through contract 
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As the workersadyance in age, they are easily replaced by younger, more 
able-bodied labor under the same contract system. There is 10 legal obi- 
gation on the part of theemployer toward these workersbecause, officially 
they were never real employees. There is no proof on paper to establish 
the employer-employce relationship. Ail types of employers—even edi 
cational institutions, banks, and corporate companies—brazenty use the 
contract system. Since the workers are unrecognized, unrecorded, and 
unorganized, they remain invisible and voiceless. 

Isolation is a bigger problem for the vast numbers of home-based 
\workers. A majority of them are women confined! within their homes for 
economic, social, oF cultural reasons. They are invisible to the nation—in 
“purdah,” both literally and statistically. The piece-rate system is increas 
ingly dominating most home-based production inthe world today, Under 
this system, workers are paid a fixed sum for a specific amount of work. 
Although this sounds fair, the system favors the employer. First, when one 
calculates the wage on an heurly basis, itis lower than or clase to mini- 
‘mum wage. Second, the work is farmed out under a series of contracts 
whereby each middleman gets a cut from the one under him, For the 
workers at the bottorn, this implies that they often do.not know who their 
Principal employer is: One of the main reasons for this system is that 
employers can claim to not have employees. thus sidestepping all indus- 
{nial labor laws 

iece-rate workers are supplied raw material at home. When the fin- 
‘shed goods arereturned to the employer, workers receive payments well 
as the next lot for production. Millions of women and men work an stich 
terms; they roll bidis or incense sticks, make paper bags or garments shell, 
cotton pods or grouncinuts, co embroidery, clean and winnow grains, do 
‘block printing, make matchsticks, assemble electrical and electronic goods 
or package and label industrial goods, Innumerable production activities 
are done in the homes of the self-employed workers. 

While home-based production has always existed, the trend toward 
plece rating has grown over the years. Earlier, workers rolled bidis in the 
‘employers’ premises ike factories, but present around five million bid 
roles work in their homes. Those rolling bidisin factories were men, while 
those rollingin homes were women. Bid workers are the only home-based 
‘workers protected by legislation, but the law is rarely enforced. 

Similarly, there are papnd rollers, agarbatti rollers, kite makers, fire- 
works makers, and millions of other trades without any legislative pro- 


tection to ensure either minimum remuneration or social security mea 
sures. Insome places, however, where the workers united to demand better 
returs, the contract process was converted to a sale-purchase system— 
‘meaning the employer sells the raw materials to Workers and then pur- 
chases the finished goods back from ther, 

Because home-based workers are often unable to go out and negoti- 
ateon their own, they fall prey to egents and middlemen who become their 
sole source of work and income. Their tools of production are very often 
rented, and they must pay for some of the raw materials needed! in peo- 
duction (for example, thread, needles, and accessories), which in reali 
subsidizes the middleman. And since production occurs at home, unpaid 
children ane other family members help to fulfill quotas 

There are also numerous small, selt-employed crafts producers who 
invest their own small capital to buy materials, process goods, and sell their 
products in the market. Their products range from clay pots toiton stoves 
and buckets, hand-toomed loth to 2a ancl other embroidery work, bam- 
boo products to exquisite stone and wood carvings. and papier-miché to 
bronze and metal work. Many fall under the purview of handicraft boards 
and other development corporations, so mercifully some reliable data on 
their work statusareavailsble. Men and women alike work in larger num 
bers in this sector. 

Craitspenple like potters, weavers, and basket makers, who are expe- 
riencing a decline in the use of their crafts locally, are being employest 
‘under the piece-rate system by agents who have access to markets in cit= 
jes and distant places. With the price of raw materials like barnboo, yarn, 
and scrap rising year after year, and the price of the prosluct dictated by 
the middleman andi his market, its the craftspeople that absorb any loss. 
The craftspeople who were once genuinely self employed can no longer 
stay afloat because they haveno access to credit, noability te buy raw ma- 
tens in bulk and take ad vantage of better prices. no idea of who the end- 
wer of their product is, and therefore no understanding of the market 
Adequate space to store finished goods and raw materials is also a prob- 
Jer because their homes are small and cramped 

‘A small prochucer with traditional skills ikea basket weaver, usesage- 
old primitive tools. Hor products sell ata low price locally, and she has 
limited access to markets where her products may fetch higher prices, Some 
tof her traditional skills are becoming redundant because certain types of 
natural raw materials are becoming extinct, or their access is banned, oF 
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they are very expensive. The Forest Department prohibits forest dwellers 
from cutting bamboo even to butld their own traditional homes. The tim- 
her merchants, however, may rob the forest by bribing the forest guards, 
‘Cane is vanishing from the forestland. Under official agreement, entire 
sections of the bamboo forest are sold to paper mills ata low price to turn 
into pulp. As a result, the basket weaver pays 15 rupees for a sever-foot 
bamboo in the epen market, while the paper mill pays less than a single 
rupee 

The street vendors, ubiquitous in India, are aso self-employed, and 
they face a different set of problems. Although they are, in effect, the 
country’s prime market and distribution system for fresh produce, they 
are not considered workers either, There isa new national policy regard 
ing vendors and hawkers, but much depends on if, ane! how, itis imple- 
‘mented Even though the fresh prociuce market in every Indian ity ismade 
up of small vendors, theirspace in any market isconstantly under dispute. 
There is a tendency to lock down on traditional Indian markets, The rea- 
son may be that in a low-value goods market, both buyers and sellers are 
poor, and their needs do not factor into a grand vision of a modem city. 

The grouind reality ofthe self employed isa sad reflection ofthe pov- 
erty and powerlessness experienced! by the majority of the country’s 
workforce. The questions that come to mind are unsettling. Why do we 
not rovitalize traditional Indian economic structures instead of neglecting 
them? Why do we mindlessly imitate so-called modern systems and to- 
tally ignore the reality of Indian life? How can one have @ vital banking 
system where large majorities of economically active people are unable 
to n6c0ss its services? How do we build modem cities if we cannot plan 
for the businesses that actually make up the marketplace? How can one 
have a labor movement that does not even recognize more than three 
fourths ofthe country’s working population as workers? How can we say 
we havea women’s movement ifthe multitude of poor, rural women has 
no Voice? Because, os @ nation, we have not yet made poverty removal a 
lodestar to guide the actions of all citizens and every government, and 
because our feeble attempts to help the poor are crumbs thrown to gamer 
votes, we are still faced with these questions. 
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Rag Pickers 


Since the lae 180s, two-thirds ofthe population of Ahmedabad was eco 
nomically engaged around the textile industry. An entire subeconomy 
jrew around the scrap thrown out by mills. Big traders purchased these 
discarded cut pieces and end strips of mill doth anki sent them through a 
‘chain of contractors to Muslim women in stu, who stitched them into 
{garments and quilts in their homes: Iran and woced scraps were sold alse 
through subcontractors, to Marwari women junksmiths to buen ina buck- 
, itchen racks, cooking stoves, and smal items of furniture. The main 
‘constumers ofthese recycled products were poor urban families The fow= 
‘est in the hierarchy of Scraps went to the dalit women, who picked aver 
thefloor sweeping of mills factories and shops, and salvaged any useable 
waste thrown out on the streets, 

These waste pickersare like sel-appoinied ey clinygayents visting 
every worksite, roadside. and garbage dump in search for anything of 
valkie—newspapersand white paper, lass bottles, plastichags, battle tops, 
bits of raken machinery, iron nails and steel filings. diseaeded hair, and 
pieces of wood 

Aum picher'sday begins atthe crack of dawn. She picks up her large 
thela and sets off on her daily beat, her quick, trained eyes scouring the 
roads and sidewalks for marketable wasts. She benls to pick it wp with 
her sight hand and drops it inthe thela hanging over her lett shoulder: 
She walks, she ses, she bends she picks she throws inher bag and walks 


” 
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fon She is home hy nine o'clock in the morning, just as the morning rush 
bbeqins. She quickly cooks lunch, feeds the family, and returns to the 
streets once again. At midday, she spreads the collection on the floor, 
sorts the various items inty separate bags, and delivers the haul to @ 
dealer. The dealer gives her cash—the price for each of the various cat- 
egories she collects is different, There may be some rejects in her haul, 
bbut she can hardly argue with the dealer about their value. Back home, 
she lifty her thela and is off on her beat once again. She is home before 
dark. On the way home, she buy’s groceries for the evening meal from 
the cash she earned that day—flour, rice, salt, anions, and a few spoon- 
fuls of ol. She cooks the supper, feeds her family the evening meal, and 
if sheis not too tired, she will sort the waste collected in the afternoon. If 
there is some water let over in the bucket, she will take a bath and then 
goto sleep. 

Scavenging is demeaning, backbreaking work, but itis available to 
anyone and everyone who needs to have work in a city. Even children, 
with their keen eves, can be gainfully employed during the day, walking 
the streets with their mother or in small bands on their own. The hours 
are long, the health hazards numerous; much depends on luck, and a lot 
depends on the prices the dealer is willing to pay. The rag pickers them- 
selves have no bargaining power, 
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In the late 14709, a Gujarat University student Anjana Dave, who was in- 
terested in issues related to government-run labor welfare schemes, came 
to see me. Idrew her attention to the rag pickers of Ahmedabad, All were 
poor working women, and yet no labor welfare schemes would ever reach, 
them because they wereself-employed. SEWA was ustbeginning to learn 
about their work and trade when this student expressed a desire to help 
usin our efforts. Under her direction, SEWA conducted a study ofthe rag, 
pickersof Ahmedabad. earned hera master’s degree, and it gave SEWA 
a better understanding of the rag pickers” trade 

‘According to Anjana’s survey,! the women’s income from rag pick 
ing was very low amounting to les than. 260 rupees per month. Ninety 


1. Anjana Dave. “A Socio-Economic Survey of Paper-Picking Ladies in 
Ahmedabad,” Unpublished Master‘s thesis, Gujarat University, 1976, 


Gleaming weeyelables at city dump. (Amit Dave 


percent lived in slums their average family size was six members, More 
than half of their children were not eneolled in any school. In 48 percent 
‘of the familios, women were the sole income earners. A majority of the 
women belonged to the landless rural artisan community who, until two 


generations ago, worked as weavers, cobblers, or leather-workers. Histori= 
cally, they havebeen oppressed by the higher caste power structure—they 
are the dalits. They had left their village homes because of poverty and 
arrived in the thriving textile city of Ahmedabad, where they made their 
‘homes in city slums and searched for jobs, 

The working conditions of rag pickers are hazardous, By constantly 
handling acid bottles, electrical wire, nails, glass, dirty paper, and cloth 
‘with their bare hands, they expose themselves to innumerable health risks, 
‘Skin diseases, eczema, and breathlessness ae their complaints, as is chronic 
‘pain in their back, legs, neck, and shoulders. “Iam exhausted before [start 
my work," is a rag picker’s common complaint, Recently, 2 crude pipe 
bomb exploded in the hands of a rag picker and severed heer arm. “These 
Who handle dust live a life worth dust,” laments Dhooliben, whose very 
‘name means dust. Since most of the rag:picking; community isdalit, caste 


prejudice. inaddition to the lowly status of their work, increases their sense 
of worthlessness 

Prices of recyclable raw materials fluctuate from month to month and 
area to area, depending on the whin of the dealerand the supply of serap 
imported from foreign countries, The women, however, accept whatever 
price their junk dealer offers, 

Today, one kilo of waste paper sells at 3.50 rupees, carton boxesat 250 
rupees, thick plastic bags ats rupees, plastic toys at 5 rupees iron scrap at 
4 rupees, and 1 kilo of hair sells at 100 rupees. The plastic from mineral 
‘water bottiessellsat z rupees per kilo, while the bottle lids fetch anywhere 
from 5 to 35 rupees, Thisis because there isa thriving industry’ that refills 
these bottles ry tap water and passes it off as mineral water. 
Unlike earlier decades, there is leas paper in the garbage, and plenty of 
plastic. Today, inthe first years of the new millennium, the women can 
arn approximately 500 rupees a month; in the late 1970s they made 200 
rupees—inacexquate income in both cases. 

‘Tworag pickers—Dohiben from Girdhamagar and Chanchalben from 
Raikhad—took mete their communities ona summer day in 1980, We held 
‘meetings inthe aftemoons, when the women came Home to sort theit-col- 
lection. 1 found the women to be open and surprisingly outspoken, their 
individual diffience giving way to their collective eagemess to welcome 
change. Word spread in the communities 50 fast that, within a year, rag, 
pickets formed o significant pertion of SEWA's membership, led by 
Chanchalben, Also, by now, Ihad a new colleague—Ranjanten—to help 
‘with organteig rag pickers in other parts of the ity 

Anjana was appointed toorganize their union, job-she did with great 
dedication. She eventually left SEW A when she was appointed to the post 
of a government labor officer. Despite our loss, we were glad to have a 
voice in the labor bureaucracy 

With the help af TLA’s contacts in the textile mills, one of the first 
things SEWA did was to convince the mills to allow our rag-picking mem- 
bers to pick paper and other waste directly from the factory floor and of- 
fices, While the managers in the mills had no problem with giving us 
‘access in reality, the plan was tough to put into action. We found that an 
{niormal network for claiming garage was already in place among, some 
factory workers and their supervisors, They put up a brief but unexpected 
fight, Although SEWA women did finally get access, Iwas reminded never 
{o underestimate the power of invisible vested! interests. 
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Such an arrangement with the mills helped a few of the wornen, but 
what of the others? Demand from vther women for “office work’—epllect= 
ng waste from offices—was increasing, But by 1080, the mills were all fac> 
{ng hard times and their production was declining. As a result, serap from 
mills dectined considerably. According to the mill owners, the mills were 
dying out because of increaked production costs others felt the reasons wore 
move complicated. and pethaps lay in an unwillingness to invest and up- 
date their machinery. But by 1999, siaty mills had completely closed down, 
rendering more than 125,000 textile workers—almost all men—jobless 
With such fierce competition and few new jobs in sight, wefound un: 
mily sitting and smoking at the doorsteps of our 
ing hopes of yet another industry job in the near 
future, Inthe meantime, thouxh, the busden of supporting the family fell 
oon the shoulders of the women. The poorest among them having mo capi- 
tal and no marketable skills, were resorting to ray picking from roads to 
make a living, Chanchalben said, “Since rap picking is our lot in life, we 


employed men of the 
members’ homes, mu 


accept it, But we cannot accep the low prices for the waste. Thal, we will 
fight for 
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In order to get abeiter price forthe waste, the women decided toside- 
step the midddleman—the dealer. The demand was for “our own pitha” 
(godown). By setting up a eooperative that functioned like a dealership, 
the waste could be sorted and graded better, and the women would get 
betler prices. The women needed! a large enough space in the stumste sort 
andl store, bt none was readily available. Then one ofthe women leaders 
came to the front and offered her backyard for the purpose, at no cost to 
the members. These were rapid and exciting developments—the women’s 
Initiative and enthusiasm was gearing into action, Women bought shares 
1nd lauinched a new cooperative. 

But SEWA‘s inexperience at starting an economic unit eventually led 
to dismal failure. The women’s leacier herself caused the most damage. 
With thriving business in the backyard, it did not take long for her and 
herhushand to set themselvesup as midlemen—and corruptones at that. 
Theother women had just substituted one dealer for another—a worse one. 
Quarrels and complaints began mounting, and our efforts at sorting the 
issues were complicated by the fact that the women Were from the same 
caste and mast were related to each other in some way or another Even a 
fair dissolution of the cooperative was difficult—the money from the 
group's bonk account disappeared. Most of the members lost their share 
contribution and understandably turned bitter and Nostileto the union. 
also created rifts among the members and theit families—even a wedding 
‘was called off. The experience cast dark shadows on the credibility of the 

This failure was one of SEW A's major learning experiences. The plan 
ning, thechecks and balances, the fair distribabon, and proper implemen- 
tation systems all require disciplined teamwork, and that important 
sgroundivork wescrucial before any economic venture could be launched 
‘Twas also touched by the fact that despite the breach of trust, the women 
did not give up hope. It was time to explore other options, 

Foratlong time, the women hac an eye on the overflowing wastepaper 
bins in government offices, The white paper trash from a single office 
building could feed many families. So we tuned our attention to the gov- 
‘emment offices, requesting permission to collect their trash. ur letters, 
however, did not receive any serious attention, 

‘Meanwhile, SEWA’S membership of rog pickers was increasing. We 
held a series of meetings in thetr neighborhoods to explore the women’s 
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options by learning about ther latent skills, thei inclination to lear new 
skills, and their level of motivation, What emerged at these exploratory 
meetings was quite inerestng, 

Those women who cane from weaving communities in rural areas 
had an interest in reviving theit weaving skills, Others preferred to got 
into domestic or institutional cleaning work. Some wanted to learn new 
shill, like making fle folders and other office stationery from recycled 
paper Yet the majority wanted to continue collecting waste from roads 
and public places; they just wanted a bater price for thei waste. They were 
afraid of any new uncertainty, as they were the poorest. 

We noted thatthe women, who were all from the dalt community, 
still maintained 9 hierarchy within thelr own ranks—weavers considered 
themselves superior tacobblers, and they both felt superior to the Hangi— 
the cleaners. Despite great efforts to break down and commingle the vari- 
‘ous subeastes, inthe end, the wemen preferred the company of their own 
community. Inthe early stages oforganizing, this kinctof insularity fairly 
common, but eventually, as women become aware of the failures and 
successes of other cooperatives, barriers begin to break down and they 
begin to see other women as co-workers and sisters to sympathize and 
‘empathize with. This transformation cannot be forced it has to undergo 
an intemal process of realization—slow, but essential 

By enlisting the help of existing government training and suppor! 
structures ike the State Weaving Centre, the SEWA women received tain 
ingto upgrade their weaving shill. They formed. a ceoperative—nunali— 
called Vijay, meaning victory, and began producing shit fabrics forthe 
‘open market. They could raise enough money to build ther own shed in 
their slam neighborhood. 

The younger lot of rap pickers and their daughlers received training 
ata government polytechnic in making office stationery from new and 
recycled paper, The woren made envelopes from serap paper for office 
use, and for years now, they have been supplying govemmentoffices with 
filesand stationery. They named their cooperative Gitanja 

‘The cleaners named thei cooperative Saundarya, which meansbeauty. 
‘The women received training in professional cleaning methods and proper 
product use. They were encouraged to use apmans and gloves, which they 
initially found amusing, Theie cooperative gots contracted by large insti 
tutions to clean grounds and offices, 
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‘The majority of ray, pickers who preferred rag picking formed a co- 
operative called Sujata, which, because of its size, ater split into two. 
Unfortunately, one of them is defunct today. 
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an active member of the Saundarya cooperative, 
‘was a widow iho worked hard to put her only son through high school 
and university. She was looking for an educated bride for her son, a girl 
who would be willing to make her home in a poor family, and she found 
her in Manjula, a young girl from her own east who was studying in the 
first year of college. Manjula wanted a career in teaching, 

‘Notlong afer the engagement, Manjula saw her future mother-in-law, 
Manekben, on the street, balancing a lange rag picker's hag on her back 
Manjula was taken aback, She had no idea that her mother-indaw was a 
rog picker. What worried her even more was that after marriage she too 
would be asked to gorag picking, Herdreamsof becominga teacher would 
come to nothing, despite her year of college. Her mother, however, had 
ro sympathy for her feelings. She said, “All honest work is good work. 
Don’tgive yourself airs ust because you've had some education.” Despite 
her fears, Manjula got married 

Manekben set out for the streets every morning, but never asked 
Manjula to go with her. After about a month of marriage, Manekben 
brought Manjula tothe SEWA office. The mandali had received a contract 
to clean the National Institute of Design (NID) and was conducting inter- 
viewssto assign positions. Manjula wasimpressed by the beautiful grounds 
and buildings of NID but could not quite digest the idea of working as a 
leaner there. Her husband hac not found a job despite his education and 
had started selling steel cutlery and tableware from a pusheart in the 
market. So, setting aside her dreams of getting a “table-chair” job, she 
joined the new cleaning team with a good spirit. 

Within a year, Manjula became pregnant and quit het work at NID. 
Her team members, however, wanted her back. A few months after de- 
livery, Ratanben, the team supervisor, came to Manjula's house and of- 
fered her a supervisory assignment at another institution—the Physical 
Research Laboratory. Manjula hesitated, but the president of the coopera 
tive, Hiraben, insisted, “We don’t want tolose you, Manjula. You aresmart 
and educated, and we all want you working with us” Touched by the 


‘women’s faith in her abilities and education, Manjula returned to work, 
‘She put a lotof effort in organizing and maintaining efficiency at the work. 
sites. Her leadership skills blossomed. Manjula was considered a good 
supervisor and an excellent spokesperson for her mandal 

In 1990, Manjula was chosen by her mandali to participate in a work- 
‘shop in Germany. She was part of a larger group of SEWA women who 
‘were invited to share their experiences as self-employed workers. Unfor= 
tunately, her experience in Germany was cut short by the ilness of two of 
her colleagues, whom she had to accompany home, 

{In 1991, the mandali appointed Manjula as manager of the Saundarya 
‘Cooperative. Within six years, Manjula earned her “table-chatr” job. With, 
that, she started intensive management training under Harshaben, a se- 
niior SEWA organizer. Her jab was to heep accounts, make payments, buy 
and maintain all cleaning equipment, meet potential clients, present quo- 
tations, and runa joo-womenstrong mandalias efficiently as possible. She 
‘was up to the challenge. 

The progress and problems of the Saundatya mandali are typical to 
any growing cooperative. New members receive training in cleaning ser- 
vices ata steady rate, but the cooperative has to workshard to place ther. 
Under contract, the women clean several institutions, banks, and shopping, 
‘compleres. Some teams work in apariment buildings, collecting garbeye 
from individual homes and cleaning commonsspaces like the staircasesand 
the compound 

“Typically, the women workin teams of to or three, for two to three 
hours ata time. The women who clean offices are required t finish their 
work before the offices open for business But that iseasier sad than done. 
‘Most ofthe women live in slums at the edge of town, far from the office 
buildings in wealthier neighhorhoods across the river. Some walk ninety 
_minuteseach morning to get to work, while others rely on municipal buses 
thatcost money and never run direct services between richand poor neigh- 
borhoads Asa result the womenhave trouble keeping to their schedules 
“They have been looking into operating a bus service of their own, a sort of 
“Saundarya Express” for commuting to work, but the cooperative needs 
more resources to make that a reality 

Initially, when the jobs included toilet cleaning and sweeping the 
grounds with a long broom, some women refused to do the work,eallingit 
“bung” work. But when they saw that ther toidet-cleaning, broomield- 
ing sisters were ustas well paid for their Work, itd not take long for them 
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to step in when there was an empty slot. There are sil Saundarya ladies 
and Toilet ladies, but inereasingly, the distance between them is deereas- 
ing, The gloves and aprons help, “Just ax the police has his uniform, anda 
nurse hashers, we too have our ola, have no problem with the uniform, 
lekeops my sari clean. Besides, earlier the officers would not drink a glass 
of water if we offered it hecause we were considered dirty, but these apron 
and gloves have somehow changed the offceeail’s attitude toward us!” 

Saundarya has diversified its activities, taking up small temporary jobs 
to meet the demands of the market. The wedding season keeps them 
busy—sdressed in clean uniforms, the women clean and decorate the re 
ception area with garlands, serve food and water to the wedding party, 
and help with the washing up. Saundarya also takes on the tasks of clean= 
ing publicewimming pools, baths, and toilets in public gardens. One team 
specializes in private house cleaning, another in hotel maid services. They 
are now constructing a website to market their diverse services. 

‘After initial success, the nascent mandali received a major sethack in 
the form of a lawsuit. How can a group of poor, self-employed women 
coming together to provide a simple service like cleaning be a threat to 
anyone? And yet, there hasbeen a concerted effort by theemployees’ union. 
al the institutes to keep the women from establishing, a presence. 

‘Thelegal argument made by the employees’ union was that the mom- 
bers of the Saundarya cooperative have undertaken cleaning work in the 
institution on the basis of a contract, and that means the women are the 
“empleyees" of the cnoperative, as well as the institution. While we want 
the court to recognize the cooperative as an entity, with a collective joint 
ownership as shareholders, who take joint responsibility in distributing, 
the risks, both in profit or loss. The members of the cooperative arenct on. 
the payroll of the institution that they clean of of the cooperative itself 
(Only Saundarya as a cooperative is responsible tothe institution and vice 
versa, So the question of proving any employes-employee relationship is 
‘out of question. The employees’ union was afraid that union jobs in the 
institution would decrense 

This case has made the rounds of the Labor Court, the High Court, 
and the Supreme Court! Ifthe courts do not accept the validity of the eo- 
operative as an entity having the right to negotiate on behalf of its mem- 
‘ers, the future of al labor cooperatives will be seriously threatened, This 
is not an issue of wages—fair wage standards have already been met— 
this isa fight over fundamental concepts of labor. 
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Manjula's hands were full with trips to lawyersand courts. The num: 
br of institutional clients declined. No one wanted to be caught in the 
‘midalle of a legal labor battle. The ggg Government Resolution exempt- 
ing women’s cooperatives from the tender system was withdrawn, and 
the cooperative was forted fo submit tenders for contracts to clean and to 
collect garbage 

In order to undermine SEWA’s efforts to provide fair wages to its 
‘members, other contractors often quote very low rates for cleaning, “But 
‘we cannot.” say’ Manjula. “Ourcooperative securesat least the miimum 
‘wage. f not more, for our members.” 

For the Saundarya cooperative, the number of client institutions, 
‘members, and their income has been fluctuating since 1990. During the 
court cases, the demand for Saundlarya's services decreased. It has since 
picked up, but increasingly, the institutions have been charging high fees 
for their tender form—ranging from 200 to 500 rupees—and asking for a 
deposit ranging from 10,000 to 50,000 rupees depending on the slatus of 
the client, which also includes the Government of India, “If we are asking 
for work, we need to fil up those forms and deposit the maney, but when 
[apply to several clients, it means blocking off big amounts of money 
‘which our mandali cannot afford to do,” says Manjula, 

In the meantime, for old timers like Ratanben and Diviben, rag pick- 
ing off the road is concurrent with such cooperative efforts. The women 
stil collect and take in their recyclables to the dealer for cash, The dealer, 
however, isnotas pleased with ther, mostly because the women no longer 
borrow money from him or entrust their surplus with him for “safety.” 
‘Asmembersof the SEWA bank—which isalsoa cooperative—the women 
have savings accounts. Ratanben has about 10,000 rupees invested ina 
long-term finest deposit scheme that payshigher interest, but Diviben finds 
it difficult to save or borrow much because she is old and supports her 
‘mentally retarded daughter, However, both earn a 15-peteent dividend 
from their SEWA Bank shares every year 

have often thought of taking aver an empty factory building of one 
lf Ahmedabad! closed mills and establishing a.campus where the indus- 
tries that engage the poor self-employed women can come together. It 
‘would house facilities for research, product design, storage, processing, 
financial services, ancl training in skill development; services related! 0 
building market infrastructure for every industry; anc direct links to the 
‘mainstream markets ofthe country, The campus would havea library and 
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childcare and health care centers for the women. The recycling industry 
wold play a significant role on campus 

Recycling has an enormous capacity to generate income-caming op- 
portunities. Here lies the opportunity te link the formal and informal sec- 
tors of the workforce in one industry. City plans need to recognize the 
‘enormous services provided by the Fag pickers in keeping the city clean 
and integrate them into a fair, equitable system. Historically, every time 
an industry modemizes and formalices, the women working in it as part 
of the informal sector get pushed out, and the formal sector, dominated 
hy men, steps in to reap the benefits 

The rag picker picks recyclables from the garbage, sorts them into 
‘broad categories, and sells them to a dealer. The scrap dealer further sorts, 
cleans, packs. and sells the material to small-scale units and factories that 
[process and prepare new raw material. This material is sold to manufac- 
turing units, which are part of the formal sector. They in turn produce new 
products for the market from the recycled stuff. This is typical of most 
industries in India—more than half the production process, which is abor- 
intensive, isclone by low-paid laborin the informal economy before iteven 
reaches a factory, By recognizing every worker at every stage of the pro- 
dlucticn process as integral tothe industry and the economy, we can be- 
sin. to build equitable, democratic, and participatory systems that are key 
to eliminating poverty. 
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Chindi and 
Garment Stitchers 


Chindi Stitchers, 


In the fate 1970s, Ahmedabad was the largest trade center for chindi which 
are serap strips of fabric two to eight inches in length—byproducts ofthe 
teatile manufacturing process. Every year, some 3,300,000 kilos of chindi 
came out of the mills, while another 200,000 kilos were discarded by 
powerloom factories and processing houses that paid contractors to clear 
the waste from their premises.‘ Caleutta, the largest producer of children’s 
clothes in India, bought the best quality chindi from the stock. About a 
filth ofthe chindi was used es rags for cleaning, machines, tools, and other 
factory equipment. The used, dirty. oly chindi, called dash Cini, wasals0 
sold, but tosmall, local traders who in furn sold it by the kilo to the poor 
{hol makers of Dariapur. A khel is. quilt cover made by joining pieces of 
chindi together 

Initially the mills paic contraetorsto remove thechinal from the mills, 
and then they started to give itaway for fee before the 1960s. By the 19608, 
chindi was sold—its price ranged from 1 to 4 rupees per kilo. Inthe 19708, 
it hovered for years at 4 rupees.a hilo and then jumped to-11 rupees kilo 
in the 1980s. According to the Ahmedabad Association of Chindi Traders, 
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khols were in big demand during the 1980s. An average middle-level 
trader kept about a million kholsin stock, supplying traders from Gujarat, 
as well as neighboring Rajasthan and Madhya Pradesh. It wasa thriving, 
profitable business with very litle risk. As the hindi industry grew, and 
‘with it the demand for chindi, prices began to rise 

‘The daghi chindi khols werein greater demand than ever because they 
‘were Very cheap. At7 fo 10 Fupeesa khol, even the poor could afford them. 
Although a khol is a quilt caver, its users are generally too poor to stuff 
any cotton or cloth between the layers to turn it into an actual quilt. In 
the hilly areas of the Panchmahals and Dungarpur, the poor stuff their 
hols with old newapapers to keep warm. In Ahmedabad, a khol is an 
all-purpose article, used as « bedspread, a sleeping bay, a floor cover 
ing, a storage sack, or even a shaw 

“The khol producers are|ustas poor asthe khol purchasers. nthe 16708, 
about 3.000 women, mostly Muslim, living in the inner-city area of 
Dariapur, stitched these khols. The traders supplied the chindi 


boiling water mixed with soda powder and kerosene; dry them, ion them, 
sort them according to size, and then finally stitch the chindi into a khol 
‘on a sewing machine in their ane-toam homes. One khol woul contain 
anywhere from sity to ninety rag pieces. Itook two days tomakea dozen 
hols In the evenings, the women would carry the stitched Khols tothe 
trader, where on average four people processed the finished Khels: one 
weighed! them, noting the deficit from the previously sold raw material; 
second checked the qualitya third calculated the amount of payment due 
and handed over the cash to 4 fourth person, wha would then pay the 
‘women. The going rate was 60 paise per khol. OF course, after weighing 
the khols, any deficit in weight due to trimming was subtracted from this 
payment. A woman returned home with 7:20 rupees for a dozen khels. 
On thevway home, she had plenty of ppportunity to think about how much 
she had subsidized her trader inthe cost of production. By using her own 
|workpiace and providing for her own sewing machine, electricity, essols 
for washing, fuel for boiling the water, cleaning products, and even the 
thread for sewing all ef which she paid with her own money-—she was, 
in foc, subsidizing the trader. In reality, her actual income was minuscu 
[No wonder the khol business was so profitable for the traders. However, 
because the women sttchers produced items from waste for the use of the 
poor—thatis, the producers the consumers, and the waste material were 


Mother and daughter stitshing chindi into Khols on old machines. 
(SEWA Academy) 


all part of the informal economy—the chindi industry remained invisible 
to the mainstream labor movement 

Dariapur wasnamed after Darla Khan,a favorite nobleof Ahmedshah 
Badshah, the founder and ruler of Ahmedabad some six centuries ago. 
Dariapur has a mixed population of Hindus and Muslims, rich and poor 
Many of the Muslims living in Dariapur wore related. This was the 
ndi business, crowded with chindi godowns, khol shops, and the 
‘homes of both the traders and the workers. While the men i) Dariapur 
worked in textile mills or drove auto rickshaws, theis women stitched khols 
athome. Almost every home had at least one sewing machine. Khol shops 
lined the main road, called Jorelan Road: the gedtowns were atthe back of 
the shops, and the traders lived with their families upstairs above their 
{Khol shops: During the day, the traders conducted busines in theirshops 
and received the deliveries of stitched khols and hindi after the evening, 
supper. 

Zoidaben was brought to Dariapur as a bride, from Karnataka, Ab 
though she spoke some Urdu, she hed trouble understanding the people 
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in Dariapur, Everyone spoke Gujarati, and their Urdu had a peculiar local 
flavor. But she liked her new home and the neighborhood because com= 
pared to where she came from, there were fewer restrictions on women’s 
movements here, The Muslim women in Dariapur walked about without 
a burkir, talked loudly, shopped on their own, went to movies with their 
husbands, and worked on sewing machines at hame. 

Zaidaben did not know sewing, nor had she worked for an income 
before, but she was nov keen fo Jearn, Her mother-in-law stitched clothes 
forthe entire family, Every few days, she would go to a textile mill witha 
_sr0up of neighborhood women to pick up a bundle of chindi for 5 rupees. 
She would wash and stitch these by hand into clothes for herself and the 
family. Iwasa that there was. time in Dariapur when everyone wore 
clothing made of chindi, hand stitched by the women. Although her hus- 
band often told her such stories about the neighborhood, Zaidaben sensed 
that her husband would not encourage her working inthe hindi business 

But during the day, she often helped her friend and neighbor 
Hussainaben with cleaning and sorting the chinali, Next, she learned to 
use a sewing machine. Slowly, and rather surreptitiously. she began mak- 
ing khols on her own. Sensing her inexperience, the trader determined her 
rate at 30 paise per khol. She was lad to be bringing in some money, litle 
though it was. Now she was al set to work, except that she did net have 
her own machine. She went to her neighbor's and took turns using her 
rented machine. 

‘The day she delivered twenty dozen khols o her trader and received 
payment in hand, the injustice of ital hit her “Only this much money for 
‘my days of abort L worked s0 hard and here I donot have enough to fake 
«sick child to the doctor!” Then she wenelered why she was surprised at 
her wage rate, when sheshould be glad to earn just about anything at al 
Moreover, a good portion of her earnings would have to be handed over 
to her neighbor, on whose machine she had stitched the khols, 

Like Zaidaben,a majority ofthe stitchers Worked on rented machines. 
‘The cut it took from their small, hard-earned income was painful but un- 
avoidable. She turned to her friend Hussainaben for sympathy, and the 
Iwo women gave each other courage. Both decided to muster up the cour= 
age and ask the trader fora raise. The following day, when they went to 
pick up their bundle of dirty chindi from the trader, they asked fora raise. 
Sensing the women’s determination, the trader decided to given, and the 
‘women succeeded in getting a ten paisa rate increase. However, as they 


were leaving, the trader tamed to Hussainaben and said, "Next time, con't 
bring such Solapuri women to my shop." He was implying that non 
Gujarati women were outsiders and should not have high expectations. 
Earning less pay for her labor, having no machine of her own, and being, 
treated asan outsider in her home was too much for Zaidaben to bear. She 
talked to her husband that evening and received plenty of sympathy, He 
fered to use some of their savings to buy her a secondhand sewing ma- 
chine, Zaidaben felt teribly lucky that she now owned her means of pro- 
duction, though she sill had to rely on a wage rate arbitrarily decided by 
the trader. 

Hussainaben’s brother Shekhubhai, an elected representative in TLA, 
‘came to my office in 1977 and talked sympathetically about the ehindi 
stitchers' plight. I went with him to meet the women in Dariapur. He 
showed me the chindi gedowns and the shops. The first woman to greet 
‘me inthe neighborhood was Karimahen, a short, dark, hespeetacled widow 
of middleage who invited me to meet with a large group of women stitch- 
ets, Karimaben was « good spokesperson for the chindi workers—she 
knew them well, and she could talk clearly about the issues they all faced, 

In order to better understand the problems of the chindi workers, we 
decided to conduct a survey in the seven poles, or streets, where most of 
the Khols were stitched. Karimaben had no patience for a survey. She com- 
plained, “We all know exactly what the problem is. Let mv tell you that I 
spend more on a khol thas | earn from making it. That is the problem.” It 
Was obvious that an increase in the woxe rate was the main issue. Fortu= 
nately, Renana Jhabvala came to SEWA at this critical juncture. She im- 
mediately began working on chindi workers! issues, and we discoveredt 
that Karimaben, Renana, and | worked well asa team. 

We insisted on proceeding methodically and conducting a survey with 
the help of Karimaben and Hussainaben Surveys are invaluableand have 
served SEWA well over the years. They help us gain a thorough under- 
standing of the issues before taking any action, and the process helps us 
Identify potential leaders in the community. 

The survey findings were reported 9 the chindi workers at a large 
meeting Then the women met in several small groups in one pole after 
the other, mustering courage te speak frankly an openly about the 
Wages they received and the problems they faced, These meetings did 
not go unnoticed, and there were attempts to break them up with a few 
well-aimed stones, Undeterred, the women had heard enough from each 
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‘other to know that their demand for a rate increase was justified and. 
overdue. 

Finally, as members of SEWA, the women sent a letter to the Presi- 
deni of the Association of Chindi Traders listing their demands, A copy 
\was also sent to the Labor Commissioner's office, Six hundred women 
‘members demanded that theit wage rate be increased from Rs. foto 1.25 
rupees per khol. If the women were surprised by their own bravado, one 
can imagine how stunned the traders were. An action committee was, 
formed to meet with the different traders every day to discuss cur de- 
‘mands. The traders listened to the delegates and gave them hope, Encour~ 
aged. the women waited for weeks fora positive outcome, but none came. 
Instead, one evening, we learned that the general body of the chindi trad 
cre’ association had resolved! fo stop giving any work to SEWA members 

‘We pursued our meetings with the traders more vigorously but they” 
lid not budge. Instead, they accused SEWA of creating unrest among, the 
poor in Dariapur. “The chiklren on streets ran after us calling names. 1 
could not complain to any one, nat evenin my own home,” said Zaidaben. 
‘The family members supported the women sdemands but dict not approve 
of them attending meetings, going to SEWA’s office, or moving about in 
the streets to talk to traders. “As soon as our husbands went to work, we 
‘would lock the house and run to attend meetings. Those meetings were 
like food to us during our days of unemployment. Our men would say. 
“You haveno work, just meetings to fill your belly with’ But weswallowed 
all such criticism,” said Zaidaben, 

(One Friday, alter the evening name, ee met in an open space behind 
a mosque, pouring out our frustrations, After some debate, we made two 
decisions: we would start a production unit for the most needy, and we 
‘would be louder in our demands. The first action had to wait. For the sec- 
fond, we decided to hold a rally on the streets of Dariapur. At noon the 
following Sunday, when people were resting aiter lunch, the women of 
Dariapur would gather on the street and shout into megaphones: “Hamari 
‘mage poori karl,” "Save rupia eke rahensge!” “Meet our demands!” and 
“No rest till we get our rupee and 0 quarter!” Dut on that Sunday, 
‘Karimaben found herself standing on the street with only a handful of 
women. Most of the women stayed at home, and even Zaidaten did not 
come. However, the event did not remain a secret in Dariapur. 

(On Monday, the president of theassociation called me to say that they 
were “never” against the demands of poor women! “Weare ready to pay 
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1 rupee per khol.” That evening. an agreement was signed between SEWA 
ancl the traders’ association. The women went hack to work, but the agree 
mont was never hanored. The traders did not pay the agreed rate of one 
rupoe to any of the women, 

The iscue of piece rate works extremely important and has not been 
adequately addressed by policy makers, The employer determines the 
piece rate in such a way that he gets maximum profit at minimum cost 
As longas the workers do nothave collective strength to speak up for fair 
rates, employershave theadvantage. Anotheradvantage isthat labor laws 
do not cover economic activities of piece-rate workers. 

In India, the government lists various trades that fall under the Mini 
mum Wages Act. But ina country where there areas many trades as there 
are people, such lists make litle sense. Stitching, for example, is absent 
from the official ist and so is not covered under the Schedule ofthe Mini 
mum Wages Act. Even in trades where theact does apply, enforcement is 
lacking. Nordoes india have an omnibus kind of national minimum wage 
that canbe applied to workers, whether listed inthe schevtule ornot, Labor 
lhws are implemented through the government machinery of the Labor 
Department, whose understanding of the unorganized sector labor is very 
limited. The department’ timeis mostly consumed by industrial disputes 
inthe state, Inspite of the overwhelming numbersof sel-employed work 
cers, their issues remain invisible and unheard. Under such conditions, it 
ss not unfair to question the relevance of Labor Department and its labor 
laws 

Despite our reservations, we decided to file a formal complaint to the 
Labor Department, We felt that as citizens, we must be willing to make 
government departments answerable to the people, however slow. te- 
ious, and frustrating the process may be. The women eleceda five-person 
‘commitiee to accelerate the action. The committee prepared a complete 
list of which stitchers worked for which traders and the rateseach one was 
paid 

The Labor Department called innumerable meetings with the work- 
‘ers! representatives and the traders, but the traders remained absent from 
key meetings in order to stymie progress. Negotiations continued for 
months without result, while in the meantime, one by one, the traders 
‘stopped giving work to the women, especially those for whom khol stitch= 
ing was their only source of livelihood. The tradersalso singled out those 
activein the movement. SEW, asa union, cid not haveany vietims’ fund 
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to support the suffering women, soit started a small khol production unit 
as a means of support. The initial capital of 3,000 rupees came from the 
TLA. Such an arrangement provided a temporary breather. However, it 
posed a problem for us during negotiations. The traders repeatedly argued 
that SEWA itself was a tracer just like them, 

‘A compromise agreement to pay 1 rupee perkhol was finally reached 
‘between the traders and SEW in the presence of the Labor Commissioner. 
However, in practice, the rate varied between Rs. 0.0 to 1.00 rupee and 
even this small victory was short-lived. Just as the wage rate increased, 
the price of thread went up, making the rate increase redundant. Since the 
women paid for the thread with their own money, this was a major set 
back, The price of thread continued to rise, s0 the women felt that another 
wage rate increase was called for. The khol trade was thriving, and the 
families ofthe traders were doing well. Many were binlding additions onto 
their houses. On Jordan Road, two new fancy restaurants serving west 
cen dishes were opened. Weddings were celebrated more lavishly than 
before in Dariapur. There was money fo be made in the chindi business. 

In 1986, the state government levied a sales tax on chinds. The chindi 

traders were very agitated and lobbied with the authorities inthe finance 
department to remove the tax. Their argument was that the new tax will 
bring the chindi production toa standstill and thousands of poor women 
starve without work! 
We were wide awake to this opportunity to assert our demands be- 
fore the finance ministry. We pleaded that until the traders Fulfillod the 
workers’ demand fora rate increase, the tax should not be removed. Rarely 
does it happen, but to our good luck, Sanat Mehta, the finance minister, 
also happened to be a very senior labor leasier. He tactfully put his weight 
tn the side of labor. The traders finelly agreed and started paying 1.25 
rupees per khol to all the workers, 

‘The word of our triumph spread to other parts of the city where the 
women stitched garments from chindi. A SEWA survey revealed that in 
the inner-city area of Shahpur, women stitched children’s garments from 
chindi and in areas like Bapunagar. Amraiwadi, and Saraspur, women 
stitched petticoats from cut pieces—yet another type of textile rap. Two 
leading, chindi stitchers from Dariopur entered the lanes of Shahpur to 
organize the women garment workers, 

‘The khol-making unit of SEWA served the victimized workers well 
to a certain extent. These khols were Soll in a shop SEW rented in the 


‘hel market. Selling them was nota problem, ut procuring the raw china 
‘material from the mills was very difficult. The traders were hand in glove 
‘with the mills’ sales departments. though the TLA supported us and 
contacted the mills en our behalf, the vested interests among lower man 
‘agement proved to be more cunning. The price our unt was charged for 
the chindi was higher, the quality lower, and the quantity always in 
‘question. Pieces of bricks and dirty blankets would be found inthe chin 
bag. Zaidaben once found a rusty dagger in it! The opposition our small 
pprosuction unit faced inthe chind market in the 1980s was certainly Fierce 
‘Yet the volume of business at the khol production unit was growing. 
Since itis SEWA’s policy tonot encourage any kind of commercial activ 
ties by the union, the khol unit was registered as the Sabina Cooperative 
in July 1982. The Sabina Co-op not only served the news of the vietim- 
ized members who were playing a leacing role in the union movement, 
‘but it generated full-time work at higher stitching rates even during the 
monsoon months. Asan outstanding, financially viableeconomie venture, 
Sabina received the first prize for excellence from the Gujarat State Coop- 
erative Department. Many sitchers wanted to oin the co-op and leave the 
traders, which was the surest way to pressure them to pay their workers 
‘well. The Sabina Co-ap was made a member ofthe Chin Price Commit 
{oe in tho Textile Corporation by the goveenment. This was the heyday of 
the chin trade and the highest visibility enjoyed by the chineli workers 
Anold woman called Bismillah, whom everyone called Khala, was & 
regular but quick visitor at the Sabina shop. In the afternoon, while her 
husband was taking a nap, Khala would buy good-quality chindi from the 
shop and then go from house to hous selling it fora small profit. Before 
Jong, someone informed her husband about Khala’s ventures. Her hus 
band scolded her severely and told her tostayat home where she belonged 
But the following day, Khala was back, making her rounds of business 
When she returned home, she found her husband waiting with astick in 
Ihishand. He wasso furious that he hit her several times until the neigh- 
bors intervened on her behalf. After a few days, when she had recovered 
fromberinjusies, Khala wasbackat the Sabina shop, Thereafter, the Sebina 
sisters accompanied her back home, although nobody knew whether her 
fhushand had stopped beating her. A few days later. the women at the 
Sabina Co-op offered Khalsa job atthe weighing machine fora monthly 
salary of 500 rupees. No one knew if Khala convinced her husband to let 
ther goto work, but she arrived every day, her face full of smiles and fear 


Aftera few months, the women saw a strange sight Khala’s husband began 
‘coming to the shop at noon every day, carrying a hot tiffin lunch for his 

Like Khala, other women going out to work faced similar reactions 
from theirhusbands and family, to varying degrees of disapproval. While 
SEWA does not intervene directly in the domestic matters ofits members, 
‘we encourage the women to provide steady supportto othersisters in the 
trad, particularly by strengthening their work security. Having economic 
security generates a gradual inner strength in the woman, which allows 
her to face and sort out her domestic problems with confidence. 

With Zaidaben managing the Sabina Co-op and Karimaben serving, 
as the vice president of SEW, the economic interests of the ching work: 
cers were well represented at various places. The women gained the respect, 
Of their community, the chindi traders’ association, and their own men, 
For SEWA, this was one of the first attempts ata joint action of union and 


cooperatives as a way of bringing about change. 

Butas the years passed, the textile mills began dosing down one by 
‘one, and without the mills, there was no chindi, By the 1990s, only fen 
zills had survived, and those were no longer producing cotton textiles 
Synthetic-fiber chindi is tough to stitch and is of limited use. The Chindi 
‘Traders’ Association was disbanded and both the traders and the khol 
stitchers lost their livelihoads, The Mukhtiar brothers—the tracers with 
‘whom we had constantly negotiated for wage inereases—closed down 
their khol shop and opened along-distance telephone booth in « cold drink 
parlor. 

Despite these changes across the city, the membership of SEWA in 
Dariapur remained unchanged. The SEWA Bank activitios were thriving, 
and the Sabin shop became: the hub for financial services including say~ 
ings, credit, insurance, and housing. Young Dariapur giris came to SEWA 
fo training in patchwork and cutting reaclymade garments. The Sabina shop 
still survives, but on a no-profit/no-loss basis. Zaidaben bought a small lat 
‘with her savings and a loan from SEWA Bank. But her leadership did not 
blossom further over the years:she stopped at being a good accountant and 
an amiable manager, Renana was elected the Secretary of SEWA, 

‘As garments replaced khols, gradually, the sons of old traders with 
enough capital shifted their businesses to the various processes of the 
modem hosiery and garment industry like cutting, stitching, interlocking, 
pressing, and packing, They sot up small factories serving big companies, 


Stitching garments in her new home. (Shreya Shab 


‘mostly employing men anel some gisls from Darlapur, Electric machinery 
has replaced the half-wheel treadle machines. The garment industry has 
spread widely in the slums of the working-class areas of the city SEWA's 
od of garment workers as well 

As seit, i face of injustice 
that the women see for themselves—that of the direct exploiter. That face 
may be ofa hard-hitting policeman, acold-hearted employer. ora vicious 
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le possible 
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realities of the poor are responsible for policies that are outdated, irrele- 
vant, impractical, unenforceable, and ot times out and out exploitative, 
SEWA takes on the struggle against all three levels of injustice. Besides di- 
rect negotiations with employers, contractors, and the police, we also hold 
rallies, go onstrike, and file court cases. Such actionssare taken at every level 
vither simultaneously or sequentially to draw attention to the issue, Cam- 
paigns, workshops, studies, lobbying, advocacy, preparing for eourt cases, 
and making alliances are all part of the struggle. But fundamental to al hese 
strugglesis organizing itsell, All octions—whether direc, legal, orat policy 
Jevel—are useful only if the women themselves stand united as one. 


‘The Garment Stitchers 


Garment making. is considered more respectable work than stitching 
chindi. Over the past three decades, we have found an increasing trend 
toward garment production in wemen’s homes, During the chindi work- 
ley struggles, we witnessed that the traders maintained their competitive: 
‘ness in the marketby lowering their labor cost, especially in labor-intensive 
industries like garment making, The employers push for home-based pro- 
duction so they can exploit the women’s preference for working from home 
to their advantage, 

‘The women of theShahpur neighborhood in Ahmedabad who stitched 
children’s garments from printed chindi were carefully following the 
Dariapur chindi workers’ struggle for a wage increase. Zaidaten and 
Karimaben both had relatives in Shahpur who stitched baby clothes from 
Cindi, s0 in 1986, with the help oftheir contacts, a survey of the lives and 
livelihoods of the self-employed garment stitchers was conducted. Dur 
ing the survey, we were heartened 9 discover midlle-aged women, al- 
ready restless with the existing situation and quite ready to get organized 
to bring change. 

The survey findings were not surprising.” Ax many as 84 percent of 
the women earned less than 509 rupees a month. The production cost 
was borne by the workers, Wage rates ranged from 1,50 rupees per dozen 
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forsmall yarments to 10 rupees per dozen forbigger garments. After ex- 
cluding the expenses incurted for the sewing machine, thread, electric- 
ity, home space, and commuting to the trader's shop, the women’s 
‘comings wete an average of 300 rupees permonth. Ninety percent of the 
women complained of pain in their feet, swollen legs, stiff backs, and 
sleeplessness. Most women had medical expenses forthe ailments related 
fo their occupation. Meanwhile, the manufacturers enjoyed a profitable 
business. Sixty-two percent of the women changed employers because 
flow wages end irregular work. Twenty-two percent owned their sew= 
ing machines after taking a loan from SEWA Bank, and 51 percent had 
their name listed in the employer's register. All the workers recognized 
the value of having an identity card or an attendance register. Forty-two 
percent were members of the SEWA union, and 48 percent had a bark 
account in SEWA Bank, 

When SEWA Was asked to set up several workers’ education classes 
under a government labor department scheme, we saw a perfect oppor- 
tunity to orgonize the garment workers and identify potential field lead- 
cers, By 1983, we had organized 3.99 frock and petticoat stitchers. While 
the chindi workers were more fearful, these women were ready’ to take 
up the struggle as soon as they joined SEWA. 

SEWA put the demands of the women to increase wage rates before 
the employers, but got no response. We urged the Labor Commissioner's 
office to intervene. Labor inspectors visited the homes of the workers and 
took evidence from them regarding the wage rates being paid by their 
‘employers, The employers’ work sites were also visited —some were even 
roided—but the government inspection yielded no results 

The employers were agitated in those days because the Gujarat gov- 
‘emment had increased the sales tax on ready-made garments. Like the 
CChindi Traders’ Association, thegarmentemployersalso approached SEWA 
to lend support to them for a reduction in the tax increase, but SEWA kept 
silent, The employers, in protest against the government, chased dow all 
thoir production units. The workers were without work for three months. 

‘Then came the rats 

In 1085, many of the workers faced communal cots, and the Mus- 
lim areas were the worst hit, The women’s homes were looted and 
‘burned. The SEWA Bank provided additional loans for sewing machines, 
While the SEIVA union contributed reliefand subsidy to rehabilitate their 
stitching work. Even sil, SEWA went through very difficult times 
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During the riots of 1985, cur SEWA office was under threat, Different 
parts of our building, were named after some of our deceased Feaders— 
Sopa, Zora. Kapila. Our Hindu neighbors took objection to the name 
“Zora,” a Muslim name. Historically, the present site of the SEWA office 
‘was the Diwan Wada—the residential quartersof the ministers during the 
Maratha rule in Ahmedabad. Ourpresent-day neighborsare their descen~ 
dants, and they are very proud of their heritage. Even before the riots, they 
hhad frequently raised objection to the Zora nameplate. Now, during the 
riots, a direct message came to us: “Take down your signboard, or face 
the consequences.” 

When the office opened at 10:00 4.4, I called a meeting and put the 
{acts before the council, The Hindus, who were in the majority, said, “We 
should not succumb to such threats, otherwise tomorrow they will stop 
‘our Muslim members from entering SEW." But the Musim women dis- 
agreed. Rahmatben. block printer and mastercraftswoman. who is fondly 
calle Mani, said, “Weave tobe practical in such critieal times. We must 
choose. Are wehere to defend signboards orto defend people? Who cares 
about a signboard?” The other women said, “If we take down Zora, then 
‘Soopa and Kapila must also be taken down.” 

‘After the meeting, | was sitting in my office when Mami and Manjula 
brought the three boards in, prickly with nails and hooks, I felt defeated. 
Suddenly, from the window behinel my ehair, the women saw big black 
flames going up in the sky. Raikhed was burning? Jamalpur was bound to 
‘be next. [quickly thought, and Mami and some others lived there, Before 
the entire city was put under curfew, they had to be taken home safely 
‘The police were no help. Who could help us? No one, other than our neigh- 
bors, could get the women past the rioting crowds. I requested help from. 
the very youths next door who had wanted the Zora hoard taken dawn. 
They were taken aback. Despite the posturing, Mami and her Muslim sis- 
ters were people they knew and cared about. They promptly put our 
women into their jeeps and delivered them to their doorsteps in the heart 
of the Muslim neighborhood. In return, the women escorted the young 
Hindu men out of their angry mehalla to the main road. 

The women do nat have much respect for politicians, because they 
now that riots are essentially political. "Why is it that no sooner do we 
have a new government in place, we have riots?” Karimaben asked. “T 
think the riots are engineered by politicians to discredit and bring down 
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the government of their opposition party.“ Nor do the wemen haye much 
faith inthe police. 

‘Tostop tits, the police impose curfews, but the curfow is an age-old 
enemy of poor women, They live in crowded localities, nene-room homes, 
here they have to be shut in with their elders, in-laws, children, infants, 
Visitors, and even goats twenty-four hours a day, for days.on end, under 
curfew ordors, After midnight, the lights have to be tured off, The ten 
sion, the congestion, the heat, and fear build up under such pressure. 
“Curfew is worse than riots,” the women all agree. 

Dariapur remained under curfew for more than two months daring 
the 1985 riots. One hot day, it became so unbearable under the prolonged 
‘curfew that Karimaben, then SEW.A's vice president, stepped cut of her 
home, gathered SEWA women livingin her neighborhood, marched tothe 
army officer on duty, and “asked” him to lift the curfew from Dariapur. 
Amazed at her audacity, the officer took her tospeak to hischief. Whether 
her account of the people's suffering affected his decision or because he 
felt law and order had been satisfactorily restored, the curfew was indeed 
lifted from Doriapur that evening, 

‘The city slowly started regaining normalcy, but it took more time to 
recover from the destruction of life and livelihoods. The garment employ- 
cersslowly revived their business and started giving work to the women, 
but ata lesser rate, 

India exports garments world ide, and the garmentindustry engages 
4 large number of workers in factories and an even larger number who 
work in their homes, Yet yarment stitching isnot listed in the Schedule of 
the Minimum Wages Act. It was high time for SEWA to demand an offi- 
cial minimum wage for garment warkers from the Gujarat government. 
In SEWA, 1986 was entirely devoted to the minimum wage campaign. 
Members in other trades, particularly the bidi workers, lent thei full sup= 
portto the garment workers’ struggle Women in other trades know that 
their struggles are similar, if not the same, and they’ are quick to offer 
mutual support 

After constant meetings with employers, contractors traders.and the 
labor department we gained strength and confidence in our abilities, Our 
negotiations with frock ters proved fruitful. The wage rate fora dozen 
fracks shot up from 2.50 t07.50 rupees, The workers were so happy that 
they sent thank you note ta the employers! in high spirits, some women 
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gave television interviews explaining the reality of their lives—the hard 
workand low income, and how just their demand wasin asking fora wage 
increase, Everyone felt that receiving favorable support from the general 
public was essential to winning justly. 

While our negotiations with local employers met with some success, 
we were also pursuing the minimum wage issue at the government level 
‘A campaign for the inclusion of garment stitching in the Schedule of Mini- 
mur Wages Act was building up. 4 rally of about 3,000 women garment 
\workersstarted in their own neighborhood, Karimaben leda rally of chindi 
‘workers from Dariapur, and the scene was worth watching. Here were 
Muslim women, dressed in their black burkhas, perched on a pedal rick- 
shaw, with a megaphone in hand, calling their sisters to join the rally. 
Zaidaben commented later on all their high spirits “It was the first time 
in my life that I raised my arm up, all the way up,in public! Butonce | die 
it, lost my shyness. In fact, I enjoyed impressing upon the general public 
that we are so many!" 

‘The rally ended at the Labor Commissioner's office. A member of the 
delegation submitted a memorandum asking for the following: minimum 
‘ogg, identity cards, welfare schemes for childcare, health care, ane school 
scholarships. Some women, like Karimaben, were so excited that they 
began to get loud and argumentative with the Labor Commissioner, and 
Thad 2 hard time restraining them. Other workers lobbied vigorously, 
going in groups to meet the ministersin their offices. A group of 290 work: 
ers gathered outside the office where the Minimum Wages Advisory Com- 
mittee wasbeing held. Our efforts were successful. In December 1987, the 
Gujarat government finally announced minimum wages for garment 
workers. The women were surprised by the prompt response, and with- 
cout wasting a minute, they showered the Labor Minister with flowers at 
his office in Gandhinagar. Unfortunately, the very next day, he withdrew 
hisown announcement. So strong was the employers’ pressure on him that 
he felt compelled to tur his back on labor. We were stabbed in the bock. 

“Isha Alia, in God's name, we'll try again!” the women said, and 
like that proverbial spider climbing the wall anly toslip again and again, 
we picked ourselves up. We released the story of ourketrayal tothe press. 
Other trade unions also joined in our protests. For months, we met and 
lobbied. in groups, with members of the legislature, and with party lead- 
ors, and we handed out leaflets outside the State Legislative Assembly. 
AA delegation of 2,000 SEWA members approached the Gujarat Chamber 
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of Commerce and presented our case for establishing a minimum woge, 
and they did us the courtesy of listening attentively. By now, we were 
ready with a full-length survey of the readymade garments industry in 
Gujarat, conducted by a competent authority like the International Labor 
Organisation. 

Eventually, in 1088, the Gujarat government issued a fresh notifica- 
tion for the garment stitchers reinstating the promised minimum wage of 
15.50rupees fora dozen petticoats, bal suits, and midi-frocks. It was good 
news indeed, but bad news soon followed in its wake, Employers began 
dismissing their workers. This is the other side of the coin in any labor 
struggle, when you succeed in your demand. Whenever the workers ask 
fora higher wage, they are victimized or dismissed, When work opportu 
nities are scarce for women, they are afraid to press for theie rights. 

SEWA now took an aggrossive stand by mising its demands for bet 
ter wages, bonus payment, logbook entries, and a provident fund, The 
Labor Department issued 2 notice to each of the employers we listed, The 
200 workers who had been discharged were reinstated. SEWA filed a case 
in the Labor Court on behalf of twenty-four women who were not reir: 
stated. The employers remained absent from court and sought frequent 
adjournments to the hwaring of the case. While the workers suffered un- 
employment and SEWA waited for the court’s judgment, the employers 
changed their company names to avoid the court summons, SEWA ap- 
pealed to the Gujarat High Court for justice toward workers, Members 
‘organized a dhorane in front of the employers’ shops. Our energies were 
being burned at both ends—local and legal. 

Internally, a demoralizing incident occurred. During the litigation an 
wages rates for petticoat stitchers, one of the SEWA loaders was bribed 
by an employer to solicit information regarding our strategy in order to 
break our unity. When this was discovered, the members were furious and 
the woman was forced to resign fram SEWA’s executive committee. How: 
ever, the damage to the unity of the women had already been done, 


Asinvariably happens, the price of thread shot up as soon asthe mini 
mum wage notification was announced. The stitching rate for a dozen 
petticoats was 8 rupees, out of which the cost of thread! rose from 2 to 4 
rupees, SoSEWA insisted that henceforth the supply of thread would have 
to come only from the employers. Finally, to accommodate the new price 
(of thread, the rate of petticoat stitching was raised from 8 40 10 rupees and 
then 14 rupees per dozen. The discharged workers were reinstated at the 
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new ate. Although SEWA has tradition of celebrating every success big, 
oor small, no one wasin any mood fo celebrate the reinstatement, The price 
of thread had risen yet again. The general feeling, in SEWA was that we 
were doing nothing but treading water. 

In 1995, the Lebor Minister was pressed for an enforcement of the 
‘minimum wage law. Garment workers were included in the law on paper 
only. Fr thenext two years, SEWA accompanied labor officersand worked 
jpintly with them to conduct inspections in garment units and ensure that 
proper identity cards were issued, minimum wages were paid, an aiten- 
dance register was being maintained, and the dues of the workers were 
being paid. Twenty thousand garment workers were now members of 
SEWA. 

‘Thenumber of garmentstitchers taking Joans from SEWA Bank surged 
as they sought to replace old sewing machines with new electric ones, 
‘Members were joining the Bank’s insurance scheme. They were renovat- 
ng theirsmall houses, orbuying houses in their neighborhood withSEWA, 
housing loans 

The times were changing, During the 1990s, retail trade boomed, as 
did the garment industry, Production occurred in small factories ax well 
as in homes. Both typesof workers were paid on a plece-rate basis accord 
ing to output, with no written contract between employers and workers, 
Demand for products like scour rmees, leah, fancy kids! wear, cushion 
covers, and chania choli dominated over frocks and petticoats in the mar- 
ket. Every month, SEWA Bank lent money for buying new machines or 
installing electric motors in the old ones to cope with the new demand, 

In the beginning of 2000, a severe earthquake shook Gujarat, At the 
same time, the state’s economy too suffered a shock. Again, ina changing 
economic scene influenced by liberalization and globalization, the world 
of the home-based workers underwent major changes. In September 2003, 
‘when attended aSEWA garment workers’trade commitiee, Lit like that 
ole spider again, struggling to climb a wall. A quick survey revealed that 
asset ownership had declined among the eighty-four members in the 
meeting, Only fifty-five women owned their sewing machines; the rest 
‘worked on rented ones,and only twenty-five worked on electric machines, 
Therenton sewing machines had risen from 50 to 150 rupees in five years 
Sinty women were assisted in stitching by daughters younger than age 
fifteen, Sixty-three workers lived in rented houses, and the average net 
income was around 30 to 50 rupees per day. The legal minimum wage of 
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Sato rupees per day was only a dream. The workers sighed. “Where is 
the work that we may demand wages?” One of them reported that in 
Revadi Bazar, out of eighty-four shops that sold petticoats, only nine oF 
ten are open—the rest having closed down. 

“The problem garment workers face today is not merely thatof exploi- 
tation. Locally, work availability has declined sharply since the city sul- 
fered communal violence in 2002. Mustims, who are predominantly 
home-based workers, have been affected the worst. Theriots were so dey= 
stating that the entire city wasparalyzed under a spell of fear. threat.and 
Joss. The tall on the economic lives af the city’s poor was enormous. The 
<ity’s informal economy suffered losses amounting to approximately 379 
‘crore rupees justin forty days’ time, according to the Gujarat Institute of 
Development Research (GIDR) study. About 257.000 home-based work= 
‘ers—araund So percent of the workers in manufacturing—were badly 
affected) 

‘This time, SEWA was.a direct victim of violence and hatred, Out of 
109,009 SEWA members inthe ety, 40.000-—most of them Muslim—were 
in relief camps, Two live bombs were found on the steps of our building 
‘but, due to timely information, were later defused by the police, Two of 
SEWA’s branch offices were bumed down, We all began working in the 
five relief camps, maintaining health and sanitation an linking the women 
and their employers so they could resume eaming, Five hundred sewing 
machines were put in the camps for producing garments that were sold 
in SEWA shops in the city, Work and income could to seme extent dis- 
tract the women’s minds from the unspeakable horrors they had witnessed 
"The prime minister entrusted us with the rehabilitation ofthe widows and 
‘orphaned victims of the violenee. 

‘Over time, the women have returned to their homes—some repaired, 
‘some rebuilt. Some were not allowed to return by their landlords. Those 
‘who feared to retum moved away to live with their own community in 
another part of the city. They have had difficulty finding work, far from 
their ld neighborhoods. 

Just as the industry seemed to be reviving, the employers stopped 
work for months in protest agains! a now value-added tax levied by the 
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central government on indlusizies. This was followed by a strike of truck 
drivetsall over India that brought major industriesin Gujarat to stand- 
still for months, There was work for six or seven days a month instead 
of an earlier twenty-day average. There was despair. It seemed that) 
ery macro policy affected the poor, setFempleyedl women in one way or 
another, 

'A major problem for those living in rented houses isthe attitudes of 
their landlords. To save on the cost of electricity, he controls the main 
switch, preventing the woman tenant from working late at night. “That is 
the only time Iean work fast.” says Faridaten. one ofthe commitiee mem- 
bers. “During the day, with my four children and an old man toattend to, 
Lean harlly work.” 

The women are also angrier. “The indifferent attitude of my contrac 
torangersmi,” said Zubedaben. “Ihave worked for him forso many years, 
Yet I dare not ask him for anything. His response is, ‘You are free to go 
Where you can get more.’ He knows I have nowhere to go, We continue 
to suflerin silence.” Her old fighting spirit has gone. The stress of unem- 
ployment wears on everything in the women’s lives. Amirjahan confides, 
“Theat my children when anything goes wrong”; while Sharifabibi admits, 
“I get very angry with my machine when it fails me at peak times.” 
Zulekhaben becomes angry with her husband: “Ihe were earning enough, 
1 would not have to work so hard. This is a do-or-die situation for me.” 
‘And yet they find the strength to continue. 

Manali the head of SEWA union, has dealt with labor disputes for 
many long years. She has less faith in the legal structure than ever before 
“In cases where [ have dealt ditectly with employers through meetings 
and negotiations, they have brought some pesitive results. But in court 
«cases, workers have mostly lost. Or they may have received some com- 
pensation or favorable orders, but ultimately they have lost their jobs” 
Anunderstanding of the employers’ capacity to pay the workers, combined 
\with a willingness to approach amicably any disputes between employ: 
cersand workors, are the hasic elements for resolving labor disputes, Laws 
do not bring justice to the workers, 30 why do we resort to legal recourse 
again and again? 

“The only faith the women haveis in their togetherness. The ather day. 
Saira, the young secretary ofthe garment committee, was reporting to the 
_members on now oetivities. She said that a newly appointed thread com- 
mittee has successfully explored the possibility of buying, thread in bulk 
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directly from the manufacturers. They will collaborate with SEW A’s rural 
embroiderers who were facing the same problem of the ever-tising cost 
of thread. A batch of young stitchers is being tramed in sewing machine 
‘maintenance tobotter serve the stitching community. A housing commit- 
twe has been set up to help those living in rented houses install separate 
clectrie meters in their homes, and SEWA Bank has begun providing fir 
‘nancial services to them. Salra also reported that almost ninety-two riot 
‘widows have collaborated with the National Instituteof Fashion Technol- 
‘ogy to create high-fashion garments. The prospect of developing thoir skills 
still excites the women. The spider elimbs, falls, but does not lose hope. 
She is not alone. 
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Vendors 


‘Three generations ago, Lakshmiben Teta’s family grew melons and 
pumpkins on the Snbarmati riverbed and sold their produce in 
Manekchowk, Ahmedabad’ vegetable market, They lived outside the 
walled city in Chamanpura, an area that has long since become a 
working-class slum. Farmers, weavers, potters, cobblers, and other pro- 
ducers from the neighboring villages came into the city to sell their wares 
‘With the advent of textile mills and other industry in Ahmedabad, the 
river water had so many industrial effluents that it could no longer sup~ 
port crops. While the men looked for work in the textile mills, the women 
continued to sell vegetables in the market, although they now hought 
the vegetables from wholesalers. As the market continued to grow, new 
houses and retail shops gradually began to occupy the once-open plaza 
of Manekchowk, 

Manekchowk is the heart of Anmedabad. The major market ofthe city, 
itthrobs with activity today. justasithasformorethan a century. thegan, 
in fact, as a conglomeration of markets—the commodities market, the gold 
and silver market, retail cloth, grain, and the spices markets, thebrassand 
steel utensils market, and, dominating them all by the sheer number of 
‘customers it attracts, the fresh fruit and vesetable market. The commodi- 
ties market has since moved, and the owelry merchants haveopened largee 
‘shops on the other side of the river in new midlle-lass neighborhoods, 
but the vegetable market continues to thrive in Manekchowk. 


‘The original market consisted ofa langebuilding where fruitand veg 
etable seers sold produce from stalls, Those stalls are premium real es- 
tate today. Demand for stalls in this vibrant market has so far outstripped 
supply that the market has long since spilled out ofthe building's eon 
fines and onto the sidewalk and side alleys. There are specialty comers— 
the lemon and green chilly vendors cluster at one end! of the street, while 
piles of shelled peasare sold at another: the over-ripe fruitsellers whocater 
to the poor sit along the building wall On the sidewalks, the vendors are 
predominantly women and children. Bach vendor occupies enough space 
for herself and her two baskets. They typically sell only one or to kinds 
‘of seasonal vegetables, and they do brisk business because their prices are 
low and they have the advantage of immediate accessbiity—the fresh 
greens are, quite literally, atthe fet of the passersby 

“The entice area isnothing but small businessesand smaller shops: stalls 
alongs the walls, pushatt vendors, pavement vendors and basket vendors 
line the streets with their wares. Mest customers shop on foot, but there is 
constant stream of traffic—nickshaws, cars and scooters whi past, le 
ing » cloud of exhaust in their wake, The streets are old and narrow, and 
the throng of customers is so great that automobiles must honk their way 
through the crowd. By any lox, this ety center should have been de 
clared a peclestrian zone along time age. 

Currently about 313 women sell vegetables on the pavement at 
‘Manekchowk. Many have been there for generations, lke their mothers or 
‘mothers-in-law before them. Most, like Lakshmiben Teta, belong to the 
rglaricommunity. Allaround them, thecity has gronn—more shops, mote 
traffic, more buildings, and! more people, However, very little oF this eco 
nomic expansicn has benefited the vegetable venclorsithas only served to 
‘elbow them into the margins or displace them. The vendars are the market, 
but not according to the municipality. It views the stwet vendors as an 
‘uncontrollable group that is too oor, toe ragtag, and too “backward” to 
deserve a place in the market. City planners would rather they did notexist 
The police see them as an obstruction to tafficalthough ironically, the ver 
dors have boon there since before the advent of the automabile. What mat- 
tersto the municipality is that they haveno Tegal claim on thetr place of work 


‘and ae therefore guilty of encroachment 

‘And yet the market exists because the vendors exist. Caught in legal 
limbo, the street vendors are vulnerable to all forms of exploitation, The 
retail shopsdo not want them on the sidewalk; the potice do notwantthem. 
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‘Vegetable vendors at the Manekchowk market, (SEWA Academy) 


‘on the street. But both are ready to lock the other way, day after day, year 
after year, if they are monetarily compensated for avertiny 

The real issue is not one of a territorial war between street vendors 
and vehicles; rather, itis how toanswer the needsof the traditional, small- 
scale economy that is still the backbone of Indian lite—rural or urban—if 
its very existence is in denial. Vendors the world over are struggling to 
finda way for the individual entrepreneur, the worker producer-marketer, 
to operate and contribute in a market environment that is designed only 
to mect the needs of a large-scale industrial economy. In the case of many 
developing nations, there is a gap between ground reality and the state's 
concept of the economic infrastructure it suppers 

Lakshmiben Tota’s family has been selling in the market for several 
attachment to her place on the pavement is particularly 
wwe birth to one of her seven children right there, 
avernent! She is old now and can no longer sell because years of 


their eyes. 


generations. He 
tunderstandable—she 


onthe 
breathing exhaust from passing cars has given her asthma. Her daughter- 
| hewwever, cecupies her seat in the market every day 

It was Lakshmiben who first approached SEWA with the problems 
of the women vendors of Manekchowk, and their biggest problem was 
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the police. By law, the women were encroaching on public space, and the 
police used their “illegal” status to extort all kinds of bribes in cash and 
Lind. Ifthe vendors failed to pay, they were beaten up and their goods 
‘were confiscated, Those that failed to placate the police were summoned 
before the traffic court, a process that wos terrifying for women who could 
ther read nor write, Their families had to intervene, and in the end it 
all cost them even more in both bribes and lost work time 

Initially. SEWA’s efforts focused on helping the women retrieve their 
contiseated goods: Because most of the women did not have ready money, 
they bought vegetables from the wholesale market in the moming and 
agreed to pay for them with interest at the end of the day. When the po- 
liceconfiseaes their goods, the women's troubles doubled: they still owed 
the wholesaler money plus the mounting interest. After only a few such 
days of trouble, the women were forever in debt to the wholesaler, The 
‘women needed eredit—not only to run theit day-to-day business but aso 
to tide thom over in times of difficulty. SEWA Bank began to look more 
closely at the women’s lives. The women were hard workers, they had a 
lange ard steady clientele, and they had great business acumen. AU they 
needed was capital te buy their zoods at competitive rateand legal space 
from which to conduct their business, The bank could help them with the 
former, and the SEWA Linion could tackle the latter, 

Dealing with the potice was not easy. Long used toa free run of frit 
and vegetables, not to mention some “tea money” for their pockets, the 
police stepped up their intimidation hoping that any efforts to organize 
the women would fail. approached the police commissioner several tines 
‘on behalf of the women to explore ways in which the women's presence 
in the market could be legitimized, but nothing seemed to work 

In 1977, a new state government came into power, and with it camo 
Inege-seale transfers in the police department; The new police officers 
took a particularly harsh view of the vegetable vendors. "Too loud and 
too many” was their opinion. On Independence Day, August 15, 1978, 
SEWA held a protest demonstration in the eity. Our voices must have 
been heard, because the municipal corporation drew four-by-four-foot 
squares on the pavement—enough space for a vendor and two baskets: 
“Bay topla-tijageh.” OF course, this was in no way a piteh license for the 
space, but we were still delighted! 

Dut the forces ogainst the street vendors’ presence were quite stron, 
‘The police and the municipal corporation were unhappy about the con- 
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gestion, and the shopkeepers resented the competition the vendors pre 
sented. The situation finally came toa headin jarwsary 1689. A cyclist died 
ina fight between two rival gangs at the steps of a bank in Manekehowk 
‘Tensions in the area were high, s0 asa precautionary measure, the police 
declared a curfew and clesed off the Manekchowk area. This presented a 
good opportunity forthe traffic police tage rid ofthe street vendors, even 
though they had nothing to do with the accident. When the curfew was 
lifted, business and traffic moved along, as normal but the vendors were 
not allowed to set up. 

‘The women were very agitated. Being daily earners, they could not 
bbear the loss of income, Most were alreosy treading water financially, 3o 
each day without work meant further losses and serious consequences. 
SEWA approached the municipel authorities with ardent pleas to allow 
the vendorsto sit on the spots chalked out for them, but al they did was 
shuttle us between the offices ofthe police and the municipal eorporation 
“Theofficials listened tous very respectfully but offered nosolution. Seven 
days of peacoful negotiations brought no results; t was Like hitting one's 
head against a wal 

‘The last meeting with the police commissioner was especially exas- 
perating, Sixteen of us were arguing the case for kxzalized vending when 
the police commissioner began lecturing us on the importance of family 
planning. Like a schoolteacher, he went one by one, around the room, and 
asked each woman how many children she hed. I suppose he meant to 
pput us on the defensive. But our leader, Lakshmiben, who has seen ital, 
piped up and ssid, “Sahib, so now you tell us, how many children did your 
mother have?” "Oh, my mother? Iam filth of seven children,” he replied 
sheepishly. That was the end of our negotiations. 

Late on theevening of January 28, we decided that the vendors would 
‘occupy their chalked positions in Manekchows the nest morning, and We 
informed the authorities of our decision in writing, The mayor called me, 
Lunging me to overtum the decision, but he gave me no assurance that he 
‘was willing to intervene to solve the problem. SEW was then part of the 
‘TLA, and much to ourdismay,even its president tried to dissuade me from 
such direet action, [old him I would sland by my members because their 
demands were jstified!—this was civil disobedience againsta law that was 
anti-poor. Everyone has a right to earn a livelihood, especially the port 

“The following moening, the vendors and SEWA organizers arrived 
at the market at eight o’elock, Two police vans were already stationed 
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there—as if we were going tobe violent! By ten o'clock, more police had 
arrived. Crowes gathered at the sight, ane there was tension in the air, 
The police seemed uncertain as to what should happen next, but the 
SEWA women had no such doubts. Theshopkeepers looked on curiously. 
The police asked me to tell the women to withdraw from the street, but 
| argued back and kept the police busy talking with me. In the mean- 
time, the vendors quickly brought their produce and took their seats. 
Other SEWA members and organizers stood by to defend the vendors 
in case the police decided to swing their truncheons at the women. 

‘The police could have treated this asa law-and-onder problem: they 
could have taken the vendors into custody or clamped down a curfew 
again, But as scon as the women satdown, the moming customers cls- 
tered arvund them, saying, “Oh, good! So glad you all are back!” Within 
seconds, chilliesand tomatoes were being weighed and meney waschang- 
ing hands. Business resumed and normalcy retumed, There was little for 
the police to do, 

By midday, the police decided to withdraw froat the scene. “So you 
think you don't need ust Fine, now you handle the situation!” And with 
this parting shot, they all departed, leaving, not even one policeman te 
direct the traffic. We rose to that challenge as well. SEWA members and. 
staff directed the traffic and crowds in Manekchowk for almost « week. 
After the first day, the women’s determination and efficiency must have 
Impressed the other traders in the market, for surprisingly, the men vol- 
tunteered their help and gave their full support to the women they once 
looked down on, The cooperative spirit in the market was unprecedented. 
In fact, even today, the women say that they havenever earned more than 
they dic in those six days of disobedience—there was no one around to 
collect kickbacks. Manekchowk was back to normal 

‘Although the venclors were back in place, they were still illegal ancl so 
the crux of our problem remained. Written petitions to all rekevant authori- 
ties went unanswered. We tried to shake things up with another demon- 
stration, larger than the previous one, and we invited the chief minister to 
address the vendors’ rally. We felt that as a people's representative, he 
needed to hear what the people had to say, But after hearing. the women 
out, Chief Minister Shri Babubhai Patel began instead to admonish ther, 
“Why did you leave your villages and come to the city? Don’t you see that 
{s the root of your problem?” But despite his attitude, he had registered the 
women’s message, Two days later, he called us to a meeting in his cham- 
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ber. The municipal commissioner and the police commissioner were wait 
ing there for us. Then the home minister, the law minister, and the labor 
minister joined in to discuss the vendors’ issue. Only Lakshmiben ane! | 
represented SEWA. Both sides were keen to sew an end to hostilities, s0 we 
worked outa temporary solution innotime, The SEWA identity card would 
be treated asa valid vending license for the wornen in Manekchowk. The 
card already contained all the necessary relevant information: the vendor's 
name and picture, the place where she sold her wares, and my signature as 
General Secretary of SEWA, For more than two years, until that government 
fell, the SEWA identity card remained valid, and the police harassment 
decreased. The following government, hawever, had other plans 

1981 was a difficult year for the city’s poor. There were large-scale 
demonstrations and riotson the issue of reserved seats for “scheduled caste 
and tribes” in the medical school. Unrest inthe city alway means loss of 
income to the self-employed poor. Spiritsat SEWA were also low because 
of internal tensions with the TLA leaders. Around this time, received an 
invitation from Supreme Court Justice and Chair of the Free Legal Aid 
Committee P. N. Bhagivati to attend a seminar in Delhi. I replied to this 
invitationin en agitated mood, saying Thad come across far too mary lews 
that were anti-poor, and I proceeded to write an account ofthe injustices 
done to the Manekchowk vendors in the name of the law. 

| also mentioned in my letter that Lakshrniben had beon selling veg- 
tables in Manelcchowk for the past forty years, siting in the same place 
where her mother-in-law had sat before her. Her income of 10 supers per 
day supported her family because her husband had been sick ar unem- 
ployed for twelve years, Each time she was fined—which was three or four 
times week—she had fo pay 12,50 rupees. She had receipts of the fines 
she had paid for past six years. Shakriben too had been vending in 
Manekehowk fr the past forty Years, and she too had the receipts to prove 
it, Deviben had been vending for twenty years in the Danapith section of 
Manekehowk: again, she had receipts for the fines she had paid over the 
past eight years. There were many women who could demonstrate eon 
tinuous presence at that market over many years 

Justice Bhagwati decieled to turn my leiter into a public interest pe- 
tition and advised us to engage a lawyer. We found Indira Jaising, a 
young lawyer who had won the case of Bombay pavement divellers. to 
{ight forthe rights of oar street vendors. On January’7, 1982, with SEWA 
4s an organization and Lakshmiben, Shakriben, Deviben, and myself as 


petitioners, we filed the case in the Supreme Court of India against the 
"muanicipal commissioner the police commissioner, and the state of Gujarat 
The petition claimed that by denying licenses to the petitioners, the ve 
dors’ fundamental constitutional right to trade was being violated by the 
municipality. The defense’s reaction was silence, and the police depart- 
ment did not attend. The two-judge bench ordered a “stay” on the pros- 
‘ecution of vendors, The Court ordered the municipal commissioner to 
protect all SEWA members in the Manekchowk area and to work out 
permanent solution for accommodating street vendors in consultation with 
SEWA. Until such time, the yerddors of Manekchowk would get tempo- 
rary certificates Wo sit and yer from their current places, SEWA’s second 
plea was fo make the Manekchowk market a pedestrian zone, butthe Court 
idl not accept it on the grounds that it inconvenienced existing private 
and public residences, shops, and offices in the area, 

Initially, our negotiations with the municipal corporation concluded 
‘with plans for long: term collaboration to settle these isvues. The corpor 
tion agreed to provide special buses for headloaders to transport their 
wares, a cold-storage facility for the wholesale market, and special vend= 
ing spaces for women in every new shopping complex built by the mu- 
nicipality. Unfortunately, the following year, the ruling government in the 
city fell and all cur plans came to naught, The court order regarding 


Manekchowk survives today as usta document, The municipality drags 
its feotat every step, ever as the next generation of vendors takes its place, 
plying their trade in the name of their parents—some dead, some alive. 

Harassment at the local level continues in Manekchowk. Vested in 
terests are deep and pervasive—space in this thriving; market is at pre~ 
ium, and the poor are bound to get the short end of the stick unless they 
can band together fo protect their interests, Through SEWA, the women 
have access to legal aid and a voice for effective and at times not s0 offec- 
tive communication with the gevernment. 

4.198% the President of india nominated measa member of the Upper 
House of Pactiament—the Rajya Sabha, On August 5, 1988, moved areso- 
lution on vendors—the first time in Indian Parliament history that street 
wendors came under discussion 

In my resclution, [urged upon the Government "to formulate a na- 
tional policy for hawkers and vendors by making thern a partof thebroadee 
structural policies aimed at improving their standard of living" | also 
urged “to protect their existing livelihood and provide legal access to 
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Four Supreme Court petitioners: Deviben, Laxmiben, Shakin, Elsben, 
(Anand Pat 


use of available space in urban areas.” J had argued through my resol: 
tion "to make them a special component of the plans for urban develop: 
ment, by treating ther as an integtal partof the wiban distribution system. 
Give them legal status by issuing licenses, by providing exclusive hawh- 
ing zones, and issuing guidelines for action at local levels. 

In his response, the minister of urban affairs promised sympathetic 
consideration to the vendor issue. The resolution to formulate a national 
policy for hawkers and vendors was passed unanimously. But without 
political clout tobring pressuze on the ruling party, a private member's reso 
ution has no mandatory strength. That is the peice ene pays for keepi 
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I! political parties; but we would have tt no other way 
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(Over the years, SEWA’S membership af vendors has grown fo 41,000 in 
Ahmedabad. The situation in Manekchowk has improved, but oaly magi 
ally; fines continue, but they are lower and less frequent than before. SEWA, 
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‘organizers go to the police station on their members’ behalf, This saves the 
vendors: working time, and the legal proceture followed without kickbacks, 
‘The women aweno longer subject tothe teror tactics of earlier days; such tac~ 
‘Ges ne longer work because the women are stronger, knowing they ate 50 
‘many, and that many will come to the aie! of one, so they can stand up for 
themselves and can get legal representation. 

Unfortunately, the anti-eneroachment authorities that confiscate their 
cart and goods still continue to bea threat: confiscated cart may not be 
released for several days, which means the vendor is unable to go gut and 
‘earn, Often, the cart that ss returned is damaged or broken, Before, theanti- 
encroachment officers used to take the cart as well as the goods on it now 
they dump the goods before the vendor and take just the cart. Small mer- 
ies, indeed! 

‘Meanwhile, the numberof city vendors has grown steadily. Itis diffi- 
cat to got definite numbers in the case of street vendors because they are 
_mobile and marketdriven. However, 2001 survey conducted by SEWA in 
‘Ahmedabad revealed that there were about 82.000 vendor in the city ene 
‘gaged in 100 different trades in 140 major markets. Twenty-five years ag0. 
in the Jamalpur market, for example, there were 125 vendors. Today, there 
are close to 1,000, Half of them are first-generation vendors, The potice made 
arrangements to accommodate two rows of fruit carts in the market, but a 
third row of vendors cropped up quickly, Conflict is inevitable unless the 
‘municipality is willng to address the growing vendor population and for- 
‘mutate @ system for issuing them proper space and licenses, 

‘Clearly, an increase in unemployment in the formel economy is the 
cause of the swelling numbers of those seeking to make ends meet in the 
informal economy, The vendors are just one such group. In Ahmedabad, 
the stoady demise ofthe city’s textile mils from 1980 through regolefe more 
than 100,000 mill hands, including, the contractlabor, without work.! Most 
Of the unemployed were men; many waited for years for a new factory 
jab to materialize during which time the challenge of feeding and cloth 
ing the family fell on the women, Seme mill workers have turned to the 
informal economy for work—setting up small businesses and very often 
competing, with the women at jobs that were once considered unskilled 
and low paying: Formany women, vendingis their only source of income; 
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about a third of the women vendors are the sole earners in their families 
In the early aggos, the municipal authorities announced that they would 
stop issuing pitch licenses altogether. Over the years, around 1,000 ven- 
dors had been issued such licenses intermittently, Now only mobile ven- 
dors can hope to get a license 

In a growing urban population, when the pressures for land owner- 
ship are huge, the authorities fear that, once legitimized, street vendors 
will ay claim toa space and build permanent structures over it This fear 
is not entirely invalid. The key, however, is to work with the vendors to 
‘build a system that allows for the poor to cama living, and for the au- 
thorities to maintain order in the markets, The current system is built on 
distrust and pig-headedness, which gives rise to abuse and corruption. 

With so many operations occurring in gray areas, systems af corrup~ 
tion have become deeply rooted. Retail stores owners and larger business- 
men can afford to bribe or intimidate the policemen, but the poor are at 
their mercy, A bangle seller outside the Bhadea temple must pay the po- 
iceman 3 rupees per cart per day as her fee. if she pays up this amount, 
‘he will be let to earn in peace forthe rest of the day. In areas where ven- 
dorsare more visible, because they ave the market, the amounts they pay 
‘out are larget. Toward the evening, especially on festival days when cus- 
tomers throng the markets, the air is heavy with tension; the power bro 
hers move among the customers taking note of haw much business each 
Vendor conducts because that will determine how much each woman will 
pay for that day! 

Apart from the police; there are the dons of the underworld who con- 
trol the area by taking a cut of the business as well. When SEWA workers 
{40 to new neighborhoods to organize vendors, the women sometimes say 
that they cannot make the deeision to join any organization without per- 
mission from the “biti.” When the SEWA organizer meets with this bhai, 
he inevitably boasts that he could easily get all the vendors in his area to 
enroll in the union, but whats in it for him? Working around these power 
-mongers requires courage, diplomacy, and, most importantly, the coop- 
eration of the women themselves, 

In some markets in working-class suburbs, the don's daily charge is 
20 10.25 rupees per cart, In other places, the dons have devised a novel 
method of extortion. They come and place a cup of teat the vendor's stall 
three times a day and demand 10 rupees per cup. They do this whether 
the vendor wants the tea oF nol 


‘One eyploiter the vendors particularly distike isthe mia, the billing 
clerk in the city’s wholesale vegetable markot where the vendors buy theit 
sxoods, The yendors poy a commission of 10 percent to 16 percent to the 
rmehta for vegetables they purchase, although the official rate ist percent. 
Moreover, they end up paying another 4 to 5 percent af the value of the 
goods in transportation costs, Ongoexts worth 190 rupees, vendor could 
spend about 150 rupees as an aggregate overcharse. 

‘Moneylenders too playa major role. When SEWA started working 
with the street vendors, they borrowed copital to buy their daily stock of 
‘vegetables, paying interest rates as high as 10 percent perday. If they were 
‘unable to repay the same day, they had to pay back money the next day 
‘with 20-percentinterest, After the EWA Bank formed, vendors were able 
to borrow at affordable rates, and these who are members of the bank 
continue to do sa, However, the cost of credit in the market remains tn- 
changed; even today, vendors who are not members of SEWA Bank con- 
tinue to borrow at these high rates 

In the older markets like Manekchowk, Danapith, and Saraspur, the 
‘wondors face less trouble from the authorities. The status quo has enabled 
some sort of mutual understanding, Although the struggles remain the 
same as before, the scene ofthe hattle has shifted to the new urban neigh- 
borhoods where markots are springing up almost spontanecuisly. Demand 
from new residents for daily necessities is met with prompt supply by 
vendors, hawkers, and pushcart sellers who are quick to recognize new 
business opportunities and are able to act on it The municipality, how- 
ever, has little on its blueprints for new markets —vendors are sill invis- 
ible, and making space for them in newly developing; markets is still out 
Of the question. The municipality is cauyghtflat-footed in fartoo many areas 
of urban growth in Ahmedabad—whether itis providing water, sewage, 
clecircity, or transportation services to new neighborhoods, or ensuring 
that aclequate commercial, financial, or social institutions reach the new 
suburbs. Urban development becomes a process of fait accompli. As ser- 
‘vices crop up ine neighborheed in response to local need, the role of the 
authorities seems tobe limited to bestowing on them a legal or illegal sta- 
tus, Sometimes, entire marble-floored shopping plazas arebuiltbefore the 
municipality acknowledges their existence, How do the poor stand a 
chance? 

The struggle to reclaim the city has yielded some minor results. Ac- 
cess to: water and sanitation has improved marginally, compared to what 
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it was thirty-five years ago. After many petitions and delegations, some 
public toilets have been built in market areas. However, they are few in 
number and far away fram the vendors’ place of work. “You salu, don’t 
you ever need to go to the toilet?” Maniben once asked the municipal 
‘corporator of her area. Sometimes such simple questions are the only 1e= 
minders to the authorities that their job is to provide hasic public services 
to the people, 

Middie-classattitudes toward vendors are still ambivalent. While they 
certainly enjoy buying fresh produce at low prices, there is an aversion to 
the vendors’ poor clathes and rough speech, as well asa tendency to dis 
trust people who seem so keen on selling and so willing to bargain. lroni 
cally, one of the biggest fearsof the middle cassis that they will be cheated 
‘or taken advantage of by these lowly businesswomen, The vendors just 
Ihugh and take it in stride—such attitudes are hardly new to them 

‘Over time, some officials do come to develop some sympathy for the 
vendors. As if to prove it, junior staff at the municipality sometimes call 
ahead and warn the women that anantiencroachment aid is about totake 
‘place on a certain site. Anti-encroachment authorities too sometimes admit 
ty being tired of this constant and futile confrontation. "Why don't you 
‘SEWA people find a solution to this problem?* they ask the vendors, They 
too soe the absurdity of the situation 
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Itis clear from our Ahmedabad experience that street vendors in the cit- 
ies of India need a comprehensive policy that will integrate their livel 
‘hood and! their concems for market space, licenses, and financial ant civic 
services into urban planning, To be effective, stich a policy must be for- 
‘mulated with substantial input from the vendors themselves: their voice 
and representation are crucial. 

To begin with, we need to recognize the significant economic con- 
tribution vendors make to India's cities, Their role in the distribution of 
basic goods and services cannot be underestimated. In India, more than 
50 percent of the lower-income population in the eity purchases anos! of 
itsdaily necessities from street vendors, while the financially better off also 
buy a significant portion of their supplies from such vendors, 

Notonly dohanykers and street vendors providea valued service tocon- 
ssumers, but it is also an important means of employment for large numbers 


of the urban poor who would otherwise be unable fo maintain themselves 
and their families. With the numberof jobs in the formal economy shrinking, 
vending offers an eaming opportunity with low-capital espirements and 
relatively easy entry. Moreover, bth lange-and small-scale producers depend 
con the vendors’ services for retil distribution. 

Estimates vary with regard to the actual numbers of vendors and 
hawkers. According to the draft National Policy for Street Vendors, India 
has approximately 10 million vendors, of which about a third are women. 
‘A recent study of Ahmedabad vendors estimates that street vendling op- 
erations represent nearly one out o five informal enterprises (17 percent)* 
‘Streot vendors constitute percent of the urban population; that is, there 
is one vendor to every thirty-five to fifty people. 

In 108, in Bowntay Hinokers Union vs, Bombay Municipal Corporation, 
the Supreme Court directed that each city should demarcate “hawking” 
and "no hawking” zones to enable vendors andl hawkersto carry out their 
business. Two years late, the Supreme Court judgment (Soudan Singh 05, 
[New Delhi Municipal Corporation) declared hawking to be a fundamental 
right and stated that “if properly regulated, according to the exigency of 
the circumstances, the small traders on the sidewalks can considerably add 
to the convenience of the general public, by making available ordinary 
articles of everyday use at comparatively leer price the right to carry 
fon trade or business mentioned in Article 19(2)g of the Constitution, on 
street pavements, if properly regulated, cannot be denied on the ground 
that thestreetsare meant exclusively for passing orre-passing and no other 

‘However, despite the fact that vending provides a vital service to 
urban consumers, despite its role in livelihood generation, ane despite the 
Supreme Court rulings in its favor, vendors and hawkers face daily 
struggles to ply their trade in all cities across India, 

Dr. Sharat Bhowmik of Bombay University conducted a study of the 
problems of hawkers in Bombay, Delhi, Ahmedabad, Paina, Imphal, Ban- 
xalore, and Bhubaneshwar on behalf of SEWA.’ His study found thatonly 
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‘two cities—Imphal and Bhubaneshwar—had| made some provisions for 
including street yendors in their civic plans and that Imphal is the only 
‘ity that has clearly stated rules on street vending, Manipur’s State Plan- 
ning Act stipnlates that there should be provision in resicential areas for 
four to six shops and ten hawkers for every thousand residents, The 
Bhubaneshwar development authority has reserved 3 percent of public 
‘space as commercial zone within which space is also reserved on pave- 
‘monts for street vendors. Though Hangalore isa large city, street vending 
isnot as widespread there asin other cities In Calcutta, the state govern- 
ment and the municipal corporation are strongly biased against hawkers, 
While the general public and the media have expressed their support for 
the cause of the hawkers. According to the Bhowmik study, 82 percent of 
‘consuumers in Calcutta prefer to buy from hawkers, 

‘The study also reported thet siteet vendors in Imphal were exclusively 
‘women. The women had waged a three-year battle against private build 
‘ers and stood their ground. In Ahmedabad, as well 4o percent of the ven- 
«dors are women who have a strong union in SEWA. Since vendors are 
self-employed and scattered, the formal trade union movement isnot very 
interested in them. Only the formation of vendors’ organizations will have 
the powerto democratize the market place anal secure legal rights forstreet 
vendors, To date, however, their unions, cooperatives, and associations 
«do not have a strong enough voice to make an impact. 

Dr. Bhowmik’s study noted that after the large-scale raids on hawk 
‘ers in Mumbai in 2001, the amount of bribes paid to the police and mu 
ricipal authorities increased sharply—in some eases, tenfold, Desperate 
street vendors are willing to pay any amount to be left in peace to carty 
‘on their business and to he forewarned about impending police raids 
Vendors in Mumbai pay good money for these "protection services 

‘When the British brought Indian cities under regulatory control the 
laws that were formulated in x882 formed the basis for the Bombay Fro- 
vincial Municipal Corporations Aet of 1949, This law’ continues to be fol- 
lowed to this day without major amendments. 

‘As of 2004, the Ahmedabad Municipal Corporation has issued licenses 
to only about 1.09 veralors while the city currently has close to 80,000, 
‘vendors and hawkers working on the streets, Municipalities in many cit 
ies have limited the number of licenses issued to street vendors, despite 
the fact that onecannot effectively control the numbers of venders by sim 
ply denying them licenses, This only creates large numbers of “illegal” 
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vendors who do nothing but fil the coffers af the underworld in the form 
of bribes. 

The situation fs the same in most cities, The demand for licenses far 
exceeds supply, which pus the officials issuing licenses in a position to 
cesploit vendors, According ta stacy by the Feminist publication “Manushi" 
in Dethi, officials collect “rents” worth 5 million rupees per month while 
Processing, issuing, and enforcing licenses. Legal fines to Ahmedabad City 
for traffic violations or the release of conficeated goods totaled nearly 
million rupees, while bribes paid ty police, city officials, and others totaled 
an estimated 35.5 million rupees! A second look is needed to See how this 
amount is budgeted in the municipal and government books. 

‘The demarcation of vendor zone’ is @ gpod beginning, but poses two 
main problems. One of the vendors’ main assets is their mobility. Most 
zoning plans fail to recognize that markets tend to grow in an organic fash- 
ion. They eanarisein various neighborhoods at certain times of day, finely 
tuned fo the needs of the customers living or working in the area. When 
ever specific areas are designated for vendors, invariably, neither vendors 
nor consumers are consulted, When provisions do not correspond to the 
needs of the peuple involved, they are either ignored or abused, Effective 
forums for dialogue between vendors, citizens, planners, and the munici- 
polity are desperately needed. 

Transporting large amounts of fresh produce to the market is@ major 
‘sue for vendors. Vendorsof vegetables, fruits, fish, and other perishables 
‘must buy and transport their goods daily. Unfortunately, the city trans- 
portation sysiem does not allow vendors to carry gookls on public buses, 
trains or subways. This forces most ofthe poor to walk very long distances 
with heavy loads on their heads o to spend money en hiring pushearts 
tor rickshaws to take them to market, Public transportation geared fo the 
needs of the working population would not only provide services where 
they are needed but also generate substantial revenue. Mumbai has sepa- 
‘ate compartments in local trains for fish vendors; Trivenetrum has buses 
that serve fish vendors traveling every morning fram rua areas. These 
efforts need to be duplicated on a large scale across the country. 

Itseemsasif urban planners design cities to follow some grand scheme 
in which there are no working poor. They give full consideration to the 
heat and tidy formal economy, but they are completely at sea regarding 
the needs of the working, masses. The poor are not part of anyone's grand 
Vision, 
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Port of the problem is our concept of space itself Land valuation, and 
the economic viability of certain kinds of land use, raises the question of 
who gets to use what land, Unfortunately, the balance is tilted in favor of 
powerful, vested interest. A lanl use plan has to integrate both the infor 
‘mal and formal economies ofthe city because that is India’s reality. Both 
are complementary and capable af coexisting peacefully. Vendors weave 
color, life, and vibrancy into markets. IF planners could rise to the chal 
lenge and consult the venders when making decisions concerning the 
location, relocation, and design of new markets, they would be well re- 
warded. Vendors are willing and fully capable of contributing financially 
toward the maintenance and upkeep of marketplaces. After all, the bribes 
they are currently forced to pay ane not cheap, 

‘The media, patticulaely the press, is unaware and at times unclear 
about the significant role that vendors play in the mainstream economy. 
Public perceptions cannot change until the media plays a positive and 
active partin reporting the role of vendorsin society, Studies on vendors— 
from an economic, soxial, historical, or anthropological point of view— 
ane rare indeed. 

| was heartened to see the recognition verors receive in Italy, In 
Milan, the Chamber of Commerce issues licenses to vendors after they 
complete compulsory training courses. Each vendor roceives a ten-year 
renewable license and pays taxes. There are 1,504 daily markets and 8,000 
‘weekly markets in Milan, The labor inions represent their grievances to 
the authorities. Every three years, they hold a vendors! convention 

Eyeryinhere [have traveled in the world, Ihave talked to vendors and 
‘observe that the issues are not that different from those ofthe street ven- 
dors of Manekchowk | had long dreamed of getting vendors from differ- 
cent parts of the world together to share their experiences and exchange 
ideas. Such an opportunity arrived in June 1995, when the Rockefeller 
Foundation offered its facility in Bellagio, a small village on Lake Como 
in ltaly, oSEWA to conduct an international workshop on the legal status 
of street vendors Participants came from ten cities—Acera, Ahmedabad, 
Milan, Manila, Durban, Nairobi. New York, Bio de Janeiro, Santa Cruz, and 
Vera Cruz. Three representatives—one male Vendor, one female vendor, 
and one union organizer represented each city, Our stories were remark- 
ably similar, Most vendors had been to jail more than ence for vending, 
“They agreed that street vendors, among all occupations, are the most regu 
lated and least protected by law in their respective countries. The legal 
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Issues too were similar: not enough licenses, inadequate space, and 
"unsupportive policies Police harassment wasa daily affair, City planners 
ignored them; banks did not trust them, Their trade organization had 
trouble getting results, 

The conference conchiced witha proclamation of vendors’ rights. The 
representatives formed an informal intemational alliance, Eventually, in 
November 2002, StreetNet International was formed in Durban. The road 
from Manekchowk to Duran via Bellagio was fll of surprises, stops, and 
sometimes detours, but to us it seemed that what was once only a little 
footpath was turning into @ paved road. 

Following the Bellagio International Declaration of Street Vendlors of 
1995, SEWA mobilized its efforts to organize vendors’ groups in several 
Indian cities. In 1696, SEWA initiated a census survey of vendors in four= 
teen major cites in coordination with local voluntary organizations and 
trade unions, The groups met in Ahmedabad to form a strategic alliance 
torepresent vendors in one yoice atthe nationel level. The result was the 
National Alliance of Street Vendors, India (NASVI), whose headquarters 
‘were based in Patna. Its newsletter, Fooipath-k-Atens, or Voice of the Foot- 
pth, has since served as the vendors’ voice. 

In collaboration with the Urban Development Ministry, NASVI orga- 
nized a national policy dialogue in Delhi to move toward formulating a 
national policy. Vendors’ associations from thirty cities discussed their 
concerns with the goverment and policy makers, who finally set up a 
national task force to prepare a draft policy paper. The final draft is now 
with the various state governments for endorsement. 

The state of Gujarat has prepared its own draft poliey with the same 
basic abjectivesas those stated in the national policy: “togive vendors legal 
status by amending, enacting, repealing, and implementing appropriate 
laws endl providing hawking zonesin urban deyelopment/ zoning plans." 
‘The chief minister has yet to give his stamp of approval on this policy, 
which would legalize the status of vendors in the state of Gujarat. We all 
wait with bated breath; but until then, Bay topa-ai aah is still ust adream. 
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Banking 


From the beginning, the need for financial services among poor but eco- 
nnomically active women was glaringly apparent, Almost al the women 
‘were in debt to private moneylenders touts, pavrnshops, grocers oF land- 
lords who, although quick to hand out cash or credit on demand, charged 
interest rates ranging from 10 percent per day to as percent per month for 
thelr services. The women also had no safe place to save—their living 
conditions did not allow for much privacy from needy or greedy eyes. 

The formal banking. system in India was nationalized in 1969 with 
pressure from the central government n the lecal banks “to serve the 
poor." In 1972, SEWA took this epportunity to approsch the banks on 
behalf of curmemibers. Since the banks had no idea how to reach the poor, 
Jetalone how to assess their crettworthiness, they were keen touse SEWA 


as.an intermediary, 

‘But it was not so simple, Fust, it was difficult for banks to think of 
lending to anyene without some form of collateral, and the absence of 
assets among the working poor was a problem. Ilteracy wasanother. Not 
only could the women not sign their own names, but they also die not see 
any need to confine themselves to an official name and surname. Some 
women used their father’s name as their middle name hocause they were 
tooshy to utter their husband’s name in public; others followed! the tra 
tional working-class convention of using one’s first name followed by 
ther one’s father's ar husband's name and dispensed with the relatively 
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modern use of sumames. The bank staff did not look kindly on the 
worten’seffortsto arrive atan official identity—to them these were noth= 
ing, more than attempts at deceit, 

If the banks were ineyperienced, so were we. The women felt intimie 
dated by the formal oifice atmosphere, and not without reason. The banks 
tellers rolled theireyes attheir loud, uncultured speech or theirbody edors, 
nd they tured their noses up at the erumpled pile of small-denomina- 
tion notes the women produced from their chal. In essence, our mem- 
bers werent the type of elientele that the banks usually liked to welcome, 
Although one can attribute it to lack of experience, underlying this atti- 
tude was distrust of the poor and condescension toward their economic 
activities, 

The women too faced some very practical difficulties: Busy at werk 
all day, they had difficulty getting to the bank during normal banking 
hours. At the day's end, ifthe eash meant for deposit did nat get to the 
bank on time, it wasspent. It was also common for them to give their say~ 
ings for safekeeping to the same wholesaler or contrector from whose 
clitches they haal to escape. 

‘At a SEWA members’ meeting at Naranghat in December 1973, 
CChandaben,a used garment dealer from Poor! Bazar, asked me, “Ben, why. 
can’t we have our own bank?” "Because we have no money,” Irepliel pa- 
tiently. “You need a very lange amount of eapital to start a bank!” “Well, 
\wemay be poor, but weare somany,” Chandabn replied. [wasstaken aback! 
She had such faith in our group's ability that she thought we could move 
‘mountains! Chandaben’s words started everyone at the meeting thinking. 
“Why ever not? We have to have our own bank!” The more we dreamed 
aloud, the more real the idea appeared, It was worth investigating. 

In our tracand tried fashion, we conducted a survey of our propesed 
bank's potential clientele! We learned the following: 


+ Theleveof illiteracy among headloaders, car pullers, basket weav~ 
ers, rag pickers, and junksmiths was go percent. 

‘+ Women in all twelve trades surveyed lived in sums, 

+ Thehomes of headloaders, rag pichers, and vegetable vendors did 
rot have pues walls, 
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+ All the block printers. bid rollers, incense sick rollers, and papad 
rollers worked in their homes. 

* Ten percent ofthe garment makers worked in their contractors shed 

* Eighty:two percent ofthe women were married. 

‘+ More than 80 percent of the headloaders and cart pullers and 65 
percent of vendors took their children to their worksite 

+ Ninety-six percent of the block printers worked on rented tables 
and verandas. 

+ Sinty-five percent ofthe cart pullers and fifty-nine percent of the 
vegetable vendors had rented carts, 

‘+ Eighty percent of garment makers had rented sewing machines. 

‘+ Among service providers, cart pullers eamed the most of all the 
trades, with a monthly average income of 300 rupees 

‘+ Among vendors of different wares, vegetable endlrs had the high- 
fest incom at 300 rupees per month 

‘+ Home-based workers had a lower income, among, whom the low 
estincome was that ofthe garment makers, who earned 100 Fupees 
per month, 

+ The lowest income of all the trades surveyed was that of rag pick- 
rs, who earned 8a rupees: er month 

+ The most indebled of those surveyed were the handeart pullers, 
vegetable vendors, rag pickers, and block printers who did not 
know about the family financial dealings. 


Each tracke worker was indebted to the extent of 700 rupoes on average 
at the time of the survey, In short, the women were all economically 
active; they lived andi worked in slum conditions: they were predomi- 
nantly iterate: and their economic contribution was crucial to the 
family’s survival 

With thisreality in mind, we stout to forma bank of aur own in 1974 
Bank shares were so rupees each. Within six months, he inital share capi- 
talof 71,320 rupees was collected from 6.87 members, Shri Mahila EWA, 
Sshakan Bank Ltd. or the SEWA Women’s Cooperative Bank was estab- 
lished on May 30, 1974 

We had found the capital, but the Registrar of Cooperatives would 
‘ot register our bank, Because the applicants were women, poor liter- 
ate, “in scattered occupations” and of “lower community,” the registrar 
cconsideves them unqualified. The Urban Cooperative Bank Act of course 


‘doesnot disqualify anyone for any of theabove reasons; the real block was 
just the midlle-class, bureaucratic mindset, Taking me aside, the registrar 
told me with genuine concern, “Elaben, consider me your elder brother, 
and believe me when I tell you to forget this bank idea. These poor ladies 
will never repay your loans, and in the end, you will find yourself consid- 
ering suicide! Putsuch ideas out of your head!” But I knew my sisters well, 
‘Was it not their idea to begin with? Had they not just raised theshare eapi- 
tal (or their bank? Had I not been a daily witness to the women working, 
and earning, having cash income in their hands, and their pressing need 
tosaveand borrow, | might have paused at his words 

‘The registrar then took another course of argument, “How can you 
ever do banking with iterates?” He had a point. Not one of the fifteen 
promoters of the proposed bank could sign their names. That evening, T 
taught each one of them to sign their names. They practiced long into the 
night, until they could do it without error. However, the registrar was not 
impressed. Then I suggested that we use photographs on bank passbooks 
for identification, He agreed to this, and so SEWA Bank was registered as 
4 cooperative bank. 

‘After that, there was no looking back. The women completely shat- 
tered the myth that the poor are not bankable. The illiterate, the slum 
dwellers, and the self-employed not oniy proved themselves creditwor- 
thy, but they turned their bank into a viable, profitable, financial venture, 
‘without the aid of any subsidy. And year after year, since its inception, 
SEWA Bank shareholders have received dividends without fil. Few banks, 
commercial or otherwise, can boast of that! 

‘tis the clients who make a bank, not the money. We were not just 
another bank; we were different. Our bank had to provide an integrated 
set of banking services to poor women, but more important, the bank's 
‘management had to camprise the poor women themsoives. The SEWA 
Bank was a cooperative in name, and itaimed to stay cooperativein spirit 
as well. The mission of the Bank was outlined in 1074 ¢s follows: 


Credit must further the productive and earning capabilities of 
the poor self-employed women, Our Bank will aim at estend- 
ing technical and manogement assistance in production, 
storage, procuring, designing, and sale of their goods and 
services. The Bank will give loans to redeem the women’s 
pawned jewelry, mortgaged house or land, redeem old debts 
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from brokers, moneylenders or landholders, SEWA Bank will 
‘im to adopt procedures and design schemes suitable 0 poor 
self employed women like collecting daily savings from their 
homes or workplaces, and giving training and assistance to 
make their loons and savings productive 


Enlisting the support and services ofthe union was also key. Step by 
step, the union could extend the Bank's rle in providing legal aid, as well 
as linking support services like childcare skills development, and medi- 
cal insurance, A ceposit-linked yroup insurance program was envisaged. 
“The overall objective was that savings and credit facilities be available to 
all self-employed women members and that the Bank and its services 
‘would grow at their pace in the direction of their needs, 

‘The early months were full of new experiences for the women, Hav- 
‘ng been told that noamount was too small to deposit, and that they would 
build up assets if they deposited even a rupee every time they came tothe 
bank, the women began to bring in small amounts of eash ata steady rate 
To any woman who complained, “I have no money, I cannot save,” 
Chandaben would say, “You wouldn't go empty-handed to a temple, 
‘woud you? You can always finda rupee in your pocket if you have to!So 
just rememiber to deposit something, however small, every time you come 
to the bank!" Mindful of that, many women would come in, stand in line 
todeposit, say five rupees, and then go to the other end of the counter and 
stand in line to withdraw ten rupees from their account! Such transactions 
‘were typical in the early days when the Hank was a learning experience 
for all concemed 

Wherever possible, we devised symbols and color codes in place of 
written information, tohelp the women who coukd neither tead nor write, 
Fach passbook had an identity photo of the account holder in New of a 
signature, but printed in the back was a page of the Gujarati alphabet 
and numerals, so that the women would have the tools to read with if 
they wanted. We also made sure that anyone coming to the bank could 
find someone to teach her hav to sign her name or read her passbook 
entries, 

Fora long time, SEWA Bank was known as the “file bank” among, 
‘working women. Ina comer of the room, astaffphotographer was on duty 
all day. taking pictures of new account hoklers displaying slate with their 
name and account number written on it. Behind him was a wall of steel 
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cupboards containing stacks of passbooks given to the bank for safekeep- 
ing by women who did not want their families to lear of their personal 
finances, Women gathered at the bank as if at the village well, exchang- 
ing news and gossip and orcering endless rounds of tea, At the end of the 
day, the tiled floor was covered with tea stains and bidi stubs, all evidence 
‘of increasing activity 

By the end of 1976, SEWA Bank had 11,038 member-depositors, a 
‘working capital of 1,198,872 rupees, ene! a profit of 21,635 rupees, which 
yielded a o-percent dividend for the 6.945 shareholders, Well begun was 
half done! 

Bankingis a serious business; there is not much room for estar. So how 
{sa bank for the poor different from other banks? And how does it func 
tion? Arriving at these answers tooka lot of unconventional thinking and, 
2 constant evaluation of the women’s real needs. By keeping a tight focus 
‘on the women themselves, we could build a hanking system that worked 
for its clientele. 

SEW Bank is both similar to and different from other banking insti- 
tutions, Asa conperative bank, SEWA Bank isa highly regulated, deposit- 
taking institution owned by its members, who also make up its customer 
bose. The bank operates under the dual supervision of the Reserve Bank 
of India and the State Registrar of Cooperatives and is a mainstream for- 
smal financial institution for the poor. 

Anelected governing board of twenty-five trade-wise representatives 
of the member-customers governs the bank. This keeps SEWA Bank can 
stantly focused on the poor and self-employed women it serves. There is 
4@ strong alignment of interests and objectives between the board, the 
management. and the bank customers 

‘The women who constitute EWA Bank are also the women for whom 
the Bank was constituted, So in a sense, there is no “they” or “we% fines 
between owners, management, and clients are quite blurred. Thase who 
demand the service and those iho supply the service are inherently the 
same critical mass of women. In sum, SEWA Bank grows out ofthe neces 
of working-¢lass women from the informal, selfmplayed sector, where 
their needs are not met by the country’s banking services at large, 

‘To begin with, the Dank had to go to the women—it eould not wait 
for the women to come fo it Given the kind of labor-intensive work the 
women engage in, they have no time tobring their earnings to the bank at 
the end of the day; Furthermore, it fs uneconomical for them to spend 
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‘money on transportation to the hank—the amount they have far deposit 
issmall but the need to make depositsis frequent. Infact, the Bank needles 
tonot only devise door-to-door services, but also to set up a daly collect- 
ing schedule to match the saving needs of the women. Consistent contact 
with the clients was key to the Bank's credibility and success. 

Once a client's saving pattem is established, it isa lot easier for the 
Bank to assess her creditworthiness, It was also imperative that the loan 
application process be simple and streamlined so that it is easy forall to 
understand, The women, being iterate, need constant verbal explana 
tions and assurances as well as assistance in filling out the forms. They 
‘need information about banking options available to them and what prod= 
ucts or services might bettersuit their needs. The women are cagertoleam 
about financial planning, because most of their experience is with hand= 
to-mouth living. The Bank, therefore, holds training, and eounseling ses- 
sions in integrated financial planning to mect women's needs over a life 
cycle, Because the poor are Vulnerable, providing support services like 
medical and legal ald, insurance, capacity building. or marketing know = 
hhow becomes a vital and integra part of the Bank's functions 

SEWA Dankiselse different inthe way itevaluatesitsclients andl their 
credit-worthiness, 4 self-employed woman is essentially a risk-taking 
entreprencur. Her entrepreneurial skills are most evident in how she 
_manages her assets—as she perceives them—against the odds she faces, 

(OF arible assets, the women have fen—pethaps some cash savings 
‘or same silver jewelry that can be sold or pawned If she has roof aver 
her head, she can work at home, so that i¢ her realestate. She may have 
4 cow or own a weaving loom inherited rom her family; she may have a 
Pusheart ora sewing machine—such are her means of production. Even 
2 food ration card is an asset because it allows her to buy food ata fair 
price from a government shop. In fact, among poor women, any identity 
Card. paper certificate, or license is a very valuable asset because it estab- 
lishes her place in some sort of a system. The Bank takes allthis inte 
consideration. 

But there are also intangible assets that, though unconventional, play 
a major rele in the women’s lives and in their ability to function in a fi 
nancially responsible fashion, Education i an asset that few women pos- 
sess, but even basic literacy can be turned to good advantage. Children 
are enormous assets, because the more hands for working, the higher the 
incomein the family, Husbands ean be assets or labilities. A husband that 


does not have a drinking problem, for example, is an asset; intaws that 
he house are assets; the goodwill of 


will allow a woman fo work outside 


ne’s caste is an asset. The women are very good at turning such intan- 


gibles into real assets in order to earn a livelihood. 


A woman with few skills and no money still has her body for an 


asset. She sells her labor pulling carts, carrying loads, or working at con- 
nal skills 
luke basket making or junk smithy make wares at home and sell them 

the market. Some communities like the vaghari are traditionally 
vendors dominating the vegetable, fruit, and used-garment markets 


Maslim women, whose cultaral norms do natallow them to work out- 


struction sites. Good health is an asset. Women with tradit 


side the home, 


mn to sewing, block printing, and tie-dyeing, which 
are traditional, home-based occupations. The Bank follows the lead of 
the women in identifying their sirengths, Bank field workers, known, 
a hunksathis, look carefully into the women’s lives and identify those 
assets that they 

Banksathis are the Bank's frontline workers. They come from the same 
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communities as the customersand live alongside them in the same neigh: 
borhoods. They typically also pursue the same tradiesas the women while 
‘working in conjunction with the Bank. A banksathi is usually someone who 
has experience at maintaining a bank account: isa local leader with good, 
credibility: is strong, energetic. and alert: is active within SEW; and can 
preferably read and write, Banksathis have fixed deposits of 15,000 eupees 
in SEWA Bank—the amount that is taken as 0 “security deposit" a safe 
guard against any misappropriation. (Recently, the Reserve Bank of In 
dia has suggested raising the amount.) Shemay borrow from the bank and 
deposit the amount in her fixed-depastt account. A capable banksathi can 
serve around 4o0 borrowers of the bank. A bank st 
the banksathi. 


Although the women do want to build up some savings, thi 
cult for several reasons. A common complaint is, of course, “Thave ne 
money, how can I save?” One baniksathi’s response to this argument was, 

Try this! Every me you knead dough to make rol, take two small fist: 
fuls of flour and put it aside IF you do it for six days in a tow, on the sew 
‘enth day you will have enough flour to cook a day's roti without reaching, 
Saving is the same thing!" And then she added, “For that 
matter, I should tell you how te cook vegetables as well—Iots of water for 


‘anksathi Dilshad mobile banking in Danapur with china and 
(Rahul) 


gravy, and lots of chillies for spice—if its too spicy hat, people eat less! 
od 


nen economizeon, The ather 


and 


Food is the very first thing that poor w 


is sleep—less sleep means more working hours and h 


Used to a lifetime of making d 
the women see frugality and saving 
able part of the 


without, and constantself denial, 


4 form of suffering, an inescap: 
the precarious 
arming and spending on a daily 


lives. This explains why they preferre 


bout relatively less demanding 


Bank was how to chaninel the women’s innate 


ipline without adding 


basis. The question fo 


sense of frugality toward exercising financial d 


to their suffering, 

By focusing on bui 
‘ous contact with is clients, the Bank is better able to ga 
needs and capacities. The es interest not only in how the client 


programs that maintain constant and contiow 
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spends her loon amount, but also assists her in finding the best deal for 
her money, whether itis buying pushearts, sewing machines, or a one- 
160m home The Bank also intervenes on the women’s behall if they have 
heavy debts with moneylenders, pawnshops, or property ownors. Of all 
the banking services, redemption of old debts is the first and most vital 
activity. It fees the women from life-long indebtedness and consequently 
increases their bargaining power with wholesalers and suppliers. 

[A soa change comes over the women once they see money building 
in their bank accounts, They feel more self-confident knowing they have 
‘cushion to fall back on. When financial tensions ease the women say that 
their husband's attitude softens—the men are more willing, to consider 
|women as partners instead af an economic burden. The women begin to 
have a voice in the family. 

Savings anc! insurance services are an integral part of providing credit 
facility because risk plays a large role in their lives, SEWA Bank offers 
inflation-profected savings, like mutual funds invested in safe securities, 
and lifecycle savings for old-age pensions, children’s education, weddings, 
‘housing. Similarly, on the insurance front, SEWA Bank offers health, 
life, and asset insurance. SEWA Bank's deposit-linked Group Insurance 
Policy with the Life insurance Corporation and General Insurance Corpo- 
ration covers the depositorsin case of maternity, widowhood, accident, hs 
pitalization, loss of life, and exigencies like flood, fire, and riots. This has 
enabled the women to withstand the chronic risks to a considerable extent. 

Credit is by far the biggest reason why self-employed women flock 
toSEWA Bank. Over time, the Bank's loan procedure has become simpler 
and more decentralized. [t takes less than ten days from submitting the 
application to receiving the money in hand. What takes time is following, 
upon the end use of the loan money, which calls fora lat of fieldwork on. 
the part of the Bank. Of al the loans awarded by the Bank. 77 percent are 
unsecured loans, 

The loan procedure is relatively simple. The banksathi first assesses 
the applicant. Before coming toa decision, she takes notes on several point 
irregularity of income, unpaid debt installments, number of dependents 
inthe family, number of children working at home. regularity in savings, 
absence of a steel cupboard in the house for storing valuables, the legal 


2 Annual Report of SEWA Bank, 2004. Abmodabad, India: Sel-Employed 
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status of the slum she lives in, the general safety of the neighborhood, 
involvement in police cases, and also the whiteness of teeth—w sure sign 
‘of tobacco addiction thet indicates a steady expense: The presence of any 
‘one or more of these factors does not disqualify a candidate—such miti- 
‘gating circumstances are, after all, a part of the women’s lives. The 
‘panksath’s role isto note potential areas of trouble, but also te note areas 
‘where supplementary help can be provided to the women—access to 
riche, to legal services, or to medical attention. Assessing the creditwor- 
thiness of a woman whose husband drinks or who is a widew without 
family support, for example, requires taking into consideration & lot of 
other factors and making certain allowances 

A bank facilitator then follows up on the banksathi’s recommenda- 
ton and protes deeper into an applicant’s business activities. She notes 
the level of competition in the business, the family’s finances and their 
productive assets, the women’s entrepreneurial skills, and her overall 
‘Participation in the Bank’s savings programs. 

‘The facilitator then asks the banksathi to explain the loan application 
‘Process; the repayment rues and the implications of overclue payments to 
the potential member. Only afer there isnodoubst that the woman has thor- 
‘oughly understood the process wil the banksathi sign the form recommend 
ing the woman, The application is then presented to the Loan Committe, 
Which meets every third day and makesitssanetions. F approved, the loan 
is disbussod through the main office of the Bank within a week to ton days. 
Thebanksothi then informs the ivoman whether herloan hasbeen accepted 
for rejected, The banksathi earns approsimately 1 percent on savings and 
3 percent on loans over the tojal business she has transacted, 

Sometimes, when the Hank hesitates tn lend to women living in such 
‘poor conditions that even thei identity cannot be verified, a board mem- 
ber sometimes stepsin to help such women get aration card, a voting. 
‘oran electricity connection so that they ean establish a legal identity. Since 
the Bank board is macle up of members who can identify with such cases, 
they are quick tonote the need for merging all kinds of support services— 
bo thoy legal, medica, chleleare, or housing related. 

“Today, the Bank runs four sub-centers in areas of Ahmedabad where 
lange numbers of our members work or reside, About seventy banksathis 
are engages in keeping the contact between the Bank and the women alive 
and healthy. The center in Rakhial, for example—the second largest of the 
four centers —is situated in the thick of an industrial labor area, in a nar 


row, three-story building, Every house in the neighborhood is teeming, 
with factory workers, contract laborers, or home-based workers rolling, 
bidis or incense sticks of stitching garments for factories linked with the 
slobal market. Atthe center, financial transactions take place on the ground 
floor, there is a lounge on the second floor where the women can talk to 
‘each other, hold meetings, make friends, or simply rest; while the third. 
oor serves asa training room, 

A team of three facilitators appointed by SEWA Bank work at the 
Rakhial center. Parul and Alka are college graduates with a background 
in commerce, while Maniben completed her education through the sev- 
‘enth grade. She worked in an ice factory before she joined the staff of 
SEWA Bank. The center also serves three other neighboring labor areas— 
Bapunagar, Odhay, and Narodé—ihere eleven banksathis, residents of 
those neighborhoods, operate. 

‘On average each menth at the Rakhial center close to 3.00 women 
depositanywhere from 5 fo 1.000 rapes in theirsavings accountand close 
to2,000 wamen receive leans every manth, most of whom are repent hor- 
rowers, Around 300 new bank accounts are opened each month at this 
center, and they receive clase to 109 new loan applications at the recom- 
‘mendation of banksathis. 

‘A good way to understand the scope of the Rank is perhaps to look to 
its activity on a given day. Besides coming to deposit money into their 
regular savings accounts, the women also put away money under vari- 
fous savings schemes, They can save ina recurring fixecl-teposit account, 
or they can take advantage of a saving scheme that would allow them to 
borrow small amounts promptly. One ean deposit money in regular 
‘monthly installments of 250, 500, of 750 rupees for a period of five years 
toward the purchase of new home. Women can also save in installments 
for auspicious occasions like weddings. They can participate in a pension 
scheme where they save small amounts regularly until the age of fifty 
eight, though theamount can be withdrawn after ten years f they choose. 

Loan repayment transactions are constant throughout the day, taken 
to buy back gold omaments from moneylenders or to rebuild homes de- 
stroyed in the earthquake, loos, or tits; to purchase new tools of theirtrade 
like carts, or machines or raw materials to expand theit current business or 
tostarta new one. More recently, lean applications to buy cell phones (called 
tetiphone by our women because they are carried around in fabric pouches 
called tielis) have poured in, Women who run their businesses single 


handedly have shown keen interest in the cell phoncasa production tool— 
they can order supplies ftom the wholesale market by phone without leav= 
ing thei retailste- Regular telephone lines from the goverment are difficult 
‘0 get, especially for people living in slums. So one ean thank the techno: 

logical revolution for such democratic toolsas the ell phone that leapfrog 
‘barriers like mldlemen and bureaucratic red tape! 

In an effort to equip the women for making sound financial choices 
at every stage in life, the Bank conducts. training course thatthe women 
‘anattend weekly for eight weeks. The women learn about financial plan- 
ning forall eventualities in life—for emergency needs, suchas atthe time 
‘of death, accident, sickness, disasters, or even maternity, ane needs godt 
insurance; for consumption needs, like day-to-day living, children’s edu- 
«ation, marriage, or old age, one needs savings; and for productive needs 
like getting the most return for your hard work and business acumen, one 
needs. loan. As women come to learn the different roles of savings and 
Joans, they become better money managers. 

During extended class discussions, the women talk about every as 
pect of their financial needs in an effort to-arrive at what is essential and 
‘what is extraneous in life. Then each woman makes a budget plan for her 
family, They take this hame to discuss with other family members who 
have their own opinions of what is essential and whatis wasteful. Froquent 
‘eups of tea, bid, chewing tobacco, alcohol, and entertainment like televi- 
sion arid movies all come under attack until the family reesion whatstays 
and what goes, It is interesting that wedding expenses are considered 
‘nonnegotiable—everyone agrees that they cannot be touched! 

‘This exercise operis up many doorsina womanslife.Ithelps her think 
more carefully about what her real assets and her real needs are, and by 
Pulling together a budget for the family. she is able to open channels of 
discussion at home. Even their hushands, in proxy, attend the course. 
Shardaben, a shopkeeper, said that one week she had some important 
‘quests coming, home for dinner, 40 she planned to muss her class that 
‘evening, Her husband, however, was s0 keen to learn the next lesson that 
he insisted she not miss a minuto—he promised to cook forthe guestsand 
make apologies! Although itis possible to involve the husbands in these 
classes, we have found it better to empower the woman herself. Once she 
has a good understanding of her family’s finances, she ts able to imple 
‘ment changes at her own pace, in her own way, instead of having to give 
in to her husband's decisions 


‘The women love the certificate they receive at the end of any training, 
course: Each woman takes. simple test in family budgeting at theend of 
hher eighth session, but they all receive a certificate that they take home 
quite proudly, 

“The training sessions teach the Bank a tot. For example, old age is a 
cause for great ansiety among the women because their eaming capacity 
diminishes and their dependence on others for survival increases. The 
knowledge that money is fungible really excites them—a roo-rupee note 
can bespenton food or medicine, crit canbe spent on buying equipment — 
the effect of whether it isspenton consumption or on production can make 
a difference in one’s life. The women find such ways of seeing fascinat- 
ing. They realize they do have options. Sometimes they cry out, “If only. 
{you had told us this earlier, when we were still young!” 

Individual counseting follows classroom counseling, Just emphastiz~ 
{ing what instances warrant using, one’s savings, and in what case tt is 
advisable to borrow, the women can avoid a lot of pitfalls. For the poor, 
‘who take loans fo make ends meet, their repayment capacity is so limited 
that the debt trap consumes their life till its end. Simple advice, such as 
“donot borrow more than two orthree times what youhave,” allows them 
to consider other options 

Roopaben, the wife ofa factory worker earning Soo rupees per month, 
‘old choloplal (a chickpeas snack) on the street during the day. At night, 
sho stitched quilts. On average, she eamed 10 rupees a day. Her days of 
adversity started with her husband's illness. She borrowed 2/000 rupees 
atthe interest rate of 5 percent per month to pay for his medical expenses. 
“There was almost no income coming. in during the period—he could not 
‘30 to work for two months, so he brought in no money, while she last her 
income selling snackson the street, because she had to stay home anc! tend 
tohis health. All she could attend to were her quilts, which unfortunately 
brought in very litle money, When her husband was rehited, his new 
salary was lowered to 300 rupees per month for the same job. To make 
tends meet, their oldest son quit school and started working in a garage. 
‘Sonn, her second son alsa joined his brother—tegether they earned a ithe 
mote than 6co rupees per month, Roopaben worked hard, but her own 
health wos getting weaker, She had contracted tuberculosis To pay for her 
‘medical bills, her older son borrowed 2.000 rupees from hisemployer. who 
then deducted 200 rupees from his pay every month, To make matters 
‘worse, that monsoon season, heavy rains caused great damage to their 
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rickety house ang a wall collapsed. The family had to borrow 10,000 ru 
pees at 5 percent interest to pay foremiergency repairs. The enormous debt 
load and divindling cash flow were source of constant worry, Her stom- 
ach always scemed tied up in knots, until eventually the pain in her belly 
vas 50 acute, she had to stay seated even when selling her street snack, 
Herdaily income was no more than 25 rupees. The doctor said she needed 
a hysterectomy, so she borrowed 12,000 rupees by pawning the jewelry 
her father hod given her upon her marriage to pay for the operation. Her 
second son also tookan advance of 5,0c0 rupees against his salary tocover 
debt payments and the loss of her income. It was at this stage that 
Rogpaben was introsuced to SEWA Bank She began by opening a sav- 
ings account. As her health started improving, she could work more and 
‘more. She saved 50 rupees every month in her account. With the help of 
her now grown daughters, she could make and sell more chalaphali, so 
thee business grew. She could then sign up to save 16 rupees a day in one 
‘of SEWA\s daily-saving schemes. 

‘She was well on the road to recovery when the 2copearthquake shook 
the whole of Gujarat It shook Roopaben’slifeas well Although her house 
survived, there was very litle work for almost a month, Her savings were 
depleted. As normal life resumed, she once again began saving. 10 rupees 
a day until she had built up 2.000 rupees in her account, Against that, she 
took loan of 10,000 rupees from SEWA Bank to help her sans buy equip- 
‘ment to set up a new auto rickshaw repair shop. She felt very grateful to 
her sons who had helped! her in her struggles, so she wanted to help them 
intheirenterprise. Butas luck woukd haveit.the following year, there were 
communal rots inthe eity and all work came toa standstill for weeks on 
end. It was hardly a good time to start a new garage business, Her 
Iusband’s factory, which was in riot-tornarea, had suffered huge losses, 
‘and all the workmen were laid off. Her husband was once again unem- 
ployed. Her own business was'small and her income was inadequate to 
support the family. Roopabon bogan to default on her SEWA Bank install- 
ments, Although she hacl suffered a setback the Bank was willing to work 
‘with her because she had shown a capacity for perseverance in the past 
She was well aware of her financial responsibility and was moro than 
willing to work toward repaying the amount, As a qualified foreman ina 
‘machine shop, given the opportunity, her son was well able to runa good 
‘workshop. The Bank continues to work with Roopaben so that she can get 
back on her feet yet again 
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Mangariben Rana}i isa handsome young woman who owns ten don- 
heys hought with money she borrowed from SEWA Thank. Her father was 
a donkey trader, 50 she grew up taking care of them. At fifteen, che was 
‘married toa man who drove his uncle's truck, But when that ob vanished, 
the two of them found work in the building construction industry. They 
borrowed money te buy four donkeys at 3 percent interestand transported 
‘sand from the riverbank to the construction site, When the new SEWA. 
Bank builsling was being constructed, they were supplying sand to the 
builder. Mangariben did not fail to notice that ll day long, poor women 
like herself went in and out of the old building. One day she stopped to 
ask what the women were doing there: “You can get loans here!” some- 
‘one explained, “But first they want you to start saving.” Mangariben 
‘opened an account and started saving regularly, Eventually, taking toan 
‘of 5,000 rupees, to which she added 1,000 rupeesof her savings, she bought 
four donkeys—two for her husband and two for herself: Her husband 
‘would leave homeat 4 o'clock in the morning and dig sand from the river, 

‘She would arrive at o'clock, carrying hismeal, with their twolitle daugh- 
tors and four donkeys in tow. All day long they would load the donkeys 
‘and walk to the worksite, delivering the sand, "We would work till we 
made 100 rupees,” she said, Usually by midday they made enough money 
to return home and rest their donkeys. On their way, Mangariben would 
‘often stop at SEWA Bank to operate her account. With her second! loan of 
{6,300 rupees, she repaired her home and bought two more donkeys. After 
several loans, and her extensiveconnections inthe building industry, today 
she has a pucca house to accommodate their family of fourteen—which 
inchades her ten donkeys. 

“The notoriously dry riverbed of the Sabarinai is now no longer dry— 
the newly constructed Narmada Dam has brought water to the Sabarmti 
The water flows along the two banks so the sand is no longer easily acces- 
sible, With her current loan of 35,000 rupees added to her savings, 
Mangariben bought a tractor. She planste transport bricksand sel lobuik- 
cers on the outskirts of the city and to rural areas, Itis only a matter of tine 
‘before Mangariben will be driving her tractor instead of herding donkeys 


+ 


“The role of SEWA Bank's governing hoard is pivotal to the functioning, 
and scope of the Bank, The board meets every month and keeps the Bank's 


feet firmly planted on the ground, The members discuss the latest devel 
‘opments and changing trends in their trades, but also guide the Bank to- 
Ward or away from certain areas of operation. Its a powerful position to 
be in, and the women know it In fact, it seems that once a board member 
of SEWA Bank, always a board member! Even a decade after their term 
‘on the board has expired, the women still introduce themselves as board 
members. This enormous sense of pride has more to do with intense iden- 
tification with the mission of the Bank, and the maturity and broader 
understanding of their own role within i, than to any clinging to status, 
Retired board members continue to play a very active roleat the grassroots 
level, interacting with their trace community on current issues, support- 
ing and monitoring the banksathis in their work so that they do not abuse 
their considerable power, an visting newer slum neighborhood's that 
need banking services. Besides, all ideas forthe Bank's new financial prod: 
ucts usually originate from the board members. 

Because a lot of the urban poor have strong ties with their villages, 
they often invest their savingsin reconstructing their village homes, or they 
remit money to family members struggling to survive. A great many 1 
tum to the village to perform weddings and other religious ceremonies. 
Because banking services in rural areas are minimal, very often the vil- 
lage family depends on their urban relatives to take loans on their behalf, 

‘Traditionally, Indians save in gold. Gold jewelry—as ernaments for 
the rich or as security for the poor, is part of must marriage transactions, 
and itis very often the only form of weaith a woman possesses. Fither way, 
itis soon as the safest investment that can serve 4 family's need “in the 
middle of the night.” In times of need, gold jewelry can be mortgage; it 
is easly transportable, and it never loses value. 

‘A SEWA study found that as soon as the women had same savings, 
S83 percent of the women bought gold for their own use—as a nest egg. for 
their own future; and 36 percent bought gol to give to their daughters as 
«a wedding gift® Since a good deal oftheir cash savings go into purchas: 
ing gold, the Bank has been looking, more closely at how best to aecom- 
rmodate this need. To tel the women that gold isa nonperforming,assetis 
sloing them a disservice. The poor have frequent and firsthand experience 
of all sorts of crises—financial and otherwise, ane at such times gold has 
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proven to he failsafe time and again, while other economic systems like 
banks and insurance companies are slow to the rescue. So until we have 
an economic infrastructure that ean provide a security safety net for the 
poor in our country, gold continues to be a good form of savings. The 
challenge for SEWA Bank is to make sure that the women diversify their 
assets through loans and savings and to pravide service to the women in 
their time of need 

‘When SEWA Bank celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary, the gov 
Leming board decided t0 use the resources of a special fund to buy asmall 
souvenir for all the shareholders of the Bank. Several ideas were tossect 
around—a wall clock, a transistor radio, a silk sari, edueational scholar- 
ships for children, bank shares... .but the only one that met universal ap- 
proval wasagold nose ring! “So weean hold ournose hight” they clarified, 

(One ofthe biggest causes of indebtedness. among the poor is the mar- 
riage ceremony. Huge amounts of money are borrowed to pay for gifts 
to the in-laws, to foed wedding guests, and to Fulfil all sorts of social 
obligations in the community. Ittakes years for the family to repay the 
deb, but there is a common belief that ifthe wedding is sufficiently lay- 
‘sh, no one will have cause for complaint and the couple will have a 
worry-free married life. Out of twenty SEWA members who were all 
heavily indebted, sisteen had incurred the debts to marry their sonsand 
daughters and helf of the women had spent more than 30,900 rupees. 
All sixteen women belonged to different castes, Ironically, their castes 
did have provision for group marriages to minimize wedding ex- 
penses—each family needed to contribute less than 2,000 rupees to 
participate—but most women had looked away frem that option, Out 
of the sixteen, only three women hal taken a loan from SEWA Bank for 
the marriage—besides, one cannot presume that it was their only loan; 
twelve had borrowed from relatives ancl ather unrevealed sources. Seven 
of them were paying an interest of 5 percent per month, and five of 3 
percent per month, Only one of them had managed to pay off her debt— 
she worked as a domestic maid, and her son was married in a group 
ceremony organized by her cast. 

“Insteod of spendingall that money on the ceremony, gifts, and food, 
‘would it not be easier to havea simple ceremony and deposit the money 
in a fixed-deposit account in your son’s or daughter's name as a gift?” 
Td argue, "People cannot ‘see’ the fixed deposit eccount. But a lavish 
wedding—no one could fail to notice that!” is the usual reply. “My 
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daughter will be able to hold her head high in her in-laws’ home,” is 
another comtmon response, 


+ 


In 1g86, the working capital of SEWA Bank crossed the 1 crore rupee mark. 
Usha Jumani, who hael been the Bank’s managing director andl who was 
so instrumental in developing the Bank’s unique identity, had stepped 
down. The Bank's foundation was now strong: it was time to look to the 
future. Looking around for a mid-career woman banker who would be 
‘interested in taking the Bank to the next level, found Jayshree Vyas. Or 
:ather, she found us! She was a senior loan officer at the Central Bank and 
her job inyelyed evaluating all loans worth 19 muilion rupees end up, The 
irony did notescape anyone. Jayshree insisted thatit was the power of the 
minuscule loans at SEWA Bank that really fascinated her. She was ready 
to work with us, in whatever capacity she could. [ liked her enthusiasm 
and introduced her fo the board. We all felt that her considerable experi- 
‘ence in mainstream commercial banking would be an asset to us as our 
numbers grew, year after year. “I may have to unlearn a fot before I can 
earn,” she smiled, anc she was hired. 

Jayshree brought 2 new, professional touch to the Bank that it badly 
needed. She streamlined the banking process and found ways to put our 
working capital to better use, without lesing sight of the women’s needs 
foran instant. During the 19gos, she introduced the Gold Card, a card that 
“entitled good, repeat clients to quicker loan processing and preferted ser~ 
view at the Bank. It was the women who made the choice—quick loan 
approval was determined more important than a better interest rate, or 
‘ever larger loan amounts, Jayshree also introduced the mobile van toserve 
these members living in far-away slums, Jayshree’s life-cycle approach to 
4a poor woman's banking needs has had an enormous impact an the Bank, 
and its ability to reach aut to more women, 

The introduction of computers in 1087 simplified and sped up bank- 
ing operations, OF course, the transition was neither eacy nor quick, While 
It did pot take long to master the machines, it took the staff almost two 
‘years to trust them! The movement of papers {rom table to table, seeking 
‘entries and approvals, was no longer necessary. Before, it took fifteen days 
fo prepare a list of overdue loans; now it took less tha a minute of just 
cone staff member's time to pull up the report with any kind of breakdown 
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‘one neecled. Analyzing data became easier; decision making faster. The 
only problem, to this day, continues to be language. A lot of the reports 
need to be translated into Gujarati for the benefit of the members. English 
Tanguage classes are becoming essential fora lot of the bank staf. In the 
field, computer printouts of balances will not do for the women; they still 
prefer harcl-writien entries in the passbook. Trusting any kind of system 
takes time, and only time can validate its trustworthiness, 

Computers have accelerated the decentralization process at SEWA 
Bonk. The instantaneous transfer of data from the sub-centers to the main 
office allows formore accurate accounting, Italso helps the financial eoun- 
selors pull up all the various accounts a person holds to get a better pic- 
ture of thei finances, Although the banksathis are not yet able to use the 
‘computers itis only « matter of time before they do, They have taken quite 
a liking to cell phones, which they carry everywhere in their thels, “Why 
is everyone smiling here? the Presidentof India, Dr, Abdul Kalam, asked 
the women at the bank counter when he came to visit SEWA. The reason 
\was that the women’s applications for loans tobuy mobile phones had just 
beon approved. The banksathis are now gradually requesting handheld 
devices to assist them in their work, Butin order toachieve more efficiency, 
‘We need to customize the software to meet their needs 

Despite serving low-income women’s groups, or perhaps because of it 
SEWA Bank isa profitable venture distributing on average 15 percent of 
dividend each year to its members, Since it holds large amount of depos- 
its itis sustainable andis not dependentor external fundsor grantsto meet 
its business and social objectives. At the same time, it has profitable loan 
portfolio that provides it with the revenue stream to fund further srovsth, 

The Bank that saw its humble beginnings in the cellar of the TLA 
moved to a new building in 1997. For years, the Bank was on the ground 
floor of the SEWA office building located at one end of the oldest bridge 
in the city—Ellis Bridge. Bursting at the seams, SEWA Bank now had to 
find new premises, We were looking in the working-class neighborhoods 
‘ofthe old city without finding anything that suited our needs. In 1997, 8 
brand new set of buildings was being built atthe other end of the bridge 
andi the tenants incluced the Export Import Bank of Ini, the Bank of Pars, 
and other mainstream financial institutions, SEWA Bank was offered the 
‘opportunity to purchase a floor. Much to my surprise, the board visited 
the site and approved heartily. “Who says a poor women’s bank cannot 
sit next to-a rich man’s bank? We like marble floors too, you know!" 


Al the SEWA Bank counter, (Narendra Otia) 


The Bank board has faced many challenges over the years. In 1998, 
the Reserve Bank of India liberalized the banking sector. SEWA Bankcould 
determine what interest rates to charge its clients for lending and what 
Interest fo offer for saving, For the board to come to.an informed decision, 
Jayshree first explained the parameters within which the board could base 
Details of the cost of funds, operating expenses, 
assets, bad debts, and margin of profits were presented so that they could 
be analyzed and weighed hefore arriving at a number One of the board 
members, Rehmatbibi (who was illiterate), said, "Let's stay close to the 
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going market rate for savings and lending. Because if our savings interest 
rate ts lower than the market rat ir money here, 
and itourlending interest rate is far lower than themarket rate, the women 


no one will deposit 


will just turn around and sub-lend their loan i 


ey 
Thesstrong links between the SEWA union, the federation of coopera 
tives, SEWA Ineurance,and the Mahila Housing TrustenableSEWA Bank 


to deliver housing finance, insurance, pensions, and other social security 


schemes to its clients, in addition to banking, products and services: The 
Bonk takesa comprehensive view ofthe needs ofits clients, Tis life-cycle 
approach has been crucial to the Bank's success, 

“Most of the clients of the Bank are new to banking, Over the years, 
after some experionce and some exposure to savings accounts, succes- 
sive loans, and SEW Bank's services, the women are able to go from an 
uncertain livelihood and kuchlat housing toa more secure livelihood and 
pucca brick structures. The women are able to survive small erises and 
financial uncertainties better with the support of the Bank and each other, 
During large-scale disasters, like the recent earthquake, when trade suf- 
fers and the economy breaks down, the women suffer enormously. At 
such times, SEWA Bank tries very hard to make sure that it remains stable 
in the face of disturbances, The Bank would like to assist the victims in 
many ways by playing the role of a buffer by providing small, quick loans 
that would be repayable at their convenience, orat least ona looser sched 
ule. But regulating authorities are quite inflexible in their requirements — 
they will not permit such “aberrations” on the part of any bank or the 
design of a special product other than the standard one 

Daring the recent riots, SEWA Bork tried to build up a stabilization 
fund, independent from the regular bank finance. Our objective was to 
relieve the borrowers from the interest burclen while still following the 
financial discipline. But the regulating inspectorate sav’ this in a differ- 
ent light: they feared that the Bank was devising a way to bring down 
its percentage of nonperforming, assets. Kanking rusles do—and rightly 
so—ban any funds created to write off bank loans, but that was certainly 
not our intention, When national banks incur losses during such large 
disasters, the government of India comes to their rescue by pumping 
thousands of rupees into the bank's capital fund. But a small bank serv- 
ing a totally poor clientele has no such recourse, There is to date no vi 
able policy that keeps smaller banks sustainable in times of disaster. 

‘The Bank is constantly trying to halance risk and security. When the 
‘women and their families face multiple and frequent disasters, when they 
incur expenses beyond their means or losses in their business, or when 
they ate faced with chronic risks like low income, unemployment, or sick- 
ness, they turn to the Bank for help, The Bank has been able to provide 
help inso many areas by essentially sharing therrisk that expectationshave 
risen, “Why can’t we have our own doctars, our own hospital?” many ask, 


in the hope thatthe Bank will undeetake health insurance in addition to 
the group insurance that covers hespitalzation, death, widovshood, and 
maternity for its 200.000 members. 

Similarly, SEWA Bank and the SEWA union haveentered ino a part 
‘nership withthe Ahmedabad Municipal Corporation to attend tothe prob- 
lem of housing for the poor because the house fsalsoa work place for many 
informalsector workers, The “Parivartan” housing program is designed 
to upgrade the slums in the city. Slums located on municipal land are frst 
identified; then SEWA mobilizes the women slum dwellers to forma resi- 
dents’ association. Every household deposits 2,100 rupees with the mus 
nicipa corporation, which entitles them to a toilet, a sewage system, water 
supply, and electricity in their new pucca house. The women may borrow 
the amount from SEWA Bank if they ane unable to pay with savings. The 
title to the house is issued in the SEWA member's name, and it is entered 
into the official municipal record, Local SEWA leaders play a significant 
role in making this happen. Once the project is completed. the neighbor- 
haod tends to acquirea more respectable name—such and such colony or 
0 and so nuger. However, working in collaboration with outside agen- 
cies, especially a government of any sort, is not without problems, 

The municipality is quick in collecting funda, but slow to start the 
building process. Meanwhile, the wornen are impatient—they are paying 
interest on a loan that has yet wo see any results, They fel frustrated ancl 
tum to the Bank for help, even though the Bank has no control over the 
government ant other powerstructures. The averlap in the roles of SEWA 
and SEWA Hank also causes same confusion at times. By intervening an 
behalf of the women in dealing with the government, the municipality, 
fo swith insurance companies, the Bank often bears the brunt of the 
women’s frustration. When, for exemple an insurance company makes.a 
low assessment ofthe damage toa rot vietim’s house, she is devastated. 
While the insurance company takes a Limited view of what constitutes 
damage and how it occurred, for the woman, the loss continues to haunt 
her for years after the incident. Rebuilding a life, regaining trust, and re- 
covering one's livelihod against averwhelming odds isa daunting task 
while the Bank can play a erucial supportive role in recovery, i can by no 
‘means solve all problems. The clients’ needs re greater than whatan &eo- 
niomicentity like a bank ean provide, Yetthe women see the Bankas “our 
bank,” a provider, a sort of “mother” that provides shelter, is caring, 


understanding, forgiving, trusting, and “all-powerful.” While admittedly 
SEWA Bank hes tried to "mother" its clients, that is not its mission. Its 
mission isto empowerthe women themselves, Fora formal financial body, 
serving clients who have grown in the traditional, nonformal culture of 
unwritten mutual trust; this is a challenge, 

Time and again, the women say that SEWA should start a factory s0 
that their chilcren can find work, or start haspital so that their health ean 
he better taken care of at less expense, or to establish “our own insurance 
company” for better protection and quick compensation. True enough, 
Having a savings account or having the ability to take repeat loans does 
not necessarily mean that a woman's children will find work or that the 
education loan will equip them to face a slump in the employment mar- 
ket, Loans taken for specific purposes that are supposed to yield fruit do 
not come with any such guarantees. “Our own” SEWA Banks notable to 
control the macro structural factors, and this is a reality to reckon with 

Poverty can be removed not by charity but by raising the earnings of 
the poor, by productive work, and by providing financial services that suit 
their needs. There isalsoa need to weave financial services with employ 
ment and livolihoods. Credit is nota quick fix to poverty, Credit snot the 
‘end, but the means, Ensuring livelihood security against the onslaught of 
the commercial and large industrial global competitors requires policy 
intervention through collective action by producers, entrepreneurs, ancl 
their organizations. These organizations have yet to build up their capaci- 
ties and plan in a strategie way. 

Tre Bank brings the women together—as workers, asbusinesswomen, 
as sisters: it makes them more mobile; it helps them lear to take charge 
of their finances, to plan for their future; it gives them an incentive to 
‘embrace new knowledge, including basic iteracyzand above all it teaches 
them about independence. 

have heard the women call their new, money-gonerated strength 
*powershakti:” This powershakti can havea mixed effect on the women’s 
lives, Increasing financial independence issignificantly empowering to her 
45. an individval, and it also increases her value within the family and her 
standing in the community. But as soon as the status quo is upset, she 
invariably has to face hostilities from both the family and the community. 
At such times, her slowly and steadily developing inner courage comes 
toherrescue Once that happens, then the self-confidence and self-esteem 
are there to stay. 


6 
Health Care 


{In 1g77, 1 was reviewing the reasons why some women had defaulted on 
their SEWA Bank loans. Outof five hundred, twenty women had defaulted 
on their loans because they died. Of these twenty, fifteen had dod in child- 
birth. Just two yenrs earlier, [had seen them, Joan applications in hand, 
active and alive and enthusiastic about expanding their business. To die 
in childbirth in this day and age? I felt upset and rather angry with my- 
‘self How could we have been so preoccupied with the economic needs of 
the women that we were blind to their basic health needs? 

Sickness is @ recurring crisis in the lives of poor women. They are 
illness-prone because their living, working, and financial conditions make 
them vulnerable to disease and malnutrition. Few have ready access to 
clean drinking water, or toan adequate supply of water for washing. Their 
living conditions are often unsanitary because municipal services like sew 
ageand drainage are nonexistent or outdated. Their diet is inadequate for 
lack of money; they have limited knowledge of how to provent or take 
precautions agains! disease; and medical help is often out of reach—both 
financially andl in terms of distance. Medicines are expensive, ane the fi- 
nancial need to keep working despite their illness gives their weakened 
boxes no time to rest and recuperate 

“Apart from illness caused by cramped and unsanitary living condi 
tions, SEWA members, who workin a variety of trades, also suffer from. 
‘occupation-specific health problems. Street vendors suffer from asthma 


and lung diseases because they breathe the exhaust from cars and buses 
allay long: they arealso prone to traffic aceidentsand injuries. Cart pull- 
8 too sulfer a high degree of traffic injuries, but misearrigges are even 
more common, caused by the constant strain on their back and stomach 
muscles from pulling carts and lifting loads, Bid rollers an their family 
‘members breathe tobaceo dust that also causes respiratory problems. Rag, 
pickers looking for recyclables in garbage dumpsare vulnerable toall kinds 
Of skin diseases, stomach ailments, and tetanus, Because women are com- 
monly found in jobs that require repetitive, labor-intensive work and use 
low-grade tools and materials, chronic, work-related aches and pains are 
2 part of their dally lives 

Pregnancy—a time when upper- and middle-class women take spe- 
cial care oftheir dict and enjoy especially good health—is a difficult time 
for poor, working women who suffer from anemia, malnutrition, and 
physical strain, For the sake of eccnomy, many suffer eynecological prob- 
lems in silence and place a low priarity on their own health, postponing, 
medical help until itis often too late. In fact, the poor may well consider 
pregnancy a life threatening illness. Matemal and infant mortality loorns 
lange among the poor, 

First we looked into tapping any existing medical network that we 
could direct the women to, Although government-run clinics wereafford- 
able, the poor tended to aveid them, The lines at these clinics were long, 
and the women could ilkafford se much time away from work. The staf's 
aititade toward the women was often unsympathetic—they considered 
the women dirty, ignorant, and unreliable when it came to following, 
‘medical advice, and this altitude reflected in the kind of care the women 
received. The women too had little confidence in the municipal doctors 
‘middle-class men and women whose medical advice seemed so impracti- 
caltothem—prescribing medication and operations they could not afford, 
recommending diets they were completely unfamiliar with, and talking, 
ff proper rest and exercise when their only option was worke Some women, 
tumed to private doctors who had a reputation for quick fives, inthe hope 
thatalitile extra money in fees would rid them oftheir problems once and 
forall. Bat during pregnancy, almest e percent of poor women turned to 
the dai—the midwife—for help and advice. 

‘The dai livesin the community and knows ts people well. Asa mem- 
ber of the community, she is aware of the general health of the women 
and of their chronic problems, She also knows who has had a tough time 
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delivering babies and how many of a woman’s children have survived; 
she knows which woman can afford toeat well, and who has a good sup- 
port networkin timesof need. We took a closer look atthe role of the dai 
and found a hard-working woman, whose vast experience and traditional 
knowledge could be built upon. By uparading her traditional skills ancl 
leaming about more modern medical practices, the dai had the potential 
of playing wider role as a health care provider in the community. 

SEWA’s interest in the dai arose fora second, equally important rea- 
son—sheis selfemployed. While valued forher work, she receivesino fixed 
income for her services, Traditionally, her needs were taken care of by the 
entire village, in cash and in kind. But with changing times, her profes 
sional status and income have declined. Modern medicine has rendered 
her services undervalued and outdated. While the current generation of 
dais is getiing old and infirm, few young women axe stepping into the 
profession. This was a dying, indigenous institution that deserved to be 
rejuvenated, 

Ranjanben Desa), a Senior organizer at SEWA who was working with 
rag pickers, conducted the firstsurvey of daisin Gandhinagar district. The 
knowledge and skill bse of dais desperately needed upgrading, Even 
‘more important, certain harmful and risky traditional practices had to be 
stopped. SEWA set upa dal school to train the women in modem and safe 
‘methods of child delivery, Initially, SEW ‘s efforts were predominantly 
focused on training the local dais, Who could take-care of So percent of the 
day-to-day illnesses and health problems of women and children. The 
women were also trained in dispensing basic medicines, initially under 
the supervision of a medical doctor and a team of medical interns. The 
training was thorough but unconventional: the women’sestensive hands- 
‘on experience in the field and’ the wide theoretical knowledge of the doc- 
tors made foraich and lively give-and-take form of learning, This group 
‘of women developed intoa fairly lange team of sixty arogys sess, or health 
‘workers, in rural districts, Eventually, wre were faced with the question: 
‘What direction should this health initiative take? 

ItsSEWA policy that allits services should berun, owned, managed, 
and used by the workersmembers themselves. They must ultimately be 
economically viable and self-supporting, Although such economic initia- 
tives are born as. result of trade union activity, | feel they have no place 
Within the structure of a trade union, Economic enterprises therefore be 
‘come independent cooperatives that function independent of the union, 
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Itwas not until we found some seedt money and good leadership in 
the peesoin of Mirai Chatterce that we could launch a health cooperative 
Mirai came to SEWA in 1984, haying eamed a degree in Public Health from 
Johns Hopkins University. She brought with her not only a first-class in 
tellect, but alse an enormous willingness to listen. Whether it is due to her 
sparkling personality, or because she likes to put flowers in her hair, the 
women opened up to her easily, and called her Meeraben, But building 
the Health Cooperative was a slow process 

Itwas not until May 1990 that the People’s Health Cooperative, called 
the Lokswasthya Cooperative, was finally allowed to register. As always, 
the issue was the viability of our venture—poor, ignorant women turning 
‘health cooperative? And you think you can do it without doctors, but 
‘with cais? Recause we had no mode! 6 copy, the officials took 2 lang time 
to approve of our aimsand bylaws, 

Inan effort to introstuce the clea of dai run health cooperatives to the 
state government, we invited the health minister to attend a meeting, of 
more than 7c0 rural agewans ftom several rural districts. began by lec- 
turing to him that it would be a great mistake to ignore the importance of 
dais in the health infrastructure of India—it would be like ignoring the 
wiselom of your grandmother in the family. Then I tarned to the women 
and asked them, “How many of you were delivered at the hands of e dai?” 
Anoverwhelming numberof hands went up, including the minister's! “In 
fact,” he said, “my widowed mother was a village dai!” I was duly chas- 
tenod; I was one af the very few delivered by a medical doctor The min- 
ister, however, agreed to provide funds for a dai school. 

ai training involves a lotof learning and unlearning, Six twelve-day 
sessions begin with a general discussion between the dais and their medi- 
cal trainer about common gynecological practices and the reasons why 
they do or do not work, This intial diseussion is Fundamental to under- 
standing the strengths and weaknesses of prevalent practices, and it gives 
the trainer an indication of where she can fill in the gaps in their under- 
standing, Invariably, ital bogins with an introduction to male and female 
anatomy. Most dais have just a rudimentary idea of human anatomy, so 
physiological charts and diagrams hold great fascination for them. The 
process of reproduction the growth of the fetus at every trimester, and 
the changes in the mother month after month arediscussed at length. The 
women are best able to retain new information when they can see the pro- 
cess.as whole—complementing, supplementing, or supplanting what they 
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already know. The women learn Why sterilized tools and clean hands are 
important. but they also learn why the strenuous massaging of the uterus 
to induce labor is harmful. Postnatal care of the mother, which is gener 
ally neglected, i also emphasized. 

Asnow professionals, the dais are encouraged to charge fecs for their 
services; in villages, they may charge a land-owning family 101 rupees, 
but a Jandiess family may be asked to pay 51 nupees. Although each caste 
usually has its owradai, wher the dais are well-trained, women from upper 
castes do not hesitate to call trained lower-caste dais for their deliveries, 
‘At such times, the men too treat the dais with due respect, no matter what 
her east. 

Because of their role as helpers in time of need, dais are respected in 
the community, and they often take on leadership roles. Nanduben fro 
Anasan village is now a dai trainer, although just a few years ago, hes only 
Identity was that of a dalit, «Jow-caste woman, Recently, Nanduben sat 
onan expert panel at a World Health Organization (WHO) conference in 
‘Mexico, an experience that has given her great encouragement, Back in 
her village, she is now a strong candidate for the position of Sarpanch, the 
village head. 

Although dai cooperatives are viable institutions for implementing 
various reproductive and child health programs, the government hay yet 
to see the potential of the role the dai can play in the nation’s health sys- 
tem, SEWA has been adyocating, in every possible forum, its confidence 
in dais and in positioning them atthe center ofall community-level health 
activities 

In the government's revised Reproductive and Child Health Policy, 
the role of the dai is missing The policy envisions that 8o percent of the 
births will occus et an institution, where a nurse will replace the dai. How 
the formal health system of clinics and nurses will actually reach the people 
\s still unclear. The health system does not favor the untrained: the chal- 
lenge then is to make a strategic alliance between the trained and the tra 
dlitiemal, the nurse and the dai, to work together in communities 
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By 1987, the demand for health education from SEWA’s growing mem= 
bership increased, and ou focus shifted to health information and educs 
tion, As word of our health efforts spread in the surrounding villages, three 
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more health cooperatives were formed in Gandhinagar, Kheda, and 
Mehsana districts, Each cooperative runs health centers that provide pri- 
mary health care. Every cooperative also runs health camps quite regu 
larly, with a special focus on wynevological and pediatric problems. The 
health workers organize thecamps with thesuppartof government medi 
cal officers from the Primary Health Centres and private doctors in their 
area, The patients pay for medicines and laboratory tests 

The health camp in village Jakhda in Sananed taluka iy a typical ex 
ample. It isa day-long women’s event, held in the two-room panchayat 
building, Atthe entrance, a health worker registers each woman's name 
and health details on a card and explains the medical check-up process 
to her. Women then wait their turn in a long queue to see the dector. 
Two fomale physicians examine the patients in one room, while a nurse 


technician conducts diagnostic tests, in 
room, Ou 


:ding Pap smears, in the second 


de on the veranda, a pediatrician examines any children that 


Jong: Close by, a group of village women watch video tapes on 
subjects like “Know Your Body” with a mix of curiosity and embarrass 


ment. There is also a medicine count 


filling the doctors’ prescriptions 
The government provides subsidized medicines at such mobile camps held 
in interior villages that are far from any public health ce 

There are also small group discussion sessions where the women can, 
ask and receiveall sorts of information on nutrition or healthcare. Varsha, 
a young and relatively iney 
[important to keep sanitary rags clean and not hidden in dusty places: The 
women listen in silenc 


srenced health worker, explains why itis 


She also tells the women to eat green leafy vege 


tables 1o prevent anemia. “We don't bother to grow vegetables around 
here," the women say, “The waters toosaline." Varsha then suggests they 
put jaggery and not sugarin their ea, because it has morenuitritional value 
The women quickly argue, "Ja 
tion. Don't you know that 


sery incroases bleeding during menstrua 


farsha then suggests thal sprouting increases 
the nutritional value of a da! like moony. But the women retort, "Who has 
the time for such fancy cooking?” However, when Varsha produces the 
sprouted maong-salad she has prepared, they crowd around her fora taste 
Some immediately ask her for the recipe and others wrap some salad to 
take home to share with their family. Most of the women eat roti with tea 
during the day and khicid/ for supper. Vegetables and rice appear on their 
plates hardly on 


or twice a week 


There are no men around the camp, go the women look relaxed. In 
the evening, they rush home 
events to their family and fr 


conk the evening meal and report the day's 


nds, Some put their newfound knowledge 
to use; others think about what they Jearred but continue as always, The 


health workers no 


ice that not all women 


n come to the camp; some 
cannot afford to miss a day’s work. Regrettably, this is how the poorest 

‘Over time, we came to realize that such camps are quite effective be- 
cause they save time and money all around, The women welcome them 


because they are local, and bucause they ear 


in the company of other 
women of their community, so they feel comfortable asking questions, At 
the end of theday, patients with serious illnesses are re 


reed to a "bigger 
doctor” in town. The health workers keep track of the follow-up. “If only 


the health workers would visit our village everyday!” the women sigh, 
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Midwife Raliben administering polio vaccines ata village health center. 
(SEWA Academy) 


Health camps in urban areas face a different set of problems. Tuber 
eulosis (TB) isa major killer of poor people living in crowded, unhygienic 
slums, The treatment is expensive and drawn out; a TB pationt requires 
'50 rupees a day for medication, while her daily income may range from 
5p to So rupees. Ava result the patient does not even initiate treatment or 
‘may not complete the course, The uncurext are most likely t infect others 
in the family, and thus TR spreads fast in slums 

SEWA health organizers work in collaboration with the Ahmedabad 
Municipal Corporation to provide information and education about TB, 
to identify suspected TB patients, and to refer them to microscopy centers 
for sputum and other tests. They may also provide supervised treatment, 
take care ofthe tight follow-up, and ensure completion of treatment, 

A lot of this work is done in the labor areas of the city, Chamanpuara 
and Amraiwadi, This collaboration, which started in 1999, goes by the 
acronym DOTS (Directly Observed Treatment, Short Course). The treat 
ment is assigned to SEWA’s health cooperative, which manages the TB 
centers with a laboratory facility and eleven barefoot doctors. The pa- 
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Hents—men and women—olten come on their own. with complaints of 
chronic cough, but mostly they are identified at local health camps, at 
education clasces, or at SEWA meetings. The troatment is funded by the 
WHO and the Indian government, About 4,000 patients have been treated 
through SEWA’s programy almost all TB patients have completed the 
course of treatment. 

‘The latest method of TB detection is not by an X-ray but through three 
periodic sputum tests, The patient is treated with a daily dose of seven to 
ten tablets. The DOTS worker has to be very regular and persuasive with 
the patient and must administer the dose with her awn hands. Often she 
has to be tactful: since TB carries a social stigma, patients like to keep the 
treatment secret from neighbors and relatives, Large doses of medicines have 
to be taken with food, and that is a problem, “This stomach wants seven 
rotis, not seven pills" complains the patient. Milk is seldom an option 

TB is an airbome disease. The crowded city siums are getting more 
crowded every day. A slum like Shankarbhavan in the old city of 
Abmedabad has 1,425 houses, with an average of seven persone sleeping 
in one room, Thirty percent of the families share their sleeping space with 
oats, chickens, dogs, and birds, breathing the same air. 

‘The Muslim areas like Raofni-cheli anc! Rabia-ni-chali are even more 
crowded. No wonder these slums have the highest incidence of TB. In the 
Jamalpur and Dariapur areas, men are pushed out to sleep on street pave- 
‘ments orin mosques. In Bhaipura, there are very few women; mostly men 
live there. They are cart pullers and casual daily-wage earners who drink 
in the night and forget to take their dose. The DOTS worker goes early in 
the morning to administer the pills, before the men feave for work, The 
Liquor interferes with the TB medication, but there little the health worker 
ean do except remind them, 

‘Tho latest TBmedicines are vi 


effective, but when a patient defaults 
‘on the dosage, the relapse is severe. There are more men than women 


among the patients, but there are more women than men among the cured. 

SEWA health workers work hard in the neighborhood. OF all the TB 
‘centers in the city, we have the highest conversion rate (91 percent), the 
highest cured rate (87.5 percent), and the lowest (4 percent) dropout rate! 
This wins us no awards, however. The municipal staif complains, half in 


4. TBControlSociety. Keotsed National TB Control Programme. Altmedatid City 
2004, 
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jest, “Why do you find so many new patients day after day? You SEWA- 
‘wullals spoil our numbers!” With a growing reputation for good health 
‘care, the city has begun to attract increasing numbers of TB patients from 
Rajasthan, 


+ 


The sale of medicines at the village health centers was generating only a 
_modest income for the Cooperative because the drags were sold on a no- 
profit basis, In onder to be sustainable, the Health Cooperative needed 10 
expand its activities. With an initial capital investment of 70,000 rupees, a 
small drug shop was opened near the SEWA officein Ahmedabad. Its sales 
of 3,000 rupees a month were encouraging, but inadequate. 

‘The head of L.G. Municipal Hospital in Ahmedabad visited our smell 
‘medicine shop and saw our efforts at providing cheap generic medicines 
to the poor He encouraged us to scale up our activities by serving larger 
rnumbers of poor families through the municipal hospitals. A¢ the invita 
tion of the Ahmedabad Municipal Corporation, SEWA’s Health Coopera- 
tive was asked to run a round-the-clock, low-cost drug counter at the LG. 
Municipal Hospital. The municipal corporation also advanced us, inter- 
ct fre, 500,000 rupees as seed money, 

Fortunately, we already had three years of experience running such 9 
low-cost medicine outlet. A bright young pharmacist named Mittal Shah 
took on the new responsibility of running the medicine counter at the 
hospital, With her energy and enthusiasm, the counter was open and run- 
ning in no time. The hospital taff was also supportive of our efforts, and 
the doctors supported our presence by prescribing generic drags instead 
of brand-name medicines. Success, however. was still elusive. 

‘The other more serious prodiem in the early months was the hostility 
‘we faced from the neighboring drug stores. The huge difference between 
‘our prices and theirs was a real threat to their business. One shop, located 
right outside the hospital gates, which had done so well in the past, had 
to shut down, due to competition from us. Seven others located around 
the hospital had to discontinue their night shift. One of their men, posing, 
a patient, tried to frighten the customersby yelling loudly that we were 
keeping poor quality medicines, The following week, late at night, the 
shopkeepers dispatched a group of thugs to frighten our team of young 
girls on the night shift. But although they initially succeeded, other SEWA 
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sisters rallied to their rescue. Union leaders like Chandaben and Sumanben, 
llonesses when provoked. had faced such intimidation tactics before, and 
they spent several nights at the drug counter to boost the spirits of the 
‘young team. Eventually, the crisis subsided, 

‘Two years later, the municipality invited the Health Cooperative to 
‘open a counter in Shardabai Hospital, Jecated in another vast working 
lass area of Saraspur. We readily accepted the offer, as Saraspur Was home 
toa great many SEWA members, Ila Shah was our new manager and 
pharmacist 

‘The low-cost drug counters of our Health Cooperativein Ahmedabad 
faced another boycott this time from thecity'schemists’ sociation. They 
felt that ourlow prices distorted the entire drug market. This boycott was 
rmoreserious than ourearlier crises, and continued in force for over a yet, 
despite numerous representations by us before the State Health Depart- 
ment, It was a difficult peried, The chemists’ association tried their best 
tochoke off our medicine supply. However, because of our high volume 
‘of sales,many small wholesalers continued to supply to us surreptitiously. 
“There were seme traders, however, who were supportive af aurcause,and 
in the end, we managed to pull through with their support 

The main purpose in our retail vending effort was to promote the use 
of cheaper, genenic drugs. But because the doctors of Shardabai Hospital 
did not always prescribe generic drugs, we were forced to carry brand 
medicines as well. We took the initiative of trying to convince the doctors 
to prescribe generic drugs, as we had done in the case of L.G. Hospital, 
bbutto no avail. We received no support from the doctors. 

Our agreement with the 1.G. Hospital expired in 1999, and the mu 
nicipality decided not to renew it, Those doctors who had supported the 
use of generic drugs had since retired or were transferred to other hospi 
tals, The superintendent doctor, who had initially invited us to the LG, 
Hospital, had left the country, The Health Cooperative looked around for 
a suitable retail space in the neighborhood, but local landlords were re= 
Iuctant to tent to us for fear of pressure from other shops, The agreement 
at the Shardabai Hospital, however, has been reneweel twicesan average, 
goo customers are served every day. 

Its regrettable that weare caught up in the polities of curative medi 
ines, Better nutrition, clean water, better housing, good rest, and fresh 
air are preventive medicines that have a lasting impact on health, and 1 
‘wish we could turn our attention to those areas as well, 
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Housing isa health issue forthe poor. Ever-sprawling slums devoid 
of basic civic amenities are a hot bed for illnesses, Forty-one percent of 
Ahmedabad’s population lives in slums. This population accounts for 
77 percent ofthe city’s employment and contributes 46 percent ofthe in- 
‘come generated inthe city.? The pepulation of Ahmedabad slums has been 
growing faster than the overall population, 

Jn 1997, the number of people per public waterstand was 133, and only 
26 percent of thestums had a household toilet. Intwelvesiums where many 
SEWA members reside, 45 percent ofthe residents reported that there was 
ro garbage collection service by the city.’ 

In 1995, program called Parivartan, meaning “change” was launchest 
by the Ahmedabad Municipal Corporation in active partnership with 
SEWA. The Parivartan Project aimed at improving the basic physical in- 
frastructure of certain slums located on municipal and government lands. 
lalso identified certain necessary intemal home improvements. Theslum, 
Aellers formed a residents’ association. Cost sharing was equally divides 
between the municipal corporation, the private sector, and the residents 
association. Each household paid one third of the total on-site capital cost 
of the services provided, including water supply to the home, a sewage 
connection, paved intemal roads, lanes and by-lanes, storm water drain- 
age, street lighting, solid waste management, and landscaping. SEWA 
Bank Was the financial institution for the community project. 

The slum improvement project has had a direct impact on the health 
of the slum dwellers, A 2002 SEWA study found that with access to water 
and drainage, the proportion of people bathing daily increased from 
74 percent to 96 percent.‘ This resulted in a marked improvement in 
women’s ability to fake care of personal hygiene, as well as a dramatic 
reduction in water-borne diseases like malaria, gastroenteritis, skin infoe- 
tions, typhoid, and jaundice, The average monthly medical expense of the 
families decreased from 131 rupees to 74 rupees. 


2 SEWA Academy, “Parvartan and It Impact: A Partnership Programme of 
Infasrutute Development inthe Slams of Ahmedabad iy” Unpublished 

5. Mis Bhat, Assn the Performance of Municipal Series forthe Peer in 
Amat: Te Report Car Propet 99, 

4 SEWA Academy, “Parvartan and ts impact: A PrtershipFrogramme of 
Infrastructure Development inthe Sams of AFmesabed iy,” Unpublished 
pons 
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(Chhagan Ratna na Chhapra, a name that means hutments owned by 
CChhagan Ratna, the landlord, wasa slum that received municipal services, 
‘under ourproject: ts dignified new namo is Sinheshwarinagar. The change 
from chltapa to nagar isnot just nein name, Compated with the neighbor- 
ing Madrasi ni Chali, which was unfortunately not inchaded in the projeet 
‘becouse itis on private land, the difference in living conditions is clearly 
apparent—in Madrasi ni Chali, only 38 percent ofthe residents are able to 
take daily baths because they do not have a municipal water connection. 

Babuben, a vegetable vendor and SEWA member who lives in 
‘Sinheshwarinagar, has a two-room house now registered in her own name. 
Although suffering since childhood froma fungal skin infection, she man- 
aged to bathe just ance every two or three days. “We hardly ever washed 
cour bed spreads and quilts because they consume so much water in Wash 
ing! During my first pregnancy, still had to fetch water From a public tap, 
‘quite far away. Walking with a day’s supply of water was not easy in my 
condition. [took a bad fall and almost lost my baby, And in these days, 
the only place to defecate was to squat by the railway tracks after dark. 
Women did not have an easy time. Today it seems like Tam a new person. 
in a new place. Even the worm that has lived in my belly for as long as L 
ccan remember is gone. These are the blessings of Goddess Sinheshwati!” 

Infrastructure clevelopment in poor neighborhoods has had a direct 
and positive impact not only on health, but also education, nutrition, and 
‘Social relationships. Electric lighting in the home has made it possible for 
children to study at night, because many work after schoo! to supplement 
‘some of the family income. With increased light and fans during thesum- 
mer months, productivity for hame-based prodicerslike bid rollers goes 
Lup considerably. As fiviben, with her dramati flair puts it, "Ghar bad, 
ooniya badii!” meaning, "A changed house, a world transformed!” Shum 
improvement is poverty alleviation. The women all agree that having 
better amenitiesat homehas even improved their social status—theirrela- 
tives like fo visit them, and the community no longer thinks twice before 
marrying a daughter into their neighborhood, 

Under the Parivartan program, twelve out of fifty shums have been 
Upgraded the rest are still waiting eagerly for changes, Bureaucratic pro- 
cedures and incessant delays impede progressat every step, yetthe women 
do not give up hope—they know they can make a difference. 

Despite the relative success of the Parivartan Project, its future de- 
pends on what kind of priority the municipality puts on it In today’s 
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searing real estate markets, usban land is a political issue, The Slum 
Clearance Board and the Housing; Board, initially constituted for the 
purpose of uplifting the poor and their living conditions, are on the 
verge of being dismantled, The land, earmarked for the poor, will soon 
be on sale in the open market. 

But wehave longsince leamed thatalthough government policies and 
attitudes have a significant impact on the lives of the poor, what has an 
‘even greater impacts change from within the community. Soon thehealth 
front, building up a community-based cadre of barefoot doctors-cum- 
imidwivesis an exercise in capacity bulldingand community development. 
Already, slowly but surely. the health workers ate changing lives, chang- 
ing neighborhoods, and spreading knowledge and awareness 

The Shankarbhuyan slum, on the bank of Sabarmati River, is one 
of the oldest and the worst in the city. Shardaben, an inhabitant of 
Shankarbhuyan, was among the first batch of health care trainees. Al- 
though still in her teens, Shardaben had already been through a lot; her 
husband had not only abandoned her, but had taken their little daughter 
with him. The health worker training was a godsend; she enjoyed whet 
she learned and her spirits revived. Working in the community as a bare= 
toot doctor gave her the confidence she needed tobegin afresh. Today, she 
trains both health workers and dois, 

Because of her active leadership, every child bom in Shankarbhuvan 
in the past fifteen years has been immunized, and her role in reducing 
‘malaria in the community is not insignificant, Shardaben is not coy about 
teaching men and women about safe sex and talking to newlyweds about 
family planning. 

Drainage isher community's biggest problem. The residents’ demand 
fora gutter line in Shankarbhavan hasso ar been unsuccessful, Evenafier 
five consultation meetings, the municipality keeps demanding more and 
‘more data from them, Because the slums are on illegally oceupied land, 
they have few basic services. Garbage is not cleared regularly; toilets are 
in the open, on the riverbank, without any privacy. One nongovemmen- 
tal organization cid build a toilet complex for the residents, but the 
"women’s toilet was closed down ecause noone kept itclean. “The back- 
yards are so dirty that you have to watch where you put your foot on the 
sground. No one likes to visit my house beceuse the whole area smells,” 
‘Shardaben laments. Her fight for municipal services continues. 
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Raising the awareness of health issues in the community is a slow 
process; but small successes show through in many different ways, There 
is no longer blind faith in orblind fear of doctors; the reason behind how 
and when to take medicines becomes clearer, and vhere to turn to for a 
fordable treatment and medicines becomes common knowledge. 

‘There are many examples of such transformations. The process of re- 
ceiving and giving health education becomes a lifeline for numerous 
SEWA members, and many later became active leaders. The Health Co- 
‘operative haseelected many ofthese strong leaders toa three-year term on 
the board, Of the seven board members, six are from the working class. 
This has kept the Cooperative focused on poor women and their needs. 

Health insurance forthe poor doesnot exist yet they are the ones that 
‘need if the most: Rehmatben, a block printer, had an appendectomy that 
cont 3,000 rupees, Asa result, she had no income for one month. Kankuben 
thust her back when her butffolo kicked her during milking. Three months 
Inter she had not recovered enough to be able to work again, Being the 
breadwinner of the house, she had to borrow money for daily expenses 
from a moneylonder. Her downward spiral had begun 

SEWA tried to address this issue by looking into the possibility of 
group insurance for poor, self-employed women. Poor women are cor 
sidered “bad risks” because they are always in a crisis of one sott or an- 
fother. Besides, the insurers believe that transaction cests would be too 
high, Apart from the Life Insurance Corporation, none of the insurance 
companies would agree to insure SEWA members. But since the mich 
nineties the insurance sector is gradually being liberalized and times are 
changing for the better, Today, some insurance companies are prepared 
to insure poor self-employed women, even though it is only in the case 
of hospitalization, 

But when there are no hospitals rear the village, when transportation 
to and from her village isiregular, not available or unaffordable, when 
‘woman cannot afford to lose even a single work day, when chileren must 
be left unattended so a woman can work, when catile and the housework 
ave to be attended to no matter juhat the elrcumstances, most medical 
problems get neglected until they tum intocrses. Comimon longterm sick- 
nesses like tuberculosis, cancer, piles, high and low blood pressure, and 
diabetes are particularly damaging, They rapidly dain the family bucket, 
yet unless the woman ts hospitalized, she has no medical insurance, 
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Until 1980, the concepts of group insurance and risk pooling were 
virtually unknown to usat SEW A. The idea was new and puzzling. I have 
been well most of this year, so since I did not have an emengency, will 1 
get my insurance premium back?” was a common question in the besin- 
ning. Vimo SEWA, SEWA ’s insurance plan, is not yet self-financed because 
of a considerable dropout rate and high operational costs for maintaining, 
constant field contact with a large membership. It covers the members! 
‘risks related to natural and accidental death, widowhood, hospitalization, 
and loss of assets. A special deposit-linked scheme covers benefits like 
‘matemity, dentures, and hearing aids. In 2003, we introduced children’s 
health insurance under the family insurance package, Vimo SEWA also 
covers all members for cataract operations. The most widely sought-after 
risk coverage is for life and health insurance. The current rate of death 
claims is 3.5 per 1,000 members a year. Accidental death claims are 14.5 
pereent, but the cause is sometimes dificult to determine, When munis 
pal officials do nat know the real cause of death, itis their habit to write 
“heart attack” on death certificates. Vimo SEWA’s claims committee takes, 
on average, forty-five days from death to reimburse the insurance pay: 

‘ment. Vimo SEW pays upfront and the insurance company reimburses 
lus. Health claims take fifteen days for reimbursement.* 

SEW members arenow preparing toestablish Vimo SEWA asa SEWA 
Insurance Cooperative, much like the SEWA Cooperative Bank. Today, a 
total of 196.479 men, women, and childien are insured under a comprehen 
sive group insurance scheme for life and for nonlife risks, Two of the most 
important autcomes of heath insurance have been stronger links with local 
doctors andl more responsive referral services for SEWA members. 

Working with larger entities like insurance companics or the munici- 
pality has its advantages and disadvantages. Tensions rise over the 
government's “family planning mindset” that still perceives poor women 
as candidates for population control and sterilization. Although this is 
slowly giving way to amore holistic approach, it is only because SEWA 
has insisted that government policy makers andl medical service provid- 
‘ersconducta dialogue with the health worker and the community atevery 
fun. This has eventually led to a hoalthy rospect for the abilities and 
understanding of the humble health care worker 
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‘The government increasingly wants to take up large-scale campaigns 
to eradicate TB, malaria, and HIV/AIDS by using SEWA’s close links 
With the community. However, tensions huild when our health care 
\workers are transferred from programs directly administered by SEWA 
to government-linked programs. When Pacima, one of our best primary 
health care workers, was transferred toa government-run AIDSteam, the 
loss became obvious. Working under the strattjacket system, there was n0 
room to use her excellent interpersonal shills, which were great for com 
municating nutrition, hygiene, and primary care to poor women. Ibis dif: 
ficult for people's organizations to adjust to the kind of vertical programs 
that the WHO and similar international organizations demand, 

However, the focuisof the SEWA Health Cooperative has shifted from 
dlirect primary health care to service provision through camps and tefer= 
rab, By working in collaboration with the municipal corporation and the 
‘government health system, our effort is focused on revitalizing on exit 
ing system and making it accountable to the people it purporis to serve. 
The hope isto be able to reach out to. larger number of pepe. 

Being a trade union with a growing membership, there is always a 
hhuge demand for health infcrmation and services. As SEWA grows, $0, 
justifiably, does the demand for health care, However, maintaining qual 
ity while at the same time accommodating expansion is difficult, Build- 
ing strong, capable people takes time, and itwillbea while before wehave 
critical pool of health care workers who are both good service providers 
and good leaders—they cannot evolve overnight. SEWA's strong organiz~ 
ersarenot necessarily song managers. The pace of our self-development 
and capacity building has to match the growring demand, 

For SEW.A'S health cooperatives, the key issue remains to be sustain 
able and still serve the poor. One way isto bring new medical technology 
and products to the doorsteps of the poor. Of course, they need to be both 
appropriate and afferdable. Properly trained health workers ean learn to 
conduct eye examinations; administer pregnancy, urine, and sugar tests: 
fr test for anemia 

‘The issue of occupational health hazards, which was one of the pri 
‘mary reasons for the formation of SEWA’s health care program, is regret- 
tably sill largely unexplored. Rag pickers stitchers, an junksmiths need 
botter-designed tooks that wilnot endanger theit health. Although wehave 
developed tool prototypes in partnership with the National Institute of 
Design and the National Institute of Occupational Health, they are atill 
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expensive and out of reach of workers, Technical solutions like changes 
in the use of equipment or changing, production processes require sills 
‘our health team does not have, so we have concentrated our efforts in the 
area of primary health and health education We have managed to intro- 
duce ergonomically designed sichles among ogricultural workers, tables 
among incense-stick rollers, glaves among tobacco workers, for example, 
hut these efforts are still small and modest 

For women, whose first priority is employment, studies that show how 
dangerous or toxic their work is have litte impact because they have few 
alternatives. While more studies and research are needed on their work- 
related illnesses, we also need to find work alternatives, skill upgrading, 
and technical solutions simultaneously. By putting up signs and posters 
about how to recognize and deal with pesticides and toxic products and 
what emergency actions can be taken, we are able to raise awareness, 
Health education has the capacity to set in motion changes that are far- 
teaching. 

Guta, or chewing tobacco, which has spread like wildfire among all 
classes and cuits across age and gender lines, i consumed by the poor to 
Jill hunger and to help them remain alert through long hours of work. Its 
use (8 $0 widespread that bonus packets of gutka are part of the wage 
negotiations of agriculture workers today. HIV/AIDS and other sexually 
transmitted diseases are also spreading fast. Community-based health 
‘education can play a vital role in the transmission of educational infor- 
mation to the poor so that they do nat become hapless victims of a pre- 
‘ventable disease oF health condition 
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Embroiderers 


‘The Radhanpur and Santhalpur taluka of the Banaskantha district in 
northern Gujarat are some of the poorest and underdeveloped districts of 
Gujarat. The district is essentially a scrub desert, where some 200,000 
people live in about ta villages under harshclimaticconditions. The area, 
hasan average annwal rainfall of about twenty inches. The soil and water 
are saline. The ground water table is sinking at an alarming rate every year, 
Chronic droughts aitemate with flash floods year after year, relentlessly 
devastating the land and its population, 

In 1687, | visited the interior villages of Santhalpurand Radhanpur 
witha team of SEWA members to look into a proposed Indlo-Dutch pro> 
gram of supplying drinking water through pipelines to these villages 
Rajiber, our Danapith vendor-member, whose family came from 
Radhanpur, often talked about the area, and she told! me how their fami 
lies had migrated from Pakistan, before partition, in search of land and 
‘water. When we visited these desert districts, they had suffered three con= 
years of drought. Village after village in this vast arid Land was, 
enveloped by blowing winds that deposited the desert at every doorstep. 
‘Men were absent from their homes—most had left in search of work. Older 
men sat quicily, smoking bidis, in the shade. We sat with the women as 
they talked about their lives steeped in scarcity. And even as they talked, 
theirhandy were busy witha needieand thread, their heads bent over some 
‘embroidery, Their homes were bare, their possessions few, but still their 
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houses gleameat, The mud walls were encrusted with tiny mirrors that 
reflected sunlight into the dark, shady interiors. Everywhere one looked, 
the mirrors glistened. Richly embroidered fabrics hung over doorways, 
‘welcoming visitors the bedspread we saton was embroidered, as was the 
child's enb cloth, the shopping bag that hung from a wooden peg, their 
clothes, the men's shoes, and even the hom of their oxen were covered 
‘with embroicery. Tiny mirrorssparkled and winked and twinkled among, 
the colorful threads. The sharp contrast between the beauty and the pov- 
erty in this elesert land was glaring, The strong, dignified women had ere 
ated riches with just thread and needle. How could such hard-working, 
Fenacious, and highly skilled women be se poor? Every home we visited 
seemed to be dually inhabited by bath beauty and poverty. 

The women belonged to many communities: Ahir, Rabari, Mochi, 
Bharvad, some Hindu, and some Muslim. Each community was still pre- 
dominantly engaged in the traditional occupations of their fathers and, 
forefathers, like cattle-rearing, leather-working, farming, coarse cotton, 
weaving, carding, and wool spinning, Each caste and community had its 
own distinct form af embroicery—stitches taught by mother to daughter, 
generation after generation, 

While the women’s embroidery has not changed! much over many 
decades, the land they live in has, The desert, likea blanket of sand, spreads 
wider each year, and any greenery that once surrounded the Village has 
receded further and further away, The wellstun dry because groundwater 
has sunk deeper underground, Families can no longer sustain many cattle, 
traditionally a major source of income and! a form of wealth 

‘With scanty rain, droughts in the aren are frequent. Families migrate 
4o Kutch and Kathiawad in search of work. The average wage for a mi- 
sratory Worker isaround 20 rupees for men and 15 rupees for women—if 
they are lucky enotigh to find work. It's hand-to-mauth existence. If there 
{sno monsoon that year, they do not return home to their villages, Some 
times, f they receive word that the government has set up relief work sites 
in their district, they return 

Slowly and silently, droughts strip away a family’s precious assets in 
rural areas—their cattle, bullocks, livelihoods, savings, and health. With= 
out rains, they are foreed to buy fodder instead of growing it Lf fodder is 
inaccessible, or expensive, the family is forced to migrate with their cattle, 
Often, their only alternative is the temporary, low-paid, conteactor- 
managed reliel work set up by the government 
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Puriben, 4 woman from Vauva village in Banaskantha, said that she 
‘walked six kilometers every day with one child on her hip,one on herback, 
‘and another on the way to get to work, She would spend the day in burn- 
Ingheat, digging pits and carrying heavy loads of earth on her head tobutlt 
ppublicroads. Because the ite was such a long way from home, and travel- 
ing with stnall children was difficult, sometimes they would stay overnight 
at the work site, eating rotlo and drinking black wa for their evening meal. 

Even as a carpenter, Umiyaben’s husband was dependenton the rains, 
Mostof his business was mahing plows and other agriculturalimplements 
for the farmers. But without rains, he too would bundle up a thick bed 
sheot and a couple of pots and take his family an the raad, Sometimes they 
only earned enough for one meal a day; finding work was « recurring, 
struggle. 

‘Very quickly, we realized that the women wanted relief from migra 
tion and regular workin their own villages, With the help of the Founda 
tion for Public Interest, # development research organization, SEWA 
surveyed the skill base of the women in Radhanpur and Santhalpur 
talukas. The survey also brought to light the fact that 8 percent of the 
women had embroidery skills. We needed to find a way in which the 
‘women could fo home-hased and sill an a regular income. This would. 
sllow the local ecology as well as the economy a chance to regenerate. We 
«ll needed to come together to devise a program that aimed broadly at 
providing an assured water supply and income to the communit 
‘through their active participation in its implementation, 

‘The Ahirs are a rustic community of tall, sturdy people who are pre- 
dominantly cattle breeders. They believe they have descended from God 
Krishna, who led his people from Mathura to his new capital in Dwarka, 
Jn western Gujarat. The Ahirs were among, those that settled along the way, 
in north Gujarat 

Cattle and embroidery are the two mainstays of their daily life. The 
‘women's clathes are heavily embroidered—thelr shirts, blouses, and the 
aon they cover their heads with. They embroider all through their lives, 
By the age of five, a young gil learns to handle a needle and thread and 
‘bewins embroidering with a simple chain stitch. Until her daughter turns 
eighteen, when Its time for het to go te her huskand's house, a mother 
cembroiders her daughter's dowry—a degen skirts and two dozen blouses, 
each lovingly, painstakingly, and exquisitely embroidered to clothe her 
daughter for several years, 
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Each year, a woman needs two sets of skirts, blouses, and odhni for 
daily wear. The same two pairs are worn, day in and day out, over the 
course of the year, until they need to be replaced. Whether toiling in the 
fields, or in the dust and mud, breaking stones or clearing thorns, they still 
dress in the same, gorgeous clothing. As a result, wear and tear on their 
clothes is heavy, and they constantly need repairing. When a blouse storn 
‘or too tight, the embroidered panel is carefully taken out atthe seams and, 
sewn on toa new cloth backing, 

Hansiba is ninety-two years old and can still demonstrate nineteen 
different embroidery stitches. Each stitch has a name: knach mor, kiisgri 
tcam, barat, Khapkhauk, bad’ tharek, vathodo, jaalee, and so on, 
Hansiba is Puriben’s mother, “In my day, could get the cloth made to 
my specifications, [carded the cotton, made loops; spun the yam, and took: 
the hanks of yam to the local weaver who would weave me a cloth of my 
choice—piain, bordered, lined, or with checks. The weaver's wife would 
boring the beam to my home and prepare the welt under my very eyes,” 
she recalls, 

Hansiba learned dyeing from her mother. “boiled the bark of the 
babul tree in a big pot. When the water tuned red, I would add a small 
portion of the dye powder that [bought from the kl the dyer. My col 
‘orsare always fast because used natural dyeing processes that used fea! 
‘and tamarind, and I evoided any contact with sunlight while processing, 
Iisa skill, you know!” Hansita says, 2s she smiles a toothless smile, 

The women take their embroiciery with them to the fields. While the 
men rest in the shade afier lunch and smoke a chalom, the women’s hands 
‘are never sill, They embroider every spare moment they can seize. At 
home, embroidery isa means for girls to escape from tedious housework 
and their mother’s nagging, In embroidery, women find companionship 
and comfort, an activity both stimulating and soothing, a creative outlet, 
but also a labor of love of a mother for her daughter. A new bride living 
with her in-laws has little time to embroider, Fer life is crowded with 
housework, cattle, and field labor, It not until she ts in her last months 
‘of pregnancy and home again at her mother's side preparing to deliver 
the baby that she finds time to embroider, On the fifth day of the fifth 
month of pregnancy, according, fo tradition, her sister (and never herself) 
starts embroidering a top for the newcomer. Eventually after the safe birth 
‘other child, the young mother begins embroidering in preparation for her 
daughter's dowry. 
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During the frst monsoon showers, when there is @ Jot of work to be 
ddone inthe fields, the women take along small. thin pieves of fabric that 
require fine needle work because in the damp, monsoan air, its tougher 
to put a needle through a thick fabric. The fabrics also tend! to be dark- 
colored in this season, to avoid showing, much ditt: But during harvest, 
when they are busiest, the women bring slong stdu biurat embrokdery, 
which is relatively simple and quick. In the wintertime, the women em- 
broider skirts using thick gai cloth to keep them warm. In the summer, 
when the sun is hot, they embroider home decorations on white cloth— 
colored fabrics would just fade under the intense gaze of the sun, This is 
also the season when they are not busy in the fields and there is plenty of 
lime to embroider intricate designs on larger pleces, like skits, 

‘Thete are also times when embroidery is difficult. According to the 
women, "When there is too much housework; when the aris full of mos- 
quitoes buzzing eround; when thebuflalo ixabout to deliver ¢ young one: 
When there are unexpected, unwanted guests (like moneylenders) in the 
house: when children bother you too much or when there is unbearable 
pain in your heart—as when you learn that your daughter is unhappy in 
her husband's home... These are the times when a woman eannot con- 
centrate-" “Bharat sovthnu ye cay ne dokhnow ye chy," say Une women, 
meaning “Embroidery serves us in happy times, and it sustains us in hard 
times.” Soembroidery is tied into a woman’s identity, her culture. and her 
very sense of self 

"yarn ae! ews, wren the nly foe ho ell ce valuables, 
traders xo from village to village buying up the women's embroidered 
ddowries, Stories of distress selling abound—no woman can forget being 
forced to part with her embroidery. Each piece isa record of many years 
‘of love, labor, and memories. Umiyaben from Vauva sorely remembers 
the drought when she let go ofall her best embroideries for a mere 
hundred-ruper note: 

Lange brassand steel pots gleam in every household in these villages. 
‘They area source of great pride among the women—a status symbol of 
sorts, Gauriben of Bakutra Village remembers the trader who eame to her 
Village with modern, stainless sel vessels with a mirror shine. She was 
so enamored of these new vessels that she decided to invest in them for 
her daughter's dowry. She hartered some of her best embroclered skirts 
fora few stainless steel vessels. She carefully wrappd them in cloth and 
stored them up high, out of everyone's reach. A few years later, as her 
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daughter's weeding day was approaching, she (ook them down to clean 
thom. When she tndid the wraps, she discovered to her horror nothing: 
bbuta heap of black, rusted junk! She had been thoroughly cheated by the 
trader. But what still lingers in her memory is hw her humiliation was 
compounded by the beating she got from her angry hushand, 
1d exploited by the traders is that 
the women do not travel much. They hardly ever leave theie villages, and 
‘when they do—such as when they migrate—the men in their family always 
npany them. The women are largely ignorant of the market value of 
their embroiceries, particularly because the buyersarein faraway cities, The 
tracers have a monapoly, The women accept the prices the trader dictates 
because in hard times, they are grateful they have a buyer at al 
Puriben had never stepped outside her community on her own. The 
men did all the shopping in her family. Even when they migrated in search 
‘of work, she never went to the worksite without her husband by her side. 


‘One reason the women arecheated a 


The question of looking around for a better price for her embroidery was 
out of the question 
But even if the women did know the fair price, their isolatic 
insecurity reduced their options considerably, The traders are well aware 
whl 
nomic cushion to wait for a better price, At the back of their mind isthe 
fear: “What ifthe next trader never comes? What if he doesn’t come soon 
enough? Then, what will | do?” Ready cash is of unparalleled value in 
tough times. And their embroideries have good cash 
(On the basis of our survey, the State Water Beard bocame active in 
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thearea, However, the main refrain we heerd from the village women was 
for work. So we at SEWA decided that generating work and income would 
bea major component of the project primarily aimed at water supply. We 
bogan looking for a young woman who was willing to Live and work in 
the villages and to take charge, Reema Nanavaty wasjust twenty-one years 
‘old, but she hada Master's degree in microbiology and had just passed 
the prestigious Indian Administration Service examinations. Still waiting 
for her government appointment, she came to work on out project. She 
traveled to remote villages with the water board, noting living conditions, 
jans, incomes, and the women’s skills, looking for 
‘ways for the women to eam cash income. This was her first exposure to. 


water scarcity, occups 


life in India's villages. Unbeknownst to us, when the appointment in the 


Indian civil service came, she tut 


elit down. She said that working with 
the women in Banaskantha had changed her outlook on life te 
Puriben too describes those early days that changed her life. “Ona 


winter day in 1989, a young woman visited our village Vauva, She said 
ad 10 talk with the village women. She introduced herself as 

Reema and said she was an organizer at SEWA. 
Of course, the village women had no idea what SEWA was. At the 
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Il meeting, Reema said that she had brought the: 
needed a dozen furtas embroidered. But only four women we 
to take hertier. When Re 


1 be providing both 
fand the thread, the women felt that they had litle to lose. Gauriben was 
one of the four women, A few days later, when Reema retumed to collect 
w ber their comp 


the finished items, none of the wamen would 
‘work First, they wanted to see the money, "Reemaben produced the cash 
3 150Tupees per kurta—and paid themon the spot!” Puriben 


note sam 175 rupees inan entire 
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‘month, such earnings were too good to be true. More women eame for- 
‘ward and offered to embroider for her. It was not easy for SEWA to pay 
‘out cash every time, because arrangements to sell the embroidered kurlas 
‘were not yet set up. However, we were determined to take the intial risk 
to establish credibility. 

‘The nest order was for twenty kurtas, Gauriben secretly kept two 
keurias for herself—one she worked on during the day, and one-at night. 
This way, no ene would know that she had been greedy. In her mind, her 
‘need for money overrode any qualms abont giving equal earning oppor- 
tunity to everyone. When she received a full 300 rupees for her work, the 
powver of this new opportunity became clear, “That evening. my 
supper tasted sweeter than ever before,” she said. 

‘As the work became regular, the orders bigger, and the women’s trust 
in the SEWA organizer grew, they were willing to wait for one week for 
their payment. Just the slightest economic cushion enabled the women to 
trust, For SEWA, managing the cash flow became a litle easier. Reema 
hired two team members, Sukruti and Neelam (in Anmedabad), to man- 
age embroidery sales. 

‘One by one, the neighboring villages also heand of the work and the 
prices that SEWA women eared, and they began inviting our team to 
bbring them work and to talk to them. Each caste and community hac its 
‘own unique style of embroidery—Ahir, Ratay, Jot, Mochi—and the women 
‘of all communities were needy, though not to the same degree. Our pei- 
rity was to reach the poorest women in every village 

‘At the meetings, the SEWA team asked the embroiderers to show their 
work and offered to buy any finished pieces if they needed cash, Such 
pieces formed the core of SEWA’s sample library of stitches, Reema ex- 
plained to the women that the reason she paid them more than the trad 
‘ers was not out of charity but because she was giving them the fairmarket 
value for their goods, This awakened the women’s curiosity about the 
‘outside world, which valued their craft. 

SEWA’sactions spoke louder than words—the prices Reema offered 
for the embroidery were high, payment was timely, and she kept coming, 
back with more work. TheSEWA team helped the women to organize into 
small embroidery groups. Under a national government program called 
Development of Women and Children in Rural Areas, popularly known 
as DWCRA, such groups could obtain a revolving fund of 15,200 rupees 
combined witha smell grant for training, The amount, deposited ina local 
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bank, was to be solely controlled by the women’s group. “We formed the 
group for one simple reason. We wanted the work,” said Bhachiben, As 
Jong as there were work and payment in cash, the women were ready to 
join anything! Few women realized that by coming together, they were 
building more than an economic structure that would give them. sustain 
able livelihood 

Initially. when the SEWA teant came tothe village, the women would 
shove, push, and fight for work because they were so very needy. At times, 
up to an women would crowd around. When it was time to collect pay- 
ments, the rush would be even more Frantic out of fear that money would 
run out, But when the SEWA teams kept coming, and coming, sometimes 
ariving before the women hed even gotten out of bed in the morning, the 
frenzy eventually ealmed down. The frequent visits, combined with con- 
sistent, reliable, well-compensated work, won their trust, “For sure, she 
isnot a trader,” the women would say to each other about the SEWA or- 
‘ganizer. "Did you notice she conducts all business in the open, when all 
the women are present? Everyone knows who got the work and who got 
paid how much” 

SEWA's small office was in the nearby town of Radhanpur, though 
very few of the village women had been there, In order to bring women 
from different villages together, meetings were sometimes called at the 
Radhanpur office. But the women were wary of venturing into town. 
Umiyaben, a group leader, was one of them. What was she supposed to 
do ata mecting, she wondered. She did not go. The next time, she was 
invited to yo to the Ahmedabad office to attend an orientation class. Cu- 
‘ious about the big ety, but unsure about her ole in the venture, she took: 
along a few friends for company, 

At the SEWA office, there were women everywhere. A group of 
women rag pickers was discussing the ins and ets of their trade rather 
loudly. They were talking about contracts and traders, and the price of 
everything! Umiyaben wasimpressed, Allthese women. coming and ging, 
around the office, behaving as i they all bolonged there, And there were 
‘women siting in chairs behind tables, talking on the telephone, typing, 
papers, and yet they were all ust like her—a litle citified, but stillno dif- 
ferent than her. And they wore all so busy. 

Umiyaben and the women of Radhanpur and Santhalpur districts 
‘wore in Ahmedabad to attend an orientation meeting at theSEWA Acad- 
emy, Its purpose was to raise awareness regarding women and work 
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Sitting ina cizce, in a small room, Namrata, a SEWA organizer, asked the 
‘women to introduce themselvesand totalk about their life and work. Every 
woman there worked; every woman had a trade that she lived by, and 
every woman had plenty to share about the struggles she faced. When 
Namrata pointed out that women the world over worked for long. hours, 
that they earned relatively litte, and that very few women owned assets 
in their own names, heads began to nod. Every woman knew exactly what 
those words meant, The meeting had ene motive—to introduce the idea 
that a woman’s work had value. The other purpose of the meeting was to 
impress upon the women that embroidery was their work and that they 
‘would be running their own business. SEWA would not do it for them. 
‘The women nodded, but they had little idea of what that implied. 

‘Namrata Bali initially came to SEWA as a student of textile design. 
Lalita Krishnaswamy, then in charge of SEWA’s economic activities, saw 
the rapport she had with the women and hired her in 1084. Namrata was 
‘quiet, efficient, ancl had great interest and respect for the indigenous 
knowledge of the women. Much later, when'SEWA Academy was formed 
8 9 training and research arm at SEWA, she seemed the most obvious 
choice to run it. Namrata loved nothing more than to get the women talk 
ing and questioning and discussing new ideas. 

‘Very early in SEWA's history, not long after we were ousted from the 
TLA, Lalita had recognized the enormous potential of the craft skills of 
the women. She worked with the block printers of Ahmedabad—an old 
“Muslim community of printers and dyers who were fast losing their tra- 
Alitional skills and helped them set up a cooperative to revive their craft 
‘and turn it into a source of livelihood, She also set up SEWA’s first retail, 
store to market chindi quilts, block-printed fabrics, and tiedyed scarves 
made by SEWA’s increasingly diverse erafts membership. The women 
from Banashantha did not knovw it, but the seeds of their venture were sown 
by Lalita many, many years ago, 

In the jeep, on their return journey, ireel up after all the frank talk, the 
‘women concluded that “they] willall eat the same rota,” Meaning that they 
‘would come together and share. They left with a new feeling that work and 
‘opportunity were within their reach if they are willing to take some initia- 
tive. Excited, they shared the idea with other women in their villages. 

When venturing into the embroidery business, we at SEWA had 
pledged to ourselves three things, One, any woman secking embroidery 
‘work will be given work and will net be turned away; two, all payments 
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for work will be made in cash within ten days’ time and no later; and tite, 
that at least 69 percent of the price of the procluct will go ditectly into the 
hands of the embroiderer. These guiding principles became the bsckbone 
‘of SEWAs efforts to organize the rural poor women of Banaskartha, 

Forthe women, embroidery took on another, wider role. Itwasa group, 
effort at earning a livelihood. where the opportunity to talk. share, and 
‘exchange iceas, opinions, and skills hecame an important element. With 
SEWA's help, other DWCRA groups formed in the region. Women who 
did not embroider buthad other skills formed groups of salt farmers, gum 
collectors, forestry and agriculture workers, marginal farmers, as well as 
savings and credit groups. Within four years, a large number of groups 
had sprouted all ever the district In 1993,9% groups with total member. 
ship of about 40.000 women formed a district-level federation called the 
Banaskantha DWCRA Mahila SEWA Association (BDMSA), which was 
‘often shortened to simply “the Association.” 

In every group, the first battle every woman faced was simply for 
mobility. The task of distributing new work, collecting finished work, and 
making regular payments involved frequent travel between their villages 
land the SEW officein Rathanput. At times; there were training sessions 
Jnaccount keeping or team building that would allow them to take on more 
‘managerial financial, and organizational responsibilities. There were also 
frequent sales ancl exhibitions of their embroidery in large cities like 
Ahmedabad, Delhi, and Bombay that they were asked to attend, The 
women were excited by the possibility of travel and of seeing the world 
they had only heard about, Dut to travel outside of their homes, villages, 
and districts was not easy. First, they had to overcome their own diffidence, 
and second, mounting resistance from their communities 

To Puriben, Radhanpur wasjusta name, even though she lived just 
‘an hour away by bus. When she was elected lo the managing committee 
‘ofthe Association, Puriben was needed at the SEW office in Redbanpur 
tomect with representatives from other villages. Although she was aware 
of the importance of her presence at such meetings, she also knew that 
her village community frowned upon women who "roamed around on 
their own." She could not decide whom to disappoint. On the day ofthe 
meeting, when her SEWA colleagues came to pick ber up, she hid in the 
fields. They let without her. According to her, she did this several times: 
it was months belore shw found the courage to attend her first meeting 
in town, 
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‘The first time Gauriben—another managing committee member— 
went to Radhanpur, she lied to her family that she was off to visit her 
‘mother. Some relatives, who found out the truth, told her family and 
warned her in-laws that if she was allowed to go to town to meet “people 
in offices.” ane day she would not come hack: she was bound to be ab- 
ducted and sold in the eity. Luckily for Gauriben, her family had faith in 
hher and hee work. However, their faith was tested when Gauriben was 
asked to represent the Association ata large craft exhibition in Delhi. She 
‘was gone fors days, and today she laughs and says that her family prayed 
fervently every single day she was gone, begging for her safe return, Most 
village women faced and braved much opposition in the early daysof their 
organizing, But they persisted. Rasuben Was the first person from her vil- 
age—man or woman, young or old—to see Delhi. The whole village came 
cout to hear her stories when she returned, 

‘Community elders fined Umiyaben’s family 10,000 rupees because 
they had allowed theirdaughter-in-lawto eave the house “for no reason.” 
Relatives descencled on Umiyaben, scolding her for risking her family’s 
reputation. Although at times she was tempted to put an end to it all by 
guitting her work organizing and managing the embroidery group, her 
husband remained supportive and reassuring. He would cook and feet 
the children so she would have time to travel and mobilize other groups, 
Slowiy, when the men in the community saw that the women's associa~ 
tion was growing, thoy realized that things were beyond their control. If 
they fined one women, they would have to fine them all—including 
‘women in their own households, Umiyaben sfine wasnever paid and was 
eventually forgotten 

Rasuben had no trouble going to Radhanpur, but her challenge came 
when she wasassigmed to purchase embroidery threads in bulk from Patan 
city, She laughs at her inexperience today, but it must have been frighten- 
ing to stareat the station clock, unable to tell the time, not knowing when 
the bus would depast. Nor could she read the names of destinations on 
the buses, soshe hardly knew which bus to chase in case she wasate. But 
With the grit and perseverance that strong, women like her possess, she 
‘managed to reach her destination, bargain a good price with the tracee, 
and return with the threads. She says thatthe trip was eneof the most lib 
erating events of her life. 

In the early days, the women had a fot to learn in order to manage 
their embroidery production, their group, and their office effectively, 
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Always having been on the receiving end of directives, the women were 
afraid of taking the initiative, Most had ni formal education, and hardly 
anyone could react and write, But as the women took on more responsi- 
bilities of collecting materials from the district office, printing the design 
in the materials, distributing them to the members in the village, colleet= 
ing the embroidered products when they were finished, and delivering 
them to the Association office, they gained more confidence. There was 
room for all kinds of talents. Saviben, who had an excellent eve for color 
and design, soon began preparing samples and experimenting with vari 
ous combinations of threads, colors, and stitches. 

Being: unable to read or write was a handicap each woman faced in a 
new way. Hansahen, who had to keep an account of how many finished 
products each women deposited, and how much payment each should yet, 
could neither read nor write, But she enlisted her your, school-going 
daughter to write down the figures for her in her account notebook. Then, 
after her daughter read aloud what she had written, Hansaben signed off 
‘with her newly learned signature, Similarly, Puriben, responsible for keep 
ing the payment records of embroiderers from six different villages. 
handled somewhere hetween 30,000 rupees to 1 lakh rupees every fifteen 
days despite being unable to read or write. But her sharp mind would not 
miss a beat—she had a memory for every transaction, and her accounts 
tallied perfectly atthe end of the day. 

Even these who lid not take on leadership rolesin their village had to 
develop new skills, particularly time management. Some ofthe most lucra- 
tive orders are for export, but export orders are highly time-bound, Inthe 
early days, an order for 5;0 mirror-work wall hangings had to be embrox- 
dered and dispatched within twenty days. Excited at goiting such aTagge 
oder, the women agreed to deliver them on time, but the work was more 
than they could harille. Despite the hard work, they failed to fulfill the 
order in time and they lost it. Time and again, fearful of unemployment, 
the women found themselves unable to turn down work, But their capac- 
ity to work on a tight sehectule was kaw, and very often they failed 

Yet demand for their embroidery was growing, Orders for their prod- 
ucts started streaming in, What was a quiet women’s activity had now 
turned into streamlined production process. For better or worse, this was 
the direction their success had led them. It was all to0 s00n and all too 
perplexing. “At first we never understood why there was so much insis- 
fence on quality and keeping track of each thread. We felt pressured for 
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no reason,” Uniyaben sai. But when failed orders began to pile up, the 
women began to get worried. 

The demands of the outside market were offen incomprehensible to 
the women, They were used fo stitching what they liked, using traditional 
patterns on thick fabric, using stitches and colors that please ther. How= 
fever, orcers were placed by an urban market, which demanded paler col- 
‘on finer fabrie, “My hans refuse to do that kind of embroidery. Such 
sickly angreji colors!” some complained. When they rebelled and added a 
touch of bright color ora favorite motif to their work, their piece was re 
jected. This upset the women no end, and understandably so, 

Saddened as we were to see the creative process of embroidery be- 
come a homogenized product for an urban market, the women were glad 
to have work. They were glad they were not migeating in search of work 
year after year, They were glad they could work in the comfort of their 
homes ona schedule of their choice. They were glad their embroicery had 
_matenal worth and that they were the beneficiaries of their labor, rather 
than a middleman, For these reasons and many more, they welcomed the 
dictates ofthe urban market. Once ina while, they were commissioned to 
produce something typical, traditional, and close to their hearts. One such 
product, a large wall hanging, is on display at the Vietoria and Albert 
Museum in London 

In the meantime, we hod a crisis on our hands. Finished products 
\worth 20 lakh rupees were piled up atthe Radhanpur office. some unsold 
and others unsaleable. Some orders had missed their deadlines. Some were 
of poor quality. Some looked like complete novices hax made them. Some 
had been rejected because midway in ¢ design, ¢ mismatching thread had 
been used. In trying to ensure that no woman who came seeking embroi- 
<dery work was turned away, SEWA had taken on a challenge it had only 
partially mastered. Enormous amount of funds were tied! up in products 
that could find no market, Fora full three months in 1992, all production 
was stopped. 

What did not stop was the effort to understand what todo differently. 
Pethaps such a crisis brings out the best in everyone. and women in the 
villages rose to the challenge. First, we felt it was necessary to conduct a 
complete census of all embroiderersin seventy villages, testing anel record- 
Ing their skills, graced in three levels. Those thatwere highly skilled could 
ork on new orders: those with middling skills would get further train- 
ing before working on new orders, and those with minimal embroidery 
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skills would get more thorough grounding in basic embroidery. Samples 
of diferent stitchos were prepared; the peculiantics of each embroidery 
tradition noted. Differences inthe styles ofeach village, community, and 
group were also noted. The emphasis was en quality and authenticity 

Continuous planning, implementing, and monitoring were deemed 
essential, so an embcoidery spearhead team was formed. This team was 
composed of cight aigecars, or group leaders, and two paid, local orga 
nizets. At the first meeting of the embreidery team, all the tasks of em= 
broidery production were broken down in great detail, The tasks of 
Printing, sewing, monitoring, collecting finished! products, checking, sort- 
ing, grading, and packing were addressed. Keeping written record, how: 
lever, was still very dificult for the women, 

‘Training team members was an elusive activity because the team 
_members kept changing, Ifa woman could not attend the training session, 
she would send her mother-in-law instead! Soat every session, the train- 
ees kept changing, Somearrives late, having walked great distances, stop: 
ping along the way for restsothers lef early to catch public buses that kept 
unpredictable schedules. Few managed to attend a full day’s session. It 
took two and a half years for the team to settle down, take on responsibil 
ity, and perform effectively. This time, though long, was a worthyrhile 
investment, When the women were willing to face so many odds to come 
together to build a quality control system, it was imperative to not lose 
patience butrather to allow the women toset their speed and style of learn- 
ing. This was the only way to real change. 

[Ninety-one DWCRA groups engaged in different economic activities 
like embroidery, savings and credit, watershed), forestry, and salt proxksc- 
tion were operating in the villages. Since the embroidery group was the 
largest, a good part of the office bearers of the Association were elected 
from among them. This often led to discontent, and the Association's gen- 
teal body meetings invariably became stormy, Eventually, the women 
came toa mutual understanding.—if the president was from the embroi 
ddecy group, the secretary woul be from the watershed, savings, musery 
raising. or some other group, and vice versa, Political awareness amon, 
the women was growing. 

Building infrastructure was slows and full of pitfalls Because the As 
sociation had no storage facility, all purchases were made in small quan 
tities, Fabrics or threads would often run out and Rasuben would have 
to rush to the local market to buy substandard products at high prices to 
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meet demand. A storage facility was eventually built with some help from 
the Craft Development Council with Rasuben in charge of her beloved 
threads, which she arranged so meticulously that she boasted she could 
pat her finger on any color thread, “even in the dark.” 

‘Apart froma grading scale, the team also devised a system of distib- 
lating the work, Each team would collect the material, monitor the tallor- 
ing, put together the kits for the embroiderers, and ensure the timely 
implementation of the tasks. 

From this point en, each piece was graded and the embroiderer paid 
according to the quality of work. The grading was done by a team of their 
peers. respected for their embroidery expertise and fairness. who graded 
‘each piece in front of everyone, openly, so that every woman know what 
igracle her work was given, why, and how it compared to work that wa 
graded ata higher level. A system of samples was devised for reference. 

On the design front, Laila Taibji came to our rescue. For days, Lalla 
‘sat with the embroidery women in theirhomesand work centers, discuss- 
‘ng color, thread, and pattems and developing designs. She lent support 
in marketing through Dastkar, @ Delhi-based organization that she 
founded, which is devoted to promoting Indian crafts and supporting, 
artisans through design, marketing help, and. publicity. 

The opening of Ranascrait, 2 retail shop in Ahmedabad to sell prod 
ucts made by the Banaskantha and Kutch women's groups, was a great 
‘boost, But while the shop hos high visibility, good recognition, 2 reputa- 
tion for quality, and a steady consumer base, financially, itis the least 
productive. Itrequiresa large investment of hath time and maney'for the 
Amount of revenue it generates. Yo its role i vital to the wemen as their 
rural presence in an urban environment, 

Producing items on order from buyers is by far the more lucrative 
option because it requires smaller investment, and the capital rotates faster. 
Thereis no fear of overstocking, However, itis demanding in terms of high 
quality and timely delivery. 

Craft echibitions in some of the Langer cities of India are also a good 
source of income. With good publicity, demand can be extremely high for 
Gujarati embroidery products. Every year, ten to twelve exhibitions, on 
average, are organized with the help of Dastkar, 

The best publicity is often the artisans themselves. When the women 
represent their embroidery work at an exhibition or sale, their presence 
lends the product an authenticity, and it validates the woman's work and 
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identity. This transparency aczounts for a Jot The women producers get 
firsthand experience in facing customers atthe point of sale, where they 
«can witness the success or failure oftheir product design and learn about 
the price structure they are operating within. Such exposure is invaluable 
and every detail of tis noted and repeated hack at home in the villages 
and in the courtyards where the women gather fo embroider. 

The general socioeconomic climatein the district ischanging too. With 
4 steady income, the women are able to Jook up arid out into the world. 
‘They know they can make choices, and they know they can bring about 
change. They realize the power of collective strength and an indivical's 
potential for tapping it. One by one, they bogin to exercise their righ 
because they become aware of ther rights, Its a process of empower 
smeat—a political process—that eannot be taught, but ean only come fron 
‘within. Iisa slow but irevocable process 

Since the formation oftheir grcups, poor families m the Radhanpur 
and Santhalpur taluka are no longer forced to migrate in search of work. 
During droughts, only those families with big herds of cattle move in 
search of fodder, Without the need to leave in search of werk every year, 
the village schools begin to fill up with children. Gauriben says, “When 
‘we went looking for work outside, our children went with us. Who ean 
study with an empty belly? We never sent oar daughters to school: we 
\were ina hurry to marry them off. But now we let them to see a bit ofthe 
world before marriage. Ofcourse, we sill promise them in mariage when 
they ae ite girls, That fs our custom” 

But that, too. changing, though very quietly. Groups that have a 
high number of young women and girls ate the most productive, This 
fact isnot loston the community, Girls are alo particularly dependable 
when it comes to fulfilling time-bound orders. In 1998, large otcer for 
cushion covers was being prepared foran exhibition in Paris. Unfortu 
nately, the pressure on the women was compounded by the fact that the 
‘one and only day of the year when ll marrisgesin their community take 
place fell during this period of work frenzy. If thoy missed the auspi 
‘ious day, the families woukd have to wait a full year forthe wedding 
But many of the young giels were of the opinion thot they would rather 
wwaita year than loge good income. ft sna surprise that the elders were 
‘of the same opinion, Under the leadership of Jomiben, Kankuben, and 
Subhadraben, an unprecedented decision to postpone the gis’ marriages 
was taken that year 
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‘Appreciation of the fact that the women's embroidery work is sup- 
porting a lange number of families of the community, especially during 
the hot, drought-ridden period of the year. ss growing. Restrictions on 
women’s travel too are gradually wearing away, and families and com- 
munities are beginning to respect and accommodate the demands oftheir 
work. When the young and very talented Hiraben was awarded the 
Kamnladevi Chattopadhyaya Mastererafisman Award in Delhi for her 
embroidery skill, the village Panchayat hosted a grand reception in her 
honor when she retured. Daughters and wives and sisters and mothers 
are emerging ont of the shadows. 

‘The women are conscious that they are beginning to matter. "Now 
‘everyone in the village knows my name and anyone can give directions 
to my home,” boasts Hansaben. “Even in the bank, the officer knows me 
well by name and signature. Ihave my ewn account and I am e signatory 
con the group's account.” “We have been transformed from ‘tui’ (bride) 
to ‘ten (Sister)” laughs Puriben. “My son calls me as ‘sab’ (hoss!” says 
Gauriben. “And when my telephone rings, my husband runs around tell- 
ing everybody to keep quiet so I can talk en the phone.” 

Most of the women believe that changes in the family’s power struc 
ture do not lead to more friction with their husbands. In fact, they said, 
they quarrel less because there is less financial stress on the family. "Nor- 
mally our husbands are not the source of our troubles, Afterall, he is the 
father of my children,” says Umiyaben. “The real problem is with our 
‘young sons. They haveno earnings oftheir own, and they constantly pes- 
ter their mothors for money. Our young men need work.” 

Their growing self-confidence begins to reflect in the women’s abil- 
ity to intervene in matters that affect theic lives. “We are not afraid to talk 
tomen or with government officials,” Gauriben say’ proudly. “Very often 
Wwe have to pull and push them to work with us, Ifa goverment official 
ignores me, just go to his boss. I his boss does not listen, | turn to some 
one else, until someone hears me out.” Gauriben was fighting to build a 
‘water tank in her village, so she approached the Talat, the village secre- 
tary, to write her an official letter recommencling the need for construc 
tion, He refused to write it. The next time Gauriben took a few women 
‘with her. They told him how difficult it was to fetch drinking water from 
several kilometers away every day, but to no avail, “Sahib, why would 
{you refuse to write a leter that could result in bringing, water to our vile 
lage? Is it because ! am an illiterate woman dressed in a ghighra, and you 
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are a big man? But I have shakti to convince you.” With that Gauriben 
produced her SEWA membership card and the Association's passbook and. 
placed them in his hands, This was her way of feting him know that she 
spoke for many, and that she carried financial weight. One glance at the 
documents and the Talati said, "So now I know you,” and he wrate the 
letter 

In 2001, following the devastation of the earthquake, the women of 
Bakutra village wanted to build new houses with the help of their Asso 
Gation, but the men of the village were not in favor. The men felé that tak- 
ing the government compensation of 50,000 rupees was the better deal. 
Séill, atthe women’sinsistence, the Association began rebuilding five low= 
‘cost houses. The men were angry but silent. The construction of houses 
‘continued. By theend of one eighty-seven rebuilt houses with earthquake 
resistant construction were ready for inhabitation. The promised govern 
ment funds never came. Had the women nat spoken out, they would still 
‘bo without homes 

‘The groups! political impact had inereased in the villages, Saviben, 
independent of any political party, was unanimously elected Sarpanch 
(head of the village council for a cluster of five villages. Obyiously, her 
service to the region was well appreciated, She said, “People trust me 
because they see us working. I get my shakti from my work.” 

Punben was on the SEWA delegation that went 16 Delhi to meet the 
Prime Minister of india, Atal fehari Fojpai, regarding the severe drought 
in Gujarat. The prime minister listened attentively as she spoke about the 
drought conditions in her region and the urgent need for fairpriced fod- 
der forthe cattle that are so important to the local economy, Having had 
plenty of experience with talking to local government officials, Puriben 
felt that making, her case in front of the prime minister was “easy.” 
SEWA’s fodder security program was torn as a result of her persuasion 
Of the government, 

When SEWA first started working with the women of Ranaskantha 
district, the two main concerns the women had were employment and 
‘water. SEWA’s economic activities took off relatively easily, but bring 
‘ng water to the region has notbeen easy. Although the wornen have been 
actively trying to introduce a watershed projectin their village, they have 
‘met with litle suceess to date. For their initiative to see any result, it 
rust be approved by the village Panchayat and there the matter stalls 
In Puriben’s village, the Sarpanch felt that women shouldn’tbeinvolved 
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in any serious undertaking, “It is our work to handle the government 
‘grants that come to the village," he said. Puriben and her team were not 
allowed on the water project committee. It was clearly an issue of gen- 
der and power. The tension has lasted for ten yeats. Despite realizing 
that ifthe women’s efforts are blocked it is a loss for everyone in the 
village, the Sarpanch clings to his power. Puriben’s village is nothing but 
‘a name on o long government waiting list of villages in need of piped 
‘water, There are still peuple in the village that believe water is not a 
women’s issue, Embroidery activities that can be done in the confines of 
the home are fine. but activities that involve getting oust into the world 
and involve bigger money, like watershed development, have to be left 
to the men, 

One area where the women did meet with some success was in 
drought relie. Year after year, the embroidery-skilled handy of women, 
‘were condemned to manual labor, digging in the scorching, heat of sum- 
mer, We urged the state government to recognize skill as a durable asset 
and include skill development in its public works program. Finally in 2000, 
‘our plea to the chief minister was heard, The government recognized 
‘embroidery as an employment activity that would be paid the same mini 
‘mum wage as other workers on public worksites; women embroiderers 
and their children no longer need to 0 digging, at relief sites in Gujarat, 

‘The collectively developed assets of the Association are a source of 
pride and security for the women. “Whatever you see here is in ‘our 
name," says Rasuben, pointing to the office furniture, computers, raw 
materials, vehicles, nurseries, water pumps, and bankbooks. As sharehold- 
ery in the SEWA Trade Facilitation Centre, a newly formed trading body, 
the women are full of plans for the future, The Radhanpur SEWA office is 
fast becoming computerized. Three embroidery organizers—Chandrika, 
Ayesha, and Rashida—werechasen forcomputer training, The young girls 
‘had some high school-level education and were keen to lean a new skill 
Tewas not easy. They attended computer lessons from eight to ten o'clock 
inthe morning, then set off on their rounds in the villages, and then at the 
tend of the day, from eight to ten o'clock again, they returned to the office 
to practice on the computer. This continued for four months; frst they 
‘worked on design and color manipulation on the computer, and then on, 
theaccounts. After the training; their biggest satisfaction was that they no 
longer had to carry the heavy accounts register to the Ahmedabad office 
every month—they simply emailed them! 


{As the Association has grown, it has developed the capacity to take a 
‘broader, integrated approach iosocial security, both ona day-to-day basis 
a5 well asin times of crises. The Association provides social security ser~ 
vices like health care, child care; housing, and insurance services. There is 
2 mobile health van that travels to villages in the cistrict; the women pay 
half the cost for medical care, andl the other hall is paid by the Associae 
tion. Thereare a few daycare conters for children, but they arent enough. 
Functional iteracy lasses, which are offered through SEWA’sJeevanshala 
schools, are increesingly popular but ther reach is limited because good 
teachers are hard to find. 

Time and again, natural disasters have devastated the ard regions of 
Kutch and Banaskantha. Cyelones ripped across Kutch in 1998 and 1996, 
Close on their heels on January 26, 2001, a deadly earthquake measuring 
6.9 on the Richler scale strucka large part ofthe state, leaving more than 
20,000 people dead. Four years of crippling drought also took its toll on 
the lives al livestock ofthe embroidery workers and theit Families. Dut 
ing all ofthese crises, the women have been able to give and receive sup- 
port to other women within the Association. When they were most 
‘vulnerable and had lost everything, the women fot that they weuuld be 
able to get back on their fet with the help of their sisters 

‘The women make distinction between thisimmediate help and long 
term disaster relief, On the third day after the earthquake, when roads were 
repaired, he SEWA team reached the members with food. The first words 
‘out of Gauriben’s mouth were; "Ben, have you brought us work?” Sitting 
in their temporary tents, Gauriben and the women in her village started 
their embroidery work almost immediately. "Keeping our hands busy is 
the one thing that helps us yet back ouir lives. I: sour livlihuod.” 

“The women’s savings and insurance prewrams were heyin replacing, 
roofs after the eyelone and rebuilding earthquake-proof homes after the 
earthquake. Fight thousand houses were rebuilt, with the women as pri 
mary owners. Most ofthe houses have attached! too! rainwater harvest 
ing tanks. Tollets were their second priority 

Roof rainvvater harvesting is one of the most welcome intervention, 
Water shortage sa eonstantconcern. Through the Association, the women’s 
groups have constructed a large number of rainwater harvesting tanks, 
community tanks, and plasticlined village ponds and have recharged ses: 
zal village wells Moreover, alter some basic training, one group has taken 
‘over the repair and maintenance of hanel pumps in the villages 


‘Water tanks east 18,009 rupees, and 30 percent ofthe expense has to 
beborne by the member, which amounts tomore than 5,000 rupees, which 
they simply don't have. Embroidery work does not pay enouigh for them 
to take a loan of this size, At a 2-percent monthly interest, it is far too. 
expensive for many women. Inthe fourth year of drought, people did not 
{eel confident thatthe year Would bring rain and that there would beample 
employment throtigh agriculture. If there was no employment, then how 
‘would they be able fo pay hack their loan? Or even have enough rainwater 
to fill their new expensive tank? While the women are able to form small 
assets, they need a higher income, They dosave regularly, butsavings ast 
through only one year of drought. 

‘Though every poor woman in Vauva—the first village to form 
DWCRA group—isa member, not all 500 members are able to enjoy “Aull 
employment.” Inother villages, likein Bakutra, there are definitely women. 
that the Association hasbeen unable to reach. In spite af the most vigilant 
efforts, the poorest of the poor still get left cut because they do not em- 
broider. Many of them are engaged in construction work. Some of them. 
‘are compelled to go to work on salt farms in coastal districts. Another 
‘group that i slipping through the cracks to some extent isthe very old. 
Members that were elderly when Reema’s team fist went to Bakutra are 
ow 100 old to embroider, so they have no secure income. However, they 
are benefiting to some extent from their savings. insurance, an health care, 

In part, the inability of the Association to ensure full employment to 
‘embroiderers demonstrates the need to take advantage of broader and 
changing markets, With the recently developed Trade Facilitation Center, 
whose goal it isto reach the global market, strong marketing efforts are 
underway! 


4+. SEWA Trade Facilitation Contre (Unnat Bazzar) is 9 company, perhaps the 
first ofits kind in India, formed hy more than 15000 artisan shareholders 
Who are the suppliers and producersof the company. The company hasbeen 
incorporated witha planned turnover of 62.5 crone rupees. SEWA, the Kutch 
Craft Association, and Banaskanthe DWCRA Association are the pro- 
motors of the company. At present, inthe initial period, the share of retail 
sale is a8 percent inthe total turnover and that of indirect sales 72 percent 
“The STFC has started implementing the process for ISC 9001 certification. ft 
plans to become a Buying House for intemationally organized retailers. The 
Aolal sales target is 428 crore rupees. The present sales stand at 1.25 crore 
rupees (2004). 


‘Testing foreign markets is expensive, though well worth the money 
and experience, because it compensates well, Exhibition sales through 
‘musoumsand arts and crafts organizationsin Eurepsand the United Statoe 
are generating o lot of interest in the indigenous embroideries of Gujarat. 
Reaching. bigger market with more purchasing power sa challenge. They 
insiston quality variety, and exclusivity for every product, which ia chal- 
lenge for the 15,000 embroiderers of Banaskantha. 

‘The women feel limited in planning on a bigger scale, monitoring 
slotal market trends, speaking the business language, and honing special 
pogotiating skills The Association is able to develop contact, technical 
support, and market information to some extent, but it needs more pro- 
{fessional expertise. Professionals ard exports areecpensiver besides, when 
they Work With village women, they often need to unlearn a few biases 
and learn newy concepts and practices by using a participatory approach. 

In abigscale modern market, some prosluct standardization is nec- 
‘essary, This isa big challenge for the women who work with their herds, 
sitting n their homes, in seventy scattered villages, The other challenge is 
preserving the women’s traditional heritage. SEWA has encouraged the 
fembroiderers to use their traditional skis as an incame-earning activity 
to.create marketable products with traditional stitches and matifs, While 
care has boon taken to beep the sar stitch of the Modi distinet from the 
s9y stitch ofthe Ahir, or the motifs ofthe fat from the pako ofthe Saas, 
‘mass production itself has a leveling effect beyond anyone's control 

‘Yet nothing is static, not even tradition. The women’s foremothers 
wore Kunaklo blouses of sik that changed to mashioo overtime and even: 
tually into the cotton-mashroo as we know it. The keer silk thread they 
embroidered with does notexist any more, Sadly, because the women are 
busy with the embroidery that rams, they have less time to embroider their 
personal clothes. The Asseciation encourages the producticn of traditional 
clothes thatare the women's everyday wear to avoid turning toward ugly 
designs on polyester 

‘Anotheractivity ofthe Association isto maintains sample ibrary that 
buys old, well-preserved, representative embroisered pieces from the 
‘women at market rote. The traditional piece is copied faithfully in every 
possible detail in an effort to retain traditional forms, but aso to give the 
‘women a chance to keep up a living tradition. Once the new piece is fir 
‘shed, the old embroidery is returned to the woman. ThesampleIbrary is 
‘unique an! fast becoming a source of great pride for the women 


Basraben Fakir (right), Sorpanch of Muhadi village, with a model at 
an embroidery fashion show organized by SEWA end the Netional 
Institute of Fashion Technology. (SEWA Trade Facilitation Center) 


As fabric and thread become more and more expensive, and because 
professional design and marketing expertise costs heavily, the basic prin: 
ciple of delivering 60 percent of the price of the product into the hands of 
the producer posesa big challenge, Small products ike cushion coversstill 


‘putmore than 60 percent of the income in the woman’s hands, but forlange 


products that 
picces—the woman only gets about 50 percentof the profit. Thisis an area 


quire more raw materials—likeclothing, bed sheets, or wall 


the Association is working hard to maintain. 

SEWA’s goal of regenerating the econemy and the ecology of the re- 
gion has only partially succeeded, The ecole} 
steady rate, Communities that depend en cattle breeding, fodder 
ind subsistence agriculture are suffering a slow and silent loss of 


‘of this region is degener: 


ating 


raising, 


livelihood, For 
logical or economic regeneration because in their absence, the region de 
teriorates further. It is only the local people who can regenerate the 
environment of their region. By staying, they are better motivated 
serve and harvest rain water, build communal water tanks, grow fodder 
raise nurseries, plantsaplings, and thus enliven their environment. Womert 
have been the leaders of change in this region 

Embroidery is one tiny part of the vast panorama of India’s myriad 


d migration in search of fodder and work hinders eco: 


struggling to stay alive in the hands of the women. 


iy fs discarded, ignored, and unrec 


aris and crafts that ar 
‘An enormous skill base of our cow 
‘ognized. There are thousands of weavers, potters, and carpent 
ing generations-old traditions within themselves, but they are condemned 
to work as unskilled labor at roadsides. If embroidery can establish the 
status of women as workers, producers, and en num: 
berof ather quiet, skilled economic activities carried out by the rural people 
of India, Ignoring them is our nation’s lest. 


jepreneurs, socan 
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‘The Gum Collectors 


During our meetings with the embroidery groups the women often talked 
about women poorer than themselves. These women collected gum from 
the thorny serub called gondo fecal (prosopis aliflora) or the “mad tree,” a 
species introduced some decades ayo by the forest department esa species 
that could supposedly desalinate desert land but also had multiple other 
uses, The baval or gum tree gum is edible, and itis used in making sweets; 
the pods are fed to cal and the branches cam be burnt to make charcoal, 
‘Thehaval, however, has proliferated with abandon, decimating local fauna 
in the process. The plant is called mesquite in its native South America, 

‘The thirsty villages of Antarnesh and Aewal in Banaskantha are 
among, the last villages hefome the border 1o Pakistan, Gum collection is 
the only source of livelihood for the inhabitants. The women go out in 
family groups into the arid wildemess, often walking for many kilome- 
ters, picking gum from the dense, thorny baval bushes, Other times, they 
spend the raghts in the wild and return home afte collecting 30 to 15 kilos 
‘of gum, When we first met them, the wvomen sold their gum to tradersat 
the rate of 2 to 4 rupees per kilo. 

‘Gum collestion is an arduous and painful activity. The bark of the 
scrubby trees, whose thin and thorny branches form a formidable barrier, 
‘snot ensily accessible. Little children eraw! under the branches and push 
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thom aside so that the women can get to the gummy drops clinging on 
the side of the bark, The thomsof the baval are notoriously fough on skin 
‘and clothes; the women’s hands are covered with scratches and blood day 
after day. Infected wounds, heat stroke, and dehydration are common. 

‘The irony, however, is that their arsluous activity in this forsaken place 
isillepal. Under the law, this barren wasteland is part ofthe national for- 
‘ests and therefore government property. It is forbidden to collect forest 
prostuce, big or small, without the permission of the Gujarat State Forest 
Development Corporation. Knowing nothing of how to acquire licenses, 
‘nxt afraid of the forest officials the women sold their gum to private trad 
‘ers who tank advantage of their illegal statusand paid thema pittance for 
their collection, Traders, however, managed to equip themselves with a 
license and used the women as cheap labor. 

SEWA began to organize the gutn collectors in 1991. Rana Jemalji 
‘Rauma,! whose fanily has liveel for generations in Antornesh, was the-chief 
mobilizing force. In order to get a proper license, the women in her vil 
Inge eagerly formed a gum collecior's group. SEWA approached the for 
est officials on their behalf and, after some struggle, secured an identity 
card and.a license for each group member. Within the year, five more vile 
lagesin the neighborhood had formed groups and procured identity cards 
andl licenses through SEWA. 

“The gum, however, stil legally belonged to the Forest Corporation; the 
‘women were obliged to deposit their collection withthe corporation, which 
poid the women 4 rupees per kilo. The Forest Corporation sol the gum in 
‘open market for to 10 rupees and kept the profits. The government had a 
‘monopoly, and they did not hesitate to take fall advantage of it 

Ranbai was quick to point out to the officials that by issuing the li- 
‘censes to the women, the corporation now had large amounts of gum, 
‘whereas earlier they had none. “Just my village alone deposits clase to 300, 
ilos of gum with you every day!” It was time to raise the rate. The corpo- 
ration reluctantly agreed to raise the rate to 6 rupees, even though the 
‘women demanded 8 rupees per kilo 

On the strength of their growing; numbers, the District Association, 
‘which was comprised of the various producer and service groups, includ- 
ingembroidery, water management, and the gum collectors, took up the 


1. Ranbai, the present President of SEWA, has been serving her second tert 
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cause of the gum groups with the manoging director ofthe Forest Devel 
‘opment Corporation at its head office in Baroda. 

Since they were traveling to Baroda to meet a “big subi” in a “big, 
city,” the women dressed in their best colorul skiets and put on thei si 
ver jewelry, some of which they had borrowed from other village women, 
‘The manoging director weleomed us withabig laugh such quaint-looking 
visitors were the frst of their kind in his office! He began ky launching an 
offensive. “How can I believe you are poor forest women? Lack atthe 
pounds of silver on your body!” “I ean show you how we collet gum," 
said Ranbei and tied up her skirt, wound! her half-sari around her head, 
and began siow, hunched-back crawl, asif negotiating the thorny bushes, 
toward his chair. Embarrassed, the sahib nervously averted his eyes and 
quickly reassured us that he was familiar with the region the women all 
came from: he was sent there on the first pesting of his career. 

Together, they talked about their jungle with great feeling—the 
loot and the leona tees, the animals, the parched earth, and how the 
forest changes when the rare rain arrives. Encouraged, the women told 
him how the gum grows in October and November and how that first 
‘white gum is the best, and they showed him their rel-laticed arts. The 
‘managing director relaxed visibly and eventually said, “So tell me your 
problem.” 

‘As a result of that meeting, not only was the price of gum raised to 
8 rupees per kilo, but boots, water bottles, hats, and sunglasses were is- 
sued to 300 gum collectors inthe region. The advantage of group effort 
‘was not last on the women; mone village groups began to form inthe area 
and apply for licenses. A year later, the price went up to 12 rupees a kilo, 
‘Axain, the number of gum groups rose. Ranbai's leasership generated 
more leaders—leaders like Paluben and Rudiben. 

‘ut then the Forest Corporation's ratestrte falling from 12 rupees 
ronupoes, and then to 7 rupees per kilo. The Corporation complained of 
slut in the market the Government of loa had insported huge quantities 
‘of gum from the Sudan. No one seemed o know why the gum had been 
{imported a ll-thore was more gum in the market than industry could uso. 

“Anather reason for the falling prices was pressure from traders. Be 
‘cause the women now had licenses, they no longer needed to sell their 
gum surreptitiously to the traders. Neither did the traders want to pay 
the fai prices the Forest Corporation was paying the women, Now the 
gum traders had to buy gum from the Forest Corporation at rogularly 


hold auctions. When the traders learned that the Forest Corporation had 
agreed to pay the women 10 rupees per kilo, they formed a cartel and 
came up with a strategy. No trader was willing to buy gum from the 
government at auetion for more than 7 rupees a kilo. With no buyers at 
their stated price, the government was forced to soll ata loss tothe trad 
ces, Since they were selling at a loss, the government slashed the prices 
they had agreed to pay the women, When we protested, the government 
invited us to come to the auction to see for ourselves the quandary they 
‘were in, The government was indeed at the mercy of the traders 

This was a major crisis for the gum collectors, who were in essence 
bonded to the Forest Department and thei rates. The women were pay= 
ing the price fora system that was blatantly not working, SEWA requested 
[permission from the Forest Corporation to sell the gum in the free mar- 
‘ket, but received no ansiver, That year flouting all regulations, SEW sold 
the gum in the open market at23 rupees per kilo to private traders. It was 
a conscious act of defiance by SEWA, 

‘The matter went to the chief minister of the state, Keshubhai Patel, 
and we argued our case. The women were responsible guardians of the 
state forests; they cared for the trees and inno way harmed them when 
collecting gum. The women depended on the forests for their survival— 
they were the poorest of the poor. They deserved fair treatment at the 
hhandsof the government. When the national policy of the government was 
forde-licensing and raising trade restrictionson large business houses. why 
‘were the poor restricted from going to the open market? 

Despite stiff resistance from the Forest Department, Keshubhai Patel 
awarded temporory permission to the Banaskantha District Asyociation 
tosell the gum in the free market. The one-year permission was extended 
for another five years. In 2604, the market price of top quality gum was 
6 rupees per kilo, 


‘The Salt Farmers 


In the neighboring Surendranagar district, another group of women was 
feking out a living from their arid environment. The agaria women make 
salt from subsoil brine. Underground channels of seawater flow deep in- 
Jand and fill up incavities, which the salt farmers tap into with smalllbores. 
‘This brine is more concentrated than seawater. 
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Ranjanben of Kuda producing industrial salt, (Gram Heat) 


The third largest producer of salt in the world, India produces 17 
milion fens of salt a year, 70 percent of which is produced in Gujarat 
Surendranagar district inthe Little Rann of Kutch presluces about 2 mil- 
tion tons of salt annually; the highest production is in neighboring Kutch, 
‘Most of the sal! mace in Gujarat is produced from fresh seawater. but 
good deal of salt is prosuced inland, by the salt farmersof Surendranagar* 

The harsh desert climate is tough on the inhabitants. Mornings and 
‘evenings are very eold, and the hours in between are scorching hot The land 
{is parched, its surface fissured. The people live in dwellings calles krabe— 
boot-shaped underground spaces with a small opening on which a tarp or 
1 grass covering functions as a oof. The area is sparsely populated; neigh- 

kilometers 


bors may live anywhere from half a kilometer to fiv 


Because of the distances, farmers offen use mirrors to communicate with 
each other. Small temples of Sluktimuta dot the landscape lke milestones — 
marking places where there is human activity nearby. 


2 Central Salt and Marine Chemicals Rassarch Insitute: Metlasls of Pradurig 
Industrial Salt frm Ground Water SEWA publication, 2003 
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‘The difficult life ofagarias—saltfarmers—is expressed in this lament 
of a young bride 


Desh na joya, pardesh na jaya, shiday deedhi maney mecthey, ma? 

{sav that strange land, and my agaria’s pan 

‘And my eyes, welled up with sand, 

My mother! Why did you marry me to an agaria? 

TThumish those pans with my bare hands, and crush the salt with my 
bare feet, 

My teats, they are saltier than salt, my mothec! 

I rise s0 early in the morning, and harvest the salt all day, all night 

My mother! Why diel you give me to the agarias? 

I may die young, but don’t hurry to my pyre 

‘My flesh will barn, but my bones will wait for you 

My mother! Why did you give me to the agarias? 


T have often been told that when the bodies of agarias ate cremated, 
they do not bur easily; their bones are dense with salt deposits. 

Fifty years ago, when [first visited the aparias of Surendranagar, they 
used bullocks te draw brine from the ground. During harvest season the 
animals were kept busy well into the night. The women walked miles to 
fotch fodder and kept the bullocks covered with warm blankets, but the 
onimals did not survive more than two seasons. “Neither did the 
‘women—they died taking care of those bullocks,” said Shantiben, a salt 
farmer from Kuda village, remembering her own childhood days work: 
ing in saltpans. 

Brine extraction is mechanized now because underground brine lev- 
elshave sunk to600r 70 feet, A small water pump, called a “dbho,” isused 
todraw water; they are expensive, though; fuel accounts for 6o percent of 
their production expenses and the cost keeps going, ap. In the past ten 
years, the price of diesel for a 210-Iter barrel has increased from 1,689 to 
5.305 rupees. "But the price ofa ton of salthas gone from 40 to 78 rupees, 
says Shantiben. 

In September, the agaria move out oftheir villages and go to live in 
the desert. They look for the flag they’ left standing by their saltpans the 
previous year, because in their absence, the desert winds blow all sum- 
mer and bury their Wells, their saltpans, and kooba under layers of sand. 
Every season, the saltpans must be prepared all over again. Preparing the 
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bottom and sides of the pans requires great skill the sticky clay must be 
‘worked on with the balls of the feet until itis smooth, burnished, hard, 
and no longer porous—not a drop of water can seep into the ground. It is 
the women who do this work, and their skill is crucial to their survival. 

Equally crucial i the digging of the well. Using shovels, the men dig 
‘until they hit water. Then they inser‘ pipein the ground and attach a water 
pump to it IFthey are lucky, there will be enough brine to last thom the 
‘entire season; ifthey run out of brine, orf the direction of the wind changes 
and the brine levels recede, they must dig again—they sometimes dig as 
many es ive wellsbeforethey have the steady brine flow they need to heep 
the pans ina constant foot of water. Otherwise all their efforts are in vain. 

Each family operates anywhere from one to five pans; exch pan occu- 
pilesan ares of hal an acre or se. Brine flows first into a holding tank, where 
itis kept until it reaches a certain degree of salinity, The brine bs then re= 
leased along channels into the pans, where the wind and the sun cause 
steady evaporation. The brine must constantly be monitored, not only to 
‘keep it clean, but also to maintain a certain degree of salinity. In order to 
keep the salt from forming on the soil at the bottom, the pans are lined 
with a desert grass called shengata on which the first fine saltcrystals form 
‘This isthe highly prized fewr diesel salt. Salt is constantly raked and gath- 
‘ered until the crystals are well formed. The salt is then left to cure for a 
few days, until it is dry enough to handle, 

“The process begins in late Getober after the festival of Dussehra, as 
the winter sets in, and is harvested in March, around the festival of Hol, 
before the summer winds start blowing, Any delay, and the sand! lies into 
the salt and the crop is ruined. Afier the harvest, the farmers leave their 
ooba and return to their villages fora few months. 

All through winter, when they are tending the pans, there is steady 
traffic between the village and the distant kocbas where the farmers live. 
Food, fuel, and supplies must be brought to the families. ln the absence of 
any public transportation, men and women walk twenty to thirty kikome= 
ters in the desert with as many juge of waler andl fuel as they can carry 
(On average, they need ton liters of diesel every throe days to run their 
‘pumps, s0 trips to town are constant and grueling. Bicycles anc! motor 
cyeles are therefore highly prized 

Most agarias are too poor to make the intial investment inthe year’s 
crop—they need capital to run the pumps and feed their families, so they. 
turn tosalt traders for help. The trader lends the farmer money an prom 
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ises to buy his entire erop at a price that is determined before harvest time. 
A month of wo before harvest, having consulted with other traders and 
determined the market price, the trader visits the farmer and checks on 
the crop quality and quantity. He then quotes hian the price he has decided 
to pay forthe crop, Of course, the farmer can hardly argwe—he is already 
indebt and has no otherbuyer for his crop. The price is carefully quoted — 
itinvariably leaves the farmershort, so that the following year he will then 
have to furm to the same tracer again for money, Most of the agarias in 
Patadi, Halvad, and Dhrangadhara talukas havebeen indebted in this way 
formany generationsberause their income hasalways been ess than What 
they have borrowed, 

The highly organized traders daminate the land, the farming process, 
the market, the transport service, and even the government offices, Small 
plot holders cannot hape to compete. Far every rupee’s worth of salt, the 
salt farmer gets na more than 5 paise! The bulk of the profit does not setie 
in the pockets ofthe traders; the traders in fact sell the salt to large corpo- 
rate giants like Tata Chemicals and Birla, who make up 99 percent of the 
salt market and therefore make the lion’s share of profits, 

SEWAs first contact with the agarias was through their children, The 
embroidery groups talked about the agarias whe took their children to live 
\with them in the desert, where they were left to their own devices for long, 
hours while the parents worked, Because they lived away from the vil- 
lage for many months at a time, the children’s education suffered, 

We started small We set up a erdche by the saltpans where children, 
from nursing newboms to those seven or eight years of age, were super 
vised by a small team of women. The children were separated according, 
toage. Vasuben, a trained teacher from Ahmedabad, taughtasmall group 
lof middle-aged women who could no longer work in the pans about 
childcare and nutrition. The new childcare workers were illiterate, 60 
Vasuben taught the women and the children fo ead and writeat thesame 
time. The mothers took great interest in these new developments and es 
pecially appreciated the nutritious midday meals that were prepared for 
the chileiren, Through this initial contact with the agarias, we gradually 
began talking, interviewing, observing, and taking survey of the ins and 
puts of salt farming—especially the income and working conditions of 
agaria women, 

‘The agaria women needed support in many quarters First: they needed 
capital to free themselves from the clutches ofthe traier. They needed tech: 
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nical expertise tobe able to produce both exhible-and industrialgrade salt; 
tools like water pumps and rakes, but also rubber boots and hats and 
‘gloves; child care and health caress that their productivity could improve; 
transportation to carry their salt to market; and mest of all, a market to 
sell to, Just as one need is ted in to the other, our approach too had to be 
interlinked and integrated, 

While SEWA began working with the children and bringing health 
‘workers to the area from time to time, SEWA Bank looked into the credit 
needs of the farmers. As an urban registered bank, SEWA Bank is not 
permitted fo make loans in rural areas or open any branches. Despite years 
‘of negotiations, the Bank still cannot play a direct role in providing group 
credit to SEWA’S rural members. 


Gram Hat: Links to Market and Technology 


DWCRA was interested in providing fundsand training to womens’ pro- 
ducer groups, but the kinds of women’s groups we were forming in 
Banaskantha were engaged in economic activities based on existing skills. 
Salt farming and gum collecting were not on any government prescribed. 
list of suitable occupations worthy of funds and training, Besides, the train= 
ing that the strong Banaskantha women’s groups needed was ofa differ- 
‘ent kind—the women wanted to learn basic management, account keeping, 
‘and some technical know-haw: 

'SEWA was interested in access to the DWCRA program for several 
reasons. The women's groups, which were forming rapidly in rural areas, 
needed a Lot of financial support that stretched SEWA’s resources 10 the 
extreme. Each group needed capital to start its activities—from buying, 
thread and fabric for embroidery groups, to transportation for the gum 
and salt that the women produced, Most important, the women needed a 
market for their products 

Looking to the vitality and strength of our groups, the government 
agreed to provide the capital of 15,000 rupees per group and also agreed, 
to provide the kind of training and support that the wamen’s groups 
needed. The collaboration was a success, Hundreds of women’s groups: 
in villages were able to form, and more important, survive, even after the 
DWCRA project was wound down by the government. This would not 
hhave been possible had the initial help not been given 
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SEWA’srural membership rocketed in the 1990 from 13.6000 25,000, 
and by 2600 it reached more than 318,000. 1 was both elated and con- 
cemed—elated because village women were coming together in large 
numbers and actively participating in bringing change; elated because we 
had been rightin keeping employment asour focus—alllother inputs were 
‘secondary, But I was concerned because our organizational complexities 
‘were compounding and because production. which was growing at such 
‘a phenomenal rate, needed marketing to keep pace. How was SEWA to 
suddenly sprout marketing arm? Besides, market intervention isa veri 
table minefield, all manufacturers—whether in the small sector or the 
mammoth corporate sector—have to tread carefully and nimbly. 

‘The diverse nature of the products and the marketing needs of the 
different trades within our membership demanded constant monitoring, 
{quick setion, and an ability to withstand short-term setbacks, There was 
‘nocommon strategy that could be applied across the board and become a 
panacea for all our marketing needs 

‘There were the gum collectors in the forest villages of Santhalpur, the 
salt farmers in the Litle Rann of Kutch, the weavers in Kheda, as well as 
the small and marginal farmers growing cumin and sesame seeds, who 
hhad all formed producers’ groups and come together as district-level as- 
sociations. They had begun the process of stepping. out of the contract 
system of producing for traders and started producing as self-employed 
‘entreprenours. But they desperately needed to establish their own links 
to the markets—not an easy task by any means, 

s00n realized how urgent the need was for SEWA to build itsown 
capacities to serve each district association in dealing with the market, 
A single group’s individual capacity is very limited: even a district 
association's capacity is limited. To make their collective enterprise sus- 
tainable and profitable, the district associations had to come together to 

iake effective market interventions at several levels. Without a financial 
cushion, lack of market information, and no direct contact with the mar- 
ket, they had no bargaining power. 

In 1998, the answer came from an unexpected source. The Rural De- 
volopment Commissioner of Gujarat, Dr. K.N. Shelst, approached SEWA. 
regarding expanding our training, programs. I told him that the women 
id not need more training; what they really needed was help in the area 
‘of marketing, Was the Gujarat government willing to support a market- 
ing effort on behalf of small-scale women producers? Dr. Shelat, sensitive 
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to the issues of women’s proslucer groups and eager to boost their efforts, 
took the bold step of offering » support fund for marketing. three-party 
partnership between the district associations, SEWA, and the government 
‘of Gujaratled tothe formation of the SEWA Gram Mahila Haat—the SEWA 
Rural Women’s Marketing Unit, One member from each of the nine dis- 
trict associations is an executive member, which ensures that Gram Haat 
serves the interests ofall districtsand does not tur into just middleman. 

Tyas keen that the creation of Gram Haat should make the poor 
women stronger. It wes impertant for the women to become owner- 
‘managers oftheir collective enterprise—not just producers. They had to 
come out oftheir dependency an middlemen to connect to markets and 
know everything there is to know about their trade—its production, dis- 
tribution, and place in the economy—the art, the science, and the esenom- 
icsof their trade. The women needed to.come out of poverty with increased 
buying power. Above all, they needed to produce for themselves and for 
their own local economy—not just for the urban and international mar- 
kets. The women needed to realize their own strength—to do it all with- 
‘out receiving charity, without subsidies, and without dependency, 

Gram Haat was looking into ways it could give support to the salt 
farmers when the solution came as the result of a serendipitous meeting 
with Mr. A. K. Luke, the aanaging director of the Gujarat Alkaline Cor- 
poration Lid. (GACL). He gave us a good analysis of the salt market and 
‘enumerated the advantages of producing, industrial salt, which isin great 
demand. Industrial-grade salt is used for extracting magnesium, calcium 
chloride, sodium sulfate, iodide, and other mineralsand metals, which are 
used by the chlororalkali industries, The process ishighly specialized, and 
‘such chemical plants are entirely owned by bixg companies, Dut industrial 
salt must meet specifications, and so it needs better brine management. 
Mr Luke was enthusiastic about helping the poor farmers, and he sent 
tbwoof hisexperts to meet with our salt groups. This wasa rare chance for 
the agarias, and the meeting was erowded with both men and women 
farmers eager to learn about the process of industrial production and its 
Vigilant monitoring, 

Looking tothe overwhelming interest in producing industrial sal, the 
istrict association entered into an agreement with the Central Salt and, 
Marine Research Institute (CSMRI) to receive technical assistance. Gram 
Hat setup two 5-aere salt farms—one in the village of Kuda and the other 
in Degam, where the agaria women could receive hands-on training and 
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experience in salt monitoring. It also set up a laboratery in Dhrangadhra, 
where the women received intense training in chemical testing, Somehow, 
iNlteraey is never a barrier when learning about one’s own trade. 

With the support of new funds from the government, Gram Haat 
loaned a revolving fund to the district association of 50.000 rupees per 
farmer at percent interest, The first year was not easy, Afraid of break- 
ing the age-old relationship with the tradors, and still not sure of Gram 
Hat's capacity to sell their salt, only five farmers came forward. Their 
hesitation was understandable—it was risky business. Because of close 
supervision, financial support, and periodic testing, the group's salt qual- 
ity was high. At the end of the first season, Gram Haat delivered 4.181 
‘metric tons of salt to GACL. The tracers were not pleased; day after day, 
they followed our delivery trucks in the hopes that our supply would be 
‘ejected for one reason or another Fortunately all our salt was accepted, 
and the farmers were paid clase to the market price. 

‘The success ofthis effert brought good benefits to the five farmers and 
generated confidence in others. Having found a source for high-quality 
industrial salt, GACL. was now willing to extend real technical assistance 
to the association, and they signed an agreement to that effect, 

The following year, thirty-five farmers joined in the industrial solt 
production, but this time, the salt was of a relatively lower grade: it did 
not fetch the maximum price ftom the market. The agaria women found 
it wery difficult to constantly monitor the brine flow from pan to pan and 
bring it to the 28-degece crystallization stage necessary for industrial use. 
‘Looking toour limitations, the CSMRI in Bhavnagar decided to step in and 
help the women by directly supervising the technical side of production 
until they could be self-sustaining. 

‘The training they clevised was eminently practical. Atthe dlemonsira- 
ton farms in Kuda and Degam, the women learn about the importance of 
the gradient ofthe pans in maintaining.a steady flow of brine assisted by 
the wind direction, about the rate of water release to maintain a constant 
level of water in the pan, and testing salinity at regular intervals. At the 
lab, the women learn how to test the chemical composition of salt, so that 
they can alter and control the various chemical levels and create 
byproducts of commercial value. 

The women can multiply their earnings if they can produce a stan- 
dard-grade salt for industrial use, but also diversify anid produce salt 
byproducts like gypsum and potassium. By adding soda ash, which is an 
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industrial effiuent readily available from the Dhrangadhra Chemical 
Works, the women can also decrease the calcium in the salt 

Now salt is graded according to its chemical composition: Grade A 
salt fetchesaround 100 rupees ton, Grade B fetches gorupees, and Grade 
C feiches 25 to the salt farmer. The less calcium in the sat, the betier the 
grade. 

‘Around 1,s00men and women have undergone training s0 far. Gram 
Hat's revolving fund does not have the capacity to make loans toll the 
formers that apply. At present, 106 loans have been made, with « poten 
tial of loaning to-250 more, but with limited funds, progress is sow. 

Since alot ofthe farmer's time and financial resources are spent chas- 
ing spare parts for their water pumps, Gram Haat has been working on 
setting up local tool sheds that would sell pumps, spare parts, salinity 
meters, end other technical gauges, as well asnew technology tothe farm- 
ersata low cost. 

Fue! cost is close to bo percent of the agarias’ production cost. They: 
_nged ten liters of diesel every three days, At 27 rupees per liter at today’s 
prices, theie fuel expenses are high. The pumps wear out rapidly because 
salt wateris 90 corrosive; asa result they need anew pump every tw9 oF 
three years: at 5,000 rupees a pump, its expensive. No wonder they are 
perpetually in debt Gram Haat has been looking into setting up a diesel 
depot, but the initial investment needed is tremendous. Low-cost diesel 
tankers now bring fuel to the saltpans, 

Since a disproportionate amount of the cost of production goes into 
fuel, Gram Haat is collaborating with the Renewable Energy Institute to 
‘explore energy alternatives like solar and wind-based technology. Trans- 
portation, the other major cost for farmers, is also being worked out. A 
shuttle transportation service has begun that delivers basic necessities from 
the villagesto the saltpans, and the district association contributes toward 
the cost of transporting sat to market 

Today, the agaria women who have received technical assistance, 
loans from the revolving furs, and marketing help from Grain Haat have 
increased their productivity considerably, some agarias now take tw crops 
‘of sll per year. Their income has increased because the “new” salt fetches 
better peice. Understanding the market has helped the agarias realize 
their own contribution to the economic equation, Whereas before, 5 paise 
‘out of every rupee went to the farmer, the farmer now gets 20 paise per 
rupee. This isa step forward, but there is stil a kong way to 0 
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“Training in grading their product has also helped the gum pickers. The 
_women now grade their gum themselves and receive diferent prices for each 
‘of the three grades, White gum is seasonal, found in October and Novern- 
ber, This fetches the highest price at about 25 rupees per kilo, As the sun. 
‘gets hotter, the gum turns red, and then when the summer sand starts low- 
ing, i tums dark and its quality deteriorates, Red gum fetches 1 rupees 
perkilo, and black gum fetches the least, around 12 rupees per kilo. These 
Prices fluctuate between the market price and the Forest Corporation's price 

‘The women need daily cash, so they deposit their gum with the group 
leader every day. Every week or two, a Gram Haat van goes from village 
tovillage collecting gum. The gumis thon taken to the district association's 
godown in Radhanpur. White gum has a short shelf life, 3o during the 
white gum season, the van is a reat asset in ensuring timely delivery to 
market. 

After Gram Haat’s and the District Association's expenses for trans= 
portation and marketing are deducted, 7 percent of the aftersales profits 
‘20 to the district association, and the rest of the money goes back into the 
‘hands of the women, who are paid in proportion to thetr gum collection. 
‘There are twenty-cne gum collectors’ groups within the district associa- 
tion, and approximately 700 women collect gum. Their income over time 
has increased, but it isa tough way to make a living. 

‘A Vardha-based Village Science Institute talked to us about how one 
‘can increase gum output withthe help of a chemical injection but without 
sacrificing the health ofthe trees. It was worth teying: Some of our women. 
received the necessary training and injected some trees. The frst year, it 
hardly rained, so there was no gum; the next year the yield on the trees 
‘was higher, but the women were reluctant to keep up with the experiment. 
Besides, Keeping track of the injected trees in the big jungle was dificult, 
‘rot to mention that they did not own the trees, Their concem was justi- 
fied for other reasons as well. Just one company in Bangalore made the 
chemical, and hanging one’s livelihood on one single product was unwise. 
Furthermore, we knew little about the long-term effects of the producton, 
‘gum, which is a food product 

‘The Rural Technology Institute took interest in the needs of the gum 
pickers, whose hands and feet were shredded by thorns. They designed a 
tool for gum picking—a lang stick with a small scraper at one end to pry 
the gum off the tree. It was a successful design, because the women all 
began using it and then slowly adapting it to further suit their needs. 


“The environmental Inbby has been pressuring for the removal of the 
sgando aval from tho desort because it has grown prolifically at the wx 
[pense ofthe local flora It is also believed to be the couse of inereased sa- 
linity in the area. Local men cut the branches to make charcoal to sell in 
the market. Earlier, charcoal making was illegal; nowy the men are freely 
issued licenses to make charcoal because the Forest Department i trying 
to gpt dof tho species from the area, No local plants ave being planted in 
its place, 0 the area is becoming even more barren, 

‘The women are now raising small nurseries of medicinal plants that 
they sell tothe Forest Department, Their knowledge of local plants is con- 
siderable, s0 they choose local species that are hardy anc produce 
byproducts that can be sold 

‘Gram Haat’ operations are not always smooth, and progress is often 
slow. Responding to the market is not alwrays easy—the orders are often 
too large, and the women are unable to meet demand cr, a times, there is 
Iitle demand and the gum sits in the storehouse, tying up valuable capital 

“Transportation is also a problem that takes a toll on time and profits 
‘The villages are scattered over a vast area, and the roads rein terible con: 
dition. The eollestion vehicles are not always cost effective, although they 
cdo spare the women the long walks to town in the heat, with produce on 
their heads. When a village producer group does not have a large enough 
an, transportation isnot costefiective. Attempts aremade lost up a gum 
collection center for every cluster of villages so that pick up is quick. 

‘Over time, the women change too, As they get older, they go to the 
forest less and less better incomes also mean they can afford to stay home 
‘more. With some financial reie, the families no longer bring the children 
to the forest for gum collection—the children are encouraged to yo to 
school. Naturally, youngg women do not want life spent in gum collec- 
tion, so over time, as the present generation dwindles, thenumber of gum 
collectors will decrease as well 

“Training, changes the women too, A course in all aspects of gum pro- 
duction and consumption leads them tonew arvasof awarensss."The gum 
is the same, but our view af the gum has changed,” Paluben said. By uncer 
staraling how the composition of gum changes, ane! what environmental 
factorsafiectits production and collection, the wemen understand their role 
in the process etter, so they have more control over it, By learning all as- 
pectsof the marketing process—weighing. grading. and storing the weight 
advantages of fresh gum over dried gum—and the price tradeoffs between 


various qualities of gum, the women are learning the business process 

self 
Every group member now hasa mot 
ingly, the women ate able to read the accounts and reports sent by the 
trict association and write a response. Mest of them learn to read and 
write during one of Gram Haat's intensive literacy trainings. Once the 
utility of reading and writing Is apparent in their lives, the women are 
jorate Ata Gram Haat meting, Paluben’s group asked 
o weigh their gum—not only 


ation to read ane write. Increase 


determined to be 


for a tabletop digital weighing machine 
because it was more accurate and more convenient, but also because they 
‘could naw read the digits in English 

Because climatic conditions affect the gum crop, the uncertainty is of 
constant concern to the women. Good rains, a cold winter, and a short 
summer are needed to ensurean abundant crop and provide work for six 


to eight months of the year. But that is still not year-round income—the 


.eo turn to road construction or other manual labor to supple- 
ment theirincome. If they had choice, the women would prefer supple 
mentary home-based work, like pounding spices or processing gum. Gram 
Haat is therefore exploring the market opportunity for processed gum 
all orders for making and supplying glue toa print- 
ing press, and for processing white gum for a pharmaceutical firm and a 
confectionery firm. Value-added sales of gum products would increase the 


products, There: 


earning capacity of a large number of women, but its full scope is sti 


largely unexplored. “Insha Allah,” says Ranbai 
Gram Hiaat's Largest me 
agriculture has traditionally been rain-fed, and it conti 


ds on agriculture. With greater 


sship is of agricultural workers. Indian 


sto be sot 


day, What have changed are the demat 
population density, increasing urbanization, ecological degradation, soil 
Jominance of larger, wealthier farmers over water and 

ser able to subsist 


erosion, and 1 
other agricultural 


esources, the poor farmer is no lo 


Asearly as 1976, when we were still partof TLA, SEWA began work- 
icultural workers in Ahmedabad district. We were 
active in demanding the minimum wage that the state had recently an- 


ing with women 


nounced but with little success. The local landholders, long in league with 
the police, began constant intimidation, But that did rn 
‘mace us reconsider our approach was the realization that in an atea with 
sor, merely demancling the minimum wage is futile. No sooner 


deter us; what 


surplus 


Nowy literate Jadiben, now local manager of a savings group, showing 


Geiarbem her account balance on the compiter, (Shreya Shah) 


do minimum wages go up, the cost of raw materials and the cost of living 


‘go up too. A typical trade union, spproach in rural areas has lim 


ited! utility. Without real aly sltural workers have no true 


bargaining power; in the drought-prone districts where SEWA n 


live, the supply of labor far outstrips demand: 


‘on the vagaries of monsoon makes ta risky 


Besides, total dependenc 


employment option, Add to this the fact that technological progy 
riculture generally translates intojoblessness for women who ate p 


nantly engaged in abur-intensive work that calls for mechanization. Wornen 


sre the victims of mechanization, not th Unpredictabiity of 


beneficiane 

yields and the rsiry 

Year after year, small and marginal farmers bear all the risk while trader 
pre 

ff the market price of commodities. So the poor agricultural worker i 


effect subsidizing the nation’s economy with hor sweat and blawd, by tak 


staf input are a major cause of their vulnerability 


are big farmers seap the benefits. T cer gets nothing buts fraction, 


ing on mountains of debt ane living in dire poverty. Sh 


ny-—the beast of burden on which our economy rides 


Sukhi 


The Sukhi River is absent from most maps, For the tribal or adiows!rest- 
dents of Vadodara District, whose homes and forests lie submerged by its 
‘waters, it isa major presence. If the litle river is ta be found on any maps, 
itis on those of the Gujarat Government Irrigation Department, A small 
‘dam was built on the river in 1083 to strengthen agriculture in the district 
and to provide more water tothe large farms, villages, and towns down= 
stream, The dam was constructed at the cost of gz0 million rupees, To the 
inhabitants of sixteen submerged villages, the dam cost them their land, 
their livelihood, and their traditional way of life 

There is irony in the river's name. “Sukhi” means “happy,” but at 
its source in the hill ranges to the West, the little river is called "Suki" 
which means “dry.” When Suki meets and marries the river Bharaj at 
Muthai, it becomes Sukhi. The Ratha, Barist, Kol, and other adivasis 
‘who have lived in the forests along its banks for centuries had plenty of 
water all year round; the soil was fertile and with relatively little effort 
they were able to grow paddy, corn, peanuts, vegetables, and other small 
craps for their own consumption, They kept cattle and poultry and sold 
rilksfor cash, They also collected forest produce ike medicinal roots and 
berries; mahi flowers, which are used to make local liquor; teu eaves, 
‘which are used to rol bidis, oF Indian cigarettes; and. Makara leaves, 
which are the large leaves of the teak tree, used in making disposable 
plates and cups, 


as 
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Although theSukhi Reservoir Project was small, it was considered an 
important water resource management projectby the Gujarat government. 
Tis success was crucial, so the government addressed the issue of dam 
design and human resettlement, both, with extra care. At stake was the 
ssuceess of the Narmada Dam Projet, which was huge, involving three 
states and the resettlement of almost a million people. The inhabitants of 
the sisicen villages certainly hal no choice; they had neither the voice nor 
the strength to resist the loss of their land and way of living, They could 
‘only put their faith in the government's promises to resettle them nearby 
with cash and five actes of land 

In 1983, eight villages were completely submerged and eight more 
‘were partially submerged. Cesh and land compensations were handed out 
to 1.531 displaced families, Some villagers chose to take all their compen 
sation in the form of cash; they took the money and scattered! away from 
the region. Four hundred and sixty-nine families chose to stay together in 
their villoge groups; they agreed to reselte in six villages in the far-away 
tribal region of Sankheda and Bodeli. These “voluntary setters,” by gov- 
‘ernment records, received five acres of agricultural land and a small mon 
‘etary compensation af 5,000 nupees. In addition, the families were entitled 
to the cost of salvaging and transporting their building materials, as well 
‘a5 money to buy seeds for planting, 

“The reality, of course, was nothing like what was promised on paper. 
“The resettlement villages were not only far fram their original village sites, 
they were at some distance from the host villages as well; no efiort had 
been made to integrate them. There wasino water, noeleetricity, no schools, 
‘or hospitals; just five acres of Revenue Department wasteland with a sur 
face of stone rather than soil, Tin sheds were hastily put up to function as 
their new homes until the trucks delivered the salvaged building materi- 
als; but the money to rebuild did not come, or if it di, itarrived so late 
that the old beams were rotten or had been pilfered over time. Money to 
bbuy-seds was promised, but itartived after the monscon—teo lateto plant 
a.ctop and too litle save one from debt; Clearing the land of stones was 
backbrenking work: brush had to he cleared and stumps uprooted, all hy 
hand, and by the sweat of one’s brow. There was no water for drinking, 
Jetalone for irrigation; the promised wells were drilled, but they contained 
‘ater se high in fluoride t was harmful to hiamans and cattle alike, With- 
‘out adequate fodder and common grazing grounds, most ofthe cattle did 
not survive, so milk could no longer provide thecash the villagers needed, 
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No roads linked the village to the main road, where electricity stopped as 
‘well, never making it to their homes: 

The forests were gone. The plants and animals they lived with and 
received both material and spiritual sastenance from no longer surrounded 
them, Those who had lived with the river at their feet now lived in thirst, 
‘Whoever was benefiting ftom the building of the Sukhi Dam, it certainty 
‘weren't the people who had lived by the river for generations 

‘The resettlement was going poorly; even the government was aware 
that something needed to be done. They gathered data from the villages 
inn effort to understand the problems, but they eould not think of solu- 
tions. In ag91, the State Irrigation Department approached SEWA for help 
With rehabilitation. They did not understand why their rehabilitation pack- 
ayes did not rehabilitate. 

1 was surprised and even alittle outraged. Why should SEWA help 
the government in dealing with the consequences of what were essentially 
its onti-poor policies? How many of the poor were benefiting from the 
dam's waters? How much of the water was ending up in the taps of 
Vadodara? Why were the fragile forests easy to submerge while urban 
sprawl was left untouched? Why isthe government's answer to poverty 
reduction yet another large construction project? After all, whom, besides 
the construction companies, does it benefit? 

Although I had reservations, the matter was for SEWA’s Executive 
‘Commitee to decide. And before we could come toe decision, we needed 
to visit the villages. Three members from SEWA's rural team—Vishakha, 
Manju, and Reema—all of whom had considerable experience with vile 
lage communities, were sent to assess the situation, The district's Assis- 
tant Collectors woman—accompanied them as they talked to the local 
women about their neve lives. On its return, the team reported that they 
\were struck by the homogeneity of the community—its common history. 
culture, and skill base ‘The team felt the trial women’s sense of resigna 
tion. Despite the presence of the government official, the women neither 
complained about their loss nor asked why their compensation was de 
layed. Our team also noted the isolation of their community from the land 
«as well as the local people. 

‘SEWA’s Executive Committee ineludedl twenty-one elected represen 
tatives from various trades in both rural and urban areas and four elected, 
‘but nontrade, representatives that included Renana and me. After listen 

rural team, the question before us was whether 


ing to the report from on 


tM 
governmental organizations that had tried to work with the government 
on rehabilitation and found it both endless and thankless. Some of us felt 
that SEWA would h 


lready knew of some non 


SEWA should work with the govern 


‘off focusing on organizing informal-sector 
‘workers rather than assisting displaced rural communities. 

Chandaben, the leader of the used garment dealers, was not con 
vinced, “Ben, isn't most of our work rehabilitation of one kind or another? 
What those women need, anel what we all need i the same! Work! Ifthe 
government is saying we want to do something for the women, why 
Should we say no? Our job is jo make sure the women get what they want 

She was right [twas ten years since the dam had heen built: the people 
could never return to the villages. The adivasi community that had so far 


managed to stay close throughll these years of hardship was on the verge 
of disintegrating, Once the social, cultural, and economic collapse occurs, 
the displaced just wander away from thelr settlements to become migrant 
workers and casual laborersin cities and on construction sites. Thetr chil- 
dren cannot hope for education or for a better future, We had a chance to 
make the government accountable for its actions, We had an opportunity 


to show the women how strong they really w 
The Executive Committee decided that we first needed to conduct a 


«i 
women, their skills, and theirneeds before agreeing to anything, The Foun 
dation for Public Interest agreed to conduct the detailed survey;? Ramesh 
has always had a special place in his heart for the trihals af Gujarat. He 
designed a survey that would allow his team ta gather the kind of infor- 


le, house-to-house survey of the six villages to lear more about the 


mation we could put to inmediate and effective use, At the same time, 
SEWA began holding talks with the government regarding our approach 
torehabilitation, Luckily for us, the government documents revealed high 
minded objectives, The stated objective was to "make good the loss" the 
displaced suffered due to submergence: “bring them out of the poverty 
trap and make them self-reliant, viable, and progressive households.” The 
government had a budget 

1 was important for SEWA to clarify 
carly oa. We were keen on the integration of the resettled village with the 


provide for the "Sukhi oustess.” 


{= approach to the government 


1, Ramesh Bhatt “Accelerated Rehabilitation 
tus Report" Ahmedabad, India: Foundation 


Resettied Households: A Sto 
Pubs Interest. Unpublish 


report, 1991 


‘Chandabn with her grandchildren. (GEWA Bank) 


host village and on working with both communities to 


gether. Perpetunt 
ing the special status of an “oustee” makes them perpetual outsiders, We 


Wanted to work with the women in both communities becauce theirneeds 
were very similar. This idea was new but acceptable to the government. 
SEWA also convinced the government that we saw women playing the 


rocess, SEWA’s focus would be on the 


ding role in the rehabilitation 


Ihwas not always easy. We had arguments with the governm 


cals over several issues, including water, We insisted that the setter 

not be expected to subsist on rain-fed agriculture any more; they wero 

entitled to irrigated cultivation whether it wasby well water or canal water 

We asserted that the viability of the project depended on the concept of 
ted development” rather t 

Which at best “makes good the losses" but does nut develop the full po: 


‘accel a the concept af “compensation,” 


tential of the people or their resources, On both counts, the government 


agreed, but only half-beartedly 
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In November 1992, the Executive Committee pasted a resolution to 
work with theadivasi women of Sukhi, We also signed an agreement with 
the government to help with rehabilitation, We began by talking to the 
women—singly, in groups, and in public meetings. We wanted to know 
bout their old life—about the myriad ways in which they made a living 
at the edge of the forest; about their knowledge, skills, expectations, dis- 


appointments, hopes, and grievances 


* 


Ambaben Bhaisingh Rathwa was resettled in Soniyadti, and she was in 
mourning. Her young daughter Savita had died soon after giving birth to 
tle girl named Asha, Ambaben had gone to fetch water to prepare for 
the delivery, leaving her old mother-in-law to serve as midwife. Her old 
‘mother-in-law had plenty of experience delivering babies, so they did not 
call the midwife. When she returned, her daughter was dead 

When [ visited her in her home, Ambahen was thin, her somber eyes 
lined with darker circles, She was sweeping her long verandah slowly and 


talking to one of her six goats, asking her to eat well ane produce more 
ilk because the litte baby was totally dependent on her. Isat down to 
talk to her, and she poured her heart out 

Ambaben was fifty-seven years old, and she had come to Muthal as a 
bride. She lived there for fifteen years before it sank under the Sukhi. 
Ambaben remembered the tersion in the hushed voices of the village men 


discussing the new dam and land, but she found it hard to believe that 
the Sukhi that flowed so gently could ever wash away village houses and 
entdam. When talk of evacu- 
ation became more open and more frequent, she realized that the men had 
kept the women in the dark. Muthai had already been 


tice to evacuate 


the trees of the foreston accountofa goveran 


iven official no- 


Infact, for two years, the village elders had been traveling across the 
river to choose land and a new location for the village. They chose with 
two considerations: the village would move en bloc to the new site, and 
they would select a region where people of their own kind, the Rathwa, 
lived. They chose Saniyadri. None of the women had been included in the 
decision making nor had they seen the new land. 

On theeve of departure, Ambaben's father-in-law announced that the 


government truck would arrive the next moming, "Tam not going to hell. 


Ambaben with her granddaughter and mother-in-law. (Ela Bhatt) 


You got” her mother-in-law screamed; she 
putin the yellow truck. One 
ragged on to the truck, kicking and screaming, The women were the last 


d to be physically li 
nthe family had to be 


y one, the wome 


to know about the decision to move; they had no say a the timing, the 


sequence, or the pace of moving out. The men thought it best if it were 
sudden and inevitable; for the women, it was very traumatic, 

Niwas mid-winter, 182. The families had very fow things to transport 

was cattle and children. Ambaben carried her ten-month, 

ch 

goats walked by her side. For Ambaben, the journey to Saniyadri 

and trep 


hero en, one buffalo, two cows, two bullocks, 


g and exhausting; they traveled in sadness, anger, f 


ion. Every singh: woman remembers that journe 


The new land was just a barren expanse under the sky. There was 19 


‘green in sight. Belongings salvaged from her past—redl too tes, wooden 
beams, painted doors, a grinding stone, a shiny tin box from her kitchen, 
sl framed picturesor family elders and gods lay unleaded from the trucks 


ina heap. She had no place im which to arrange them, No ane had thought 


to allow the familios to first build their new homes, prepare their new 
farms, or acquaint themselves with the new environment before the move. 

The government had provided three large tin sheds as shelter for the 
Muthai villagers. Here, Ambaben and her children lay down. Sameone 
offered her glass of water, butt tasted salty, Tired and tense, Ambaben 
rested on the floor, using her arm as pillow, 

Later that aftemoon, her father-in-law showed the couple the plot for 
their house and the five-and-a-half acre land they would share between 
all the brothers in the family. The condition of the farm land! She called it 
porcupine lanc—thick with wild bushes and innumerable tree stumps— 
remnants ofa forest of sandad, dlawcia, and stag trees that had been cut 10 
supply wood for dam construction. Dams are built over a period of years, 
and the ecological destruction in their wake is huge; if they are built in 
thename of development and progress it seems peopleare not part of that 
equation. 

‘More importantly, there was no water! For the next five years, the 
‘women of Saniyadri would fetch water from the host village. Ambaben 
typically fetched ten pots of water for the family and her cattle from a 
farmer, paying, > rupees per pot. Their predicament caused them such 
‘worry that the couple could hardly sleep at night. Her husband Bhaisingh 
‘worried about the land, and she worried about feeding the family and her 
cattle but now they no longer kept their worries to themselves. Their new 
home was nothing but four tin sheets for walls and two sheets for a roof, 
They had been resettled! 

‘According to government records, the family had received their com- 
pensation, but neither Ambaben nor her husband had seen it, On peper, 
her father-in-law, as head of the family, had received the money, but he 
hhad no knowledge of it. Either the man indeed did not receive any such 
compensation money, and his money was pocketed by someone who could 
read and write and who knew his way around the sysiem, or the father 
{in-law had taken it and squirreled it away or squandered it on his own, 
‘This istypical: but asfaras the women are concemed, they wouldin’thave 
seen the money anyway. 

For many years, the couple spent long hours clearing the land. One 
by one, they pulled out the old tree roots from the ground: they cut the 
dry brush and fired it to produce charcoal, which they sold in Dabhoi 
market tomeke some badly needed eash. For two years, the couple labored 
ata canal construction site, digging and loading sand in trucks, earning 
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25 rupees per day. Casual labor brings in cosh; farming cannot meet a 
family's daily needs: But cesual labor takes time away from labor-inten- 
sive farming. 

The couple worked day and night on the land. On a partly cleared 
piece, they grew com fortheir own consumption and some cotton asa cash 
«crop for income. The first exop yielded 1 to 12 mounds of cotton, earning 
‘net income of 5,000 rupees, Part of the amount was saved for buying 
seeds, irrigation water, andl manure forthe next year; the other was spent 
‘on buying materials to rebuild their house. The family needed to borrow 
‘money foragriculture, but the bank would not lend thom money ata sub- 
sidized rate. As owners of five acres of land, they did not qualify for a 
subsidized Joan, Ambaben lived in the temporary tin shed earning cash 
‘income, bringing up her family. and clearing and cultivating the land. 

‘They made their own bricks from local clay. The materials salvaged 
from the old house were useful; eventually, they had a house witha tiled 
roof, three roonts, small storage, a kitchen, a washing place, and a long 
caitle-shed. Most of her cattle had died because of lack of green fodder 
and brackish drinking water. She id that asa result of hard mineral salts 
in the water, her animals developed stones in their stomachs. Without 
cattle, she did not have enough manure for the farm or fuel for cooking. 
“tmagine paying money for cow dung!” Ambaber said, still smarting 
‘under the blows from the new economy 

{As part ofthe resettlement, two wells were constructed in the village, 
bbut both had saline water with very high levels of fluoride. Another tube 
‘well was dug in 1995, at great expense, but even that water turned out to 
be unpotable- A population that once had access to plenty of water was 
displaced so that others without water would benefit; but in the process, 
it eft the first population both displaced and waterless! Cruel absurdities 
of this kind ridlle the poor’ existen 

‘One evening, the village head—the Sarpanch—asked all the women 
tneometoa meetingafter supper, Only women? That was very ad. Brac- 
ing herself for some more bad news, Ambahen, like other women in the 
village, went to the meeting reluctantly. The meeting, had, in fact, been 
called by SEW, the Sarpanch was present but was asked not to speak. 
Ambaben recalled the two SEWA organizers conducting that first meet- 
ing. “One was.a lady—quite tal with very long fingers: the other was a 
simple middle-aged woman.” It had been Anjana and Indiraben who had 
asked the women questions about their living conditions: The women 
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repli in short syllables. But when they were asked about their work, they 
Inughed. "What question! We worken the land, what elses thereto do?” 
Ambaben snorted, Her outspokenness caught the SEWA team'sattention. 
‘They asked! her if she would be willing to become « SEWA organizer. She 
‘would have to keep in close contact with the women of her village, call, 
‘meetings, and! make sure that ideas and information flowed freely with 
honesty and openness. She would be paid a salary. “Although I was ilit- 
‘erate; was chosen! OF course, took the job!” That was the beginning of 
Ambaben taking responsibility for the Sukhi Rehabilitation Project in her 
villa 


SEWA’s First task was to make sure that all available government ser- 
vives should reach the villages. From créches and midday meals for chil- 
dren, a health care facility, and schools, to water, electricity, and roads, 
the villagers should have access to them all. Ambaben was selected under 
‘a government scheme to cook the “midday meal” for the children in the 
village school SEWA would help the women toarticulate their needs and 
‘show them the process by which they could receive services. The women. 
‘would have to make the demands; SEWA would not doit for them. 

‘Away from their forests and the riverbank, stranded ina water-starved 
‘ash economy. the women had almest no idea of their economic options 
SEWA arranged exposure visits for the women so that they could explore 
new ways of earning their livelihoods, By secing what other women do to 
make living and talking with them about their work, the women would 
have a better idea oftheir choices. 

Ambaben was responsible for forming the groups in her village, The 
women were terified of stepping out ofthe village: the outside world was 
“more scary than wild animals,” they confessed. But with some persua- 
sion, and taking comfort in the fact that they were not alone, they set off 
‘on various visits. One group visited a nursery run by women in 
‘Ganeshpura in Mehsana district;another larger group spent time with milk 
‘cooperatives run by adivast women in Valsad district. A series of groups, 
visited government-run demonstration farms to learn about new agricule 
tural equipment, seeds, and ways of farming. 

‘Training was a major component in some ofthe project activities. One 
‘group of women went to the Agriculture University in Chhota Udaipur 
‘and learned about mushroom cultivation. It seemed similar to forestry, 
provided cash income, and had attractive returns, Excited, the women 
returned and set upa small-scale mushroom cultivation experiment, Under 
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the expert’s guidance, the mushrooms did grow, but “our mushrooms 
changed color before they reached the city market; they did not sell 
Ambaben said, The women had no cold storage of transport facilities, 80 
the mushrooms deteriorated quickly, Even though the mushrooms filed, 
the women blossomed. 

Many groups took up nursery raising to make cash income, bul sap- 
lings withered due to the saline water. Even jrowing geass was dificult 
the grass tasted salty and the cattle would not eat it. That made dairying, 
difficult: After approzching the goverment for assistance, they received 
money to dig a well, but there was very little water underground. The 
women installed a hand pump for common use on one villager's land, but 
the landownereventually usurped it forhisown use. The women, although 
angry, die not pursue the issue—there was not enough Water to Warrant 

What succeeded, albeit in a small way, was the construction af a sack 
dam to harvest rainwater. Sacks of sand are piled up in such a way as to 
capture and filter rainwater. This Water is sweet and potable. When the 

ns are good, this isthe best source of water. 

Despite the lick of water for trigation, most of the women loved to 
raise bunyan saplings. After thei training in nursery plants, they tried their 
hand at species like bamboo, almond, eucalyptus, and tamarind in their 
village nursery plot. “In Saniyadri, children grow easily, but not trees,” 
laments Ambaben. Under the direction of K.G. Mehta, the women are 
‘experimenting, with local species that are hardy. The women havea wide 
knowledge of roots and plants, which they are now puting to use; they 
gather seeds from local—and sometimes wild—species of cereals and le 
_gumes that have a high tolerance for saline water and plant them in their 
nursery. They are trying to build 3 groen cover over their rocky ground, 
plant by plant 

‘The resettled are inthe new Saniyadi: the oki host village of Saniyad 
isclose by and inhabited by people oftheir own Ratha community. The 
women of Sanivadri have played a defining, role in building links between 
their settlement and the host village They struyzled together to build a 
cooperative dairy, but the lack f green fodder for the cattle has new made 
itclefunet. The new settlement shares its savings groups and nursery units 
with the host village, and in turn host village shares its kindergarten and 
primary school. Cordial relations between host villages and the new settle= 
ment are not common in government projects. In most cases, they either 


continite to live a parallel existence or they clash. But when the two face 
the same problems nd arriveat solutions together, rehabilitation becomes 
little easier. Like grafted plant, the cut branch can benefit from the root 
stem; but such grafting is rarely planned and sekdom implemented, 

Neither the new nor the old village has a doctor, a nurse, or a chem= 
ist; the nearest one is i the small town of Chalamali, more than ten kilo- 
moters away, SEWA-trained health care workers attend to the small 
silments of women and children, but that is not enough, as Ambaben’s 
experience shows. 

(Of the six villages, Vadadala, Lunadra, Tandalja, and Saniyadri were 
the most active in training and organizing, Once again, the women train- 
crs visited poultry farms, a home science college, social forestry centers; 
milk-refrigeration centers, veterinary hospital, and acaltle-eed factory, 
According to the women, the most interesting visit was to the Agriculture 
Sclence Centre at Chhota Udaipur, where they leamed interesting farm 
ing and land development methods like sprinkle irigation, seed preser- 
vation, and pond lining for water harvesting: At the end of the exciting 
day, they would sing and dance, wishing their men could have come loo. 
‘Memories of these visits stayed in their minds fora long time, Women from 
the different villages got to know each other; they spent hours on the bus 
using the new vocabulary, discussing the ins and outs of raising saplings 
and the prices they might fetch 

‘The women that trained in poultry rearing for fifteen days at Baroda 
and passed the test were gifted twenty-five chicks and a stipend! amount 
‘of 250 rupees by the government, Some families eventually raise! 10,000 
birds, while others could not resist the temptation of frequent feasts even 
when their flock was small. 

‘As the five-year term of the “Accelerated Rehabilitation of Resettled 
Households of the Sukhi Reservoir Project” approached an end! in 1995, 
\we were quite concemed about the future. The training and the economic 
activities, the project office, nigh! accommodations for women traveling 
from distant villages, and transport facilities would all be withdrawn, 
We had made sure that light meters, water tanks, and ration cards had 
reached all six villages. Links with government organizations like the 
‘Tribal Development Corporation, the Revenue Department, and the 
Disiriet Rural Development Agency among others had been established 
s0 that the women could avail of their services, but we had no funds of 
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We had arrived ata juncture, Was it time to withalraw, or to spread 
intensify, and consolicate the activities wehad started? We hoped that the 
government would agree to our proposal to set up a revolving fund to 
continue the ongeing activities, but the government's budget for the pur- 
pose had been exhausted, But people are not projects; when a project ends, 
‘people cannot cease to matter. [twas time to organize women’s meetings 
in each of the six villages to const them about the future. 

At the meeting, which was quite tense and emotional, the women of 
the sis villages were all of one mind, without exception—ie would form 
‘our own orgenization and continue the activities. SEWA was willing to 
help the women setup ther organization with the understanding that once 
‘on its feet, SEWA would withdraw its support and they would nun it on 
their own. It was decided that each woman would pay 12 rupees every. 
year for membership, and then pay a smal fee foreach ofthe activities or 
‘services the women wanted. With an initial membership of 200 women, 
the Sukhi Mahila Mandal was registered on September 27, 1995. 

‘The transition was tough; organizers worked without a salary for four 
months. The new office in Bodeli had no overnight accommodation for 
women coming from villages, so memhers slept in a temple courtyard 
across from the office. The office could not afford its own telephone line, 
0 they used a neighbor's phone fora foe, 

Initilly, the Sukhi Mandal worked at providing existing government 
welfare services to the members: scholarship for schcol children; fiscal 
relief for widows, handicapped, and the old; preschool childcare centers 
‘and the like. These were activities they had recently become familiar with— 
how to use existing government programs and resources to strengthen 
themselves, 

[At the first general body meeting of the Sukhi Mahila Mandal, 
Kavitaben asked t sing a song, she hasl composed 


Javani, javani, hun to SEWA-ma jawani 
Twill go, E will go, I will go to SEWA, 

will go, L will go, I will go to SEWA 
Father-in-law tells me “Balu, you cannot go! 
So I said, “Keep quiet and smoke your tobacco! 
Because I will go, Iwill go, I will go to SEWA.” 
Mother-in-Law says, “Bahu, you should not got” 
So Isaid, "Keep quiet and mind my children! 
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‘Because | will go, I will go, I will go to SEWA.” 
Brother-inlaw tells me, “Biubit, you must not go!" 
So said, “Keep quiet. and cut that jungle grass! 
Because | will go, I will go, Iwill go to SEWA.” 
Sister in-law says, “Kavil, you need not go!” 
So said, “Keep quiet, and finish your studies! 
Because I will go, [will go, | will go to SEWA.” 

‘My husband says, “Darling, cannot let you go! 

[smiled and said, “Wait for me at the bus stand! 

Because | shall soon be back, but I will go, I will goto SEWA.” 


Kavitaben Shankerbhai Rathwa of Vadadala was theelected President 
of the Sukhi Mahila Mandal. She was born in a small village called Vachali 
Bhit, which means the middle wall, crouched in the forested valley. The 
river Sukhi flowed by her village, and everyone loved to swim in it. At 
the age of three, Kavita was already responsible for the care of her six- 
month-old brother. Their mother worked asa daily wage laborer at canal 
construction. Her father worked on their land along the river. Kavita's 
clder brother was away in an Ashramhala—a residential school for tribal 
children in that area 

Kavita was restless to go to school, As soon as her litle brother could 
‘walk on his own, she ran away to herolder brother's school without tell- 
ing anyone. Such desperate hunger for learning iscommon among so many 
young women in tribal and other rural areas. The school principal saw 
Kavita’s eagerness and admitted her asa student without hesitation, Her 
father had no choice but fo et her stay. She was allotted a bed, a dress, 
slate and chalk, an aluminum plate, bow, and a glass. The warden was 
caring, but strict the windows of the girls’ dormitory were always kept 
closed to stop girls from looking into the boys! dorms next door. How= 
ever, if Kavita wanied to meet her brother, she ignored all the rules, fear- 
lessly walked into his elorm, and bore the consequences, 

‘The schoo! building stood on « cremation ground; the chiklren could, 
‘watch the flames of buming bodies, The warelen slept in the same room 
as the girls and sang them bhajan and told them stories of great virtue to 
pput them to sleep. In her absence, the girls told ghosts stories, 

Kavita passed the fourth grackeand won two prizesin study and swim 
‘ming, But that was the end of her school education: her father was wait- 
ing at the door to take her home. Little Kavita had to take off her school 


dressand retum it. Her father had notbronght her any clothes from home 
‘to-change into, so she walked home naked and crying. It was time to work 
at home, to help her mother with the chares—fetching water for the buf- 
faloes, taking them out grazing, and cutting grass or weeding fields Some 
times she would go with her mother to the construction site orto thestone 
‘mine. On the way back in the evening, her mother would carry Kavita on 
her shoulders as she rushed home to feed her hungry family. 

Kavita worked hard not forget what she had learned in school: she 
‘wrote lists of words and read her brother's books. She wrote letters to 
imaginary friends and even to gods each year. At fifteen, she married 
Shankarhai, who lived in Chaina.a village across the Sukhi. Chaina was 
bigger and busier than her own village, and she liked living there. Though 
‘young, she observed keenly, and she listened “With four ears” to the men’s 
talk, which interested her the most. Talk about earning money, the com> 
Ing elections, getting government jobs, visiting big towns, riding a scooter, 
‘and meeting, important people sounded esciting. She heard the men talk 
about the dam and the evacuation of villages, 80 unlike most women, she 
‘was aware of the construction of the Sukhi Dam and that it would sub- 
merge their village 

‘The government showed the elders of Chaina several lands nearby 
‘on which to settle their people. The people of Chaina settled in Vadadala 
and Lunadra; Kavitaben’s family chose Vadadala 

‘The name “Vadadaia” conjured up all sorts of images. She hoped it 
‘would havea school and a direct bus toa big town. Her husband too was 
‘curious to see the place before they moved there, so the two decided to go 
‘ontheir own. When the couple reached the Vadadala resettlement site, they 
rested a while and then cut grass from the land and tied it in two big 
bundles to carry home with them. On the way, they sold one bundle of 
‘grass for cash, The couple walked home in a happy mood. Shankarbhat 
sald, “The reason [like the new village is because it is far from your par- 
tents" house. Now you Won't be able to walk out on me so easil 

The entire family eventually moved to Vadadala and began life from. 
scratch. When they lived in the temporary tin-shed housing provided by 
the government, Kavitaben looked for wage labor, while her husband 
worked on clearing the Land to prepare it for agriculture, It was hard life, 
Her family had received a cash compensation of mote than 60,000 rupees, 
bbut again, it went to the head of household, the young couple received no 
part of i 


One evening, the village Surpanch made an announcement that the 
following morning all women in the village were required to attend a 
"meeting at the panchayat office.“Reluctantiy, westayed home from work,” 
Kavitaben recalled. "Three SEWA organizers had come from Ahmedabad 
to talk with us. They were young; they appeared educated but too mod- 
esily dressed. They talked to us about our move and what had changed, 
and what Wwe wanted to change, but mercifully, they gave no advice. All 
they did was ask too many questions. They talked about women taking 
the lead and seme such, but [got the gist of it:SEWA was looking for some 
‘women to do their village work,” Kavitaben said, “There were twenty-five 
to thirty women present at the meeting: some had tenth-grade education, 
and a couple were even “college-pass.” But the college-educated girls did 
not want to goto the Bodeli office everyday, and even the school-educated 
girls said that their husbands would not allow them to leave the village. 
“Husbands are strange,” she said, “They don’t mind if we go to work to 
some far-away road construction site, but if the work isan office, or in a 
sity, they get stubborn.” 

But the SEW A women’s eyes were on us—the illiterate ones. Some 
‘women recommended my name, probably because Lam outspoken, but 
1 too refused because my children were little and my husband would 
have to work alone in the field. But much to my surprise my mother~ 
{in-law stood up at the meeting and announced that if worked, she could 
ook after my children! She said this in front of so many women, $0 1 
thought she must mean it, And then right out in the open, the SEWA 
‘women announced that my monthly salary would be 500 rupees! Iwas 
so pleased!” 

Kavitaben showed up for her job the next moming at the Sukhi Project 
Office in Bodeti. She had a hectic week, On the second day at work, she 
‘was asked to go to Saniyaulr to select a local person who could conduct a 
survey. She Selected! Kanubhai, who had just returned from the dam site 
unloading sand from trucks. On the third day, Kavitaben and Kanubhai 
‘were sentby the office toselocta woman organizer in Lunadra. The women 
of that village hid themselves in fields when they heard that some strang- 
cers were coming to talk to them, but young Ushaben wasn't afraid. so she 
‘was selected to be the Lunadra organizer. Local teams are best; no real 
change can oecur without their complete participation. However educated 
and well meaning the outsiders are, they are effective only up toa point. 
Even though locals are caught in their own undercurrents of politics and 


vested interests they understand the community's dynamics and—given 
the oppartunity—are able to forge a consensus for real change 

Every day, Kavitaben visited women’s homes and called meetings to 
hear the women'scomplaints, She also visited various govemment offices 
to earn about the services they provided. At the end of the day, she satin 
the office and wrote a daily diary. She was happy to have the opportunity 
to write, but she was out of practice. “All day I would go over the worsls 
{in my mind that | would write in my evening diary," she said. Arjan, 
the SEWA coordinator let her write as she liked, Writing took up 30 much 
‘of her time that she consistently reached home quite late after dark. Her 
family eventually came to a point when they asked her to stop going to 
‘work, But she was determined, “Hun fo javanit—t will go,” she said defi- 
antly. She was careful no! to miss her household duties, particulary fetch- 
ing water from the well She would reach the wel at four in the morning, 
and collect the fresh water that had sprung up during the night; latecom- 
ers often found none leit for the day. Despite the long hours of work, 
Kavitaben persisted. SEWA is made up of thousands of women like Kavita 
who overcome great odds to change their lives and thei environments, 
‘They are the ones who keep detailed minutes; maintain faultlessaccounts, 
and speak with conviction. 

Kavitaben worked hard to bring benefits to each village. Her frst act 
‘was toarrange fora regular delivery of water tankers t fill theempty wel, 
the pond, and the pots of village women with water. Then, she took on 
the issues of unpaid compensation, proper housing. an the newd for sav 
ings groups. Traveling from village to village and comrnuting tothe Bodelt 
‘office took a ot of her energy and time, so Kavitaben took matters in her 
‘own hand and found a solation that raised eyebrows, She took a loan and 
‘bought herself a scooter. The sight of an adivasi woman driving between 
village and town, working with men and women, speaking for both the 
literate and tho iliterate, and trying to link the past with the future was 
thuilling and inspiring for everyone around her. Her spirit was probably 
1 bigger catalyst for change than anything else. 

‘At this time, another government scheme to build feevanthara wells, 
with full government subsidy, was proposed. Tandalja already had three 
wells with brackish water: Saniyadni had eleven wells out of which only 
seven struck mostly nonpotable water; Vadadala had two wells and thre 
hand pumps, but the water was not potable. Most women fetched water 
from neighboring settlements. The government had dug a tube well. but 
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that too failed to bring up water. However, with Luck on our side, nine of 
the Jeevandhara wells dug during the period that SEWA worked on the 
projectstruck sweet water: Vadadala could evenafford to have piped water 
in homes, 

Water changed the village scene; the women now could multiply their 
economic activities. They raised dairy cattle and sent milk to the nearby 
village dairy cooperative; the farmers grew abetter quality of cotton whose 
seeds were in great demand among the big farmers of the host village; 
Vadadala and Tandalja grew abundant tomatoes—a crop they cultivated 
for the very first time, The women even learned how to make tomato 
ketchup although they could not find a suitable way to enter the market. 
Lives were changing, the community was changing, and cecupations were 
changing—Kavitaben and her feam made it happen. Perhaps with more 
resources, better changes could have taken place; with more care, the 
changes could have been more effective, but because the adivasi women 
themselves were leaching these changes, the impact would be long-term. 

‘Thore were plenty of failures; Kavitaben and her colleague Somabhai 
‘organized stone-mining cooperatives in Vadadala and Lunada. The frst 
‘one iwent into liquidation because of mismanagement and in Lunadra, the 
application papers to lease the land carried the wrong survey number, 50 
it was three long years before the government records could be corrected. 
But despite the pitfalls, the women discovered that stone mining could be 
‘an incame-generating occupation, and it isan enterprise they could set up 
without any outside intervention. 

The women also set up aleef-plate making unit; butalthough demand 
for leaf-plates was ample, itis seasonal. During the season, ordershave to 
be fulfilled without delay, Because the supply of electricity during pro- 
duction was irrogular, the unit missed delivery datos and eventually it 
disbanded. It can certainly be revived, but who would help the women 
do it? Ifa government-run bank or industria unit fails, the government 
comes to the rescue and finds ways to revive it; but if a small village unit 
fails, there are no second chances. At times, it seems that only lange losses 
deserve public support! 

All the houses in the village had, by now, installed electricity meters 
and received power. But the villagers found the supply of electricity er- 
raticand expensive. Unused to paying monthly bills, they were often late 
in paying, Consequently, they constantly faced high fines and disconnec- 
tion notices. The families now all possess ration cards to buy basic necessi- 
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ties from government-run fair-price-shops; but the shops are situated in 
distant villages, 50 the villagers must either walk great distances for 
everyday necessities of pay higher prices to local traders, 

The community in Vadadala was in good spirits, particularly the 
‘women, The panchayat had successfully merged with the host village, With, 
same encouragement from the women, and without any party afilition, 
Kavitahen deciced to-run for election fora seat an the panchayat She won. 
the election and served for one term, from 1991 to 1996; My husband re 
‘mained quiet, but my parents-in-lnw always denied me permission for any 
such activities, All they wanted was that I should labor in the fields.” 

Kavitaben’s colleague Somabhat also won a seat in the Panchayatand, 
was elected Sarpanch. This was a rare case where the hosts and the “set~ 
tlers” came together without joining hands with any political party. The 
cooperation, which had begun well, soured by the end of the term; 
the members of the host village brought a no-confidence motion against 
the Sarpanch for certain management lapses and Kavitaben had to help 
him win the confidence vote 

Kavitaben spent her term in the Panchayat productively. She took 
special pains to get land fora Tadvi family, the poorest and in the lowest 
social strata amongst the tribals; at her initiative, the District Development 
Office awardod a housing scheme to her Panchayat,and six ofthe poorest 
families of the host village got new houses. In the resettled Vadadala, every 
family had both land and house; she brought street lighting in the lanes 
‘ofthe host village, Because:she was well trusted by both the hast villagers 
‘and the reseitied population, she played a major role in settling internal 
disputes. She was the guest of honor when the frst marriage between a 
‘girl from the resettled village and a hoy from the hast village took place 
‘That was the beginning of 2 real integration between the two villages. 

In the meantime, her husband Shankerbhai fell seriously ill. He was 
taken tra hospital in Baredla despite his reluctance to leave the villages he 
‘cursed his wife for bringing him o this death hole in the city, but she was 
firm. A tumor weighing 240 grams was removed from his stomach, and, 
his health improved considerably. Shankarbhai could never thank his wife 
‘enough lor his recovery. Since then, “he never contradicts me Hee has faith 
in whatever I say or do," Kavitaben said. 

Dther Panchayat members respected her for her clean and efficient 
executionof government programs, "Allthese years, they called me, Kavli, 
Kavli, Now they call me Kavitaben and sometimes just ‘Ben'!” Kavitaben 
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said, The ‘Ben’ of Vadadala, after two years, got elected to the SEWA 
Executive Committee, representing not only the tribal women, but also 
all the rural women members of SEWA in Sankheda Taluka. 

‘As promised, in 1997, SEWA withdrew Anjana and her colleagues 
from the Bodeli office. The Sukhi Mahila Mandal became a local, self 
administered, independent organization with good, local leadership and 
strong sense of direction. Italso continued to maintain strong links with 
SEWA. 

SEWA’s assistance was sought in preparing an action plan for two 
activities: women’s banking and nursery raising, SEWA also provided 
intensive practical training and capacity building of the unit managers in 
change of those areas: Local members formed spearhead teams in bank- 
ing and nursery raising and organized field activities. The Sukhi Mandal’s 
days of exposure and experimentation were over as was the period of trial 
and training: now they had to face the mainstream economy on their own 
strength and the power of their savings and eredit, 

The forced entry ofthe adivasisinto a cash economy was not easy. To 
begin with, it was important for the women to understand and lear the 
‘workings of a new economic system, For economic sell-sufficiency, the 
women needed capital; acess to savings and credit was only possible if 
the women could save on a regular basis. Considering their meager in- 
comes, saving anything is not easy, but it is @ skill that can be learned. 
Progress ie slew but steady. The group determines the sum of money that 
every member can afford to save every month—say 100F20 rupees. Every 
‘month, the women meet to deposit their money. 

{An organizer from SEWA Bank is always present at the meetings to 
make sure that the group understands each and every part ofthe savings 
process. New deposits are recorded, and the previous month’s balances 
are read out, The process takes place in the presence of the entire group 
so that its comprehensible to everyone. Interest is paid yearly, When the 
group hasa substantial amount of savings, they make loans to the mem- 
bets at interest rates they determine themselves. Some groups charge as 
little as 12 percent, others who want their capital lo grow faster charge 18 
to 24 percent; in the event of an emergency, they even extend a second 
Joan for as little as 2 percent, Money as a productive asset becomes real 
and within reach. 

Ambaben of Saniyadri took the leadership in her village and formed 
4 sayings and credit group. Every Wednesday, fifty-one women met on 
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her verandah and conducted their banking business: they deposited their 
savings. repaid loan installments, and deciced on new loans. Some women 
‘were wary of taking any loans; they feared debt in any form. Others pre- 
ferred to take a loan and leave their savings untouched. 

‘The small loans from the women’s groups ere used for the reemp- 
tion of old debts, for jewelry, or for wedding celebrations. Because their 
saving capacity is limited, the groups cannot accumulate capital soon 
enough. Amibaben’s savings group wanted money to develop their village 
‘nursery, but local banks would not lend to them. Because the village men 
were neck-deep in debt to the commercial benks, the entire village was 
blacklisted. Because ofthe defaulting men, even the Sukhi Mandal found 
itdifficult tolink its women’s savings groups with these banks. The Sukhi 
Mandal then tumed to SEWA Bank, who charged them at the bank rate. 
‘This allowed the women to develop the nursery as a commercial activity. 

‘The savings groups suffer setbacks of all hinds, When Ambaben’s 
daughter Savita died, Ambaben stopped holding the group meetings, She 
also stopped saving, and asa result, other members also stopped their 
transactions. The default rate began rising every month, and the group 
almost became defunct. 

‘Ambaben, once the recipient of an award for the best performance of 
a savings group, was listless and depressed. The death of her daughter, 
the care of her granddaughter, and the fact that in two years, her son had 
changed four wives, leaving another child in her care, was proving too 
‘much, Ambaben's niece, Gita, eventually came to the rescue, She began 
spending her time recovering loans and resuming savings activities: this 
[Pt the group back on track and out of distress within a few months, 

Despite the upsand downs of individual groups, the entire savings 
and credit unit of the Sukhi Mahila Mandal attained operational self- 
sulficieney within two years. The next issue was to revise their business 
plan, Pressure on the Sukhi Mandal from the women of other villages to 
extend their financial services to them too had increased. They too were 
part of the local extended family, Once that was agreed on, the Sukhi 
‘Mandal grew from the 6 to 377 groups in Sankheda taluka, 

‘A common feature of the savings and credit groups has been thatthe 
women are keen {0 save but do not want to spend ther savings. When 
they need money, the women would rather borrow 2.000 rupes at 824 
percent interest rate from the group rather than touch their savings of 2.500 
rupees earning 6-pereent interest. Surviving mainly on rain-fed agricul. 
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ture, the repayment of loans tends to be seasonal. Also, it i a challenge 
for the groups to stay self-sufficient when the broader community around 
them is lapsing toward more government subsidies. 

AtSEWA’s General Body meetings, which are unusual and colorful 
bby any standards, and where annual reports are often sung or danced 
‘or performed, the Sukhi Mandal women presented theirs with a timili 
dance 


© mara baap satikha jhand. 
‘The Tree is my father, 

Lite saplings my children, 

© Father, spread your roof aver us. 

‘The Lindo is my doctor, the Jamboodo my nurse, 
OFill, you are my doctorin-chief 


‘The dormant wish of the acivasis to reclaim their life in the forests is 
int in everything they do; raising saplings is one way they have 
brought the forests into theirnew homes. The women are visibly happict 
‘when working on the land. Their knowledge of the utility of different 
species of trees is much higher than of other farmers; ahough they are 
forced to cultivate food grains and cash crops forsurvival, their real inter- 
est is in growing a tree.cover over thei village 

‘The plant nursery asan economic activity was first started in Tandalja 
under the Social Forestry Scheme of the Forest Department. There were 
problems from the beginning, Firs, funding was delayed; then the rules 
‘wereimpractical—the government-specified prices were lowerthan in the 
‘market. And no sooner had the program started! to meet with some suc- 
cess, the Forest Department discontinued collaboration with the Sukhi 
“Mandal, seying, “We have to give other NGOs a chance too”—as if they 
were distributing siveets to schoolchildren! Such an al hoe policy does not 
allow people to really benefit from the program; their training becomes 
redundant if not used, and inadequate funding does not allow any suc- 
«ess to grow in a sustained way. The Forest Departinent’s Nursery Scheme 
is riddled with problems because the policy itself needs to change. Why 
inthe world does the Government of India's mammoth Forest Department 
have to get into the business of running village nurseries? Nursery and 
plantation activities should be “liberalized” and left to the local women. 
I is time to feminize our forests. 
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“The Sukhi Mandal had no option but to develap terursery program, 
independently and without outsideassistance. Gangabser of Tandala took 
the lead. Gangaben planted five Ambla trees on her land, of which two 
lied. The nest year, she planted thirty-five eucalyplus tees an this time 
they all survived. She planned touse the wood as pillars forher new house, 
oping the tees woukl be growntby the time she had saved enough money 
for construction, She hoped to sel the surplus wood of fiteen tres. Thin 
asa string, Gangaben was confident in her ability to make things grow. 
She borrowed! 10,000 rupees in December from Sukhi Mandal to grow 
saplings. She worked asa wage laborer but spent two hours everyday on 
tending her plant nursery. By May, 6,00 saplings were ready for the 
market. She soli grafted saplings at 19 rupees and ungrafted saplings at 
3 rupees in the local market. These prices were far higher than those the 
government paid for their contracted saplings. After subtracting her ex- 
penses on seeds, manure, pesticide, watvr, an! loan repayment, Gangalben 
eameda net income of 8,000 rupees that year, The news spread like Wild 
fire among the women. Other women began flocking, to hee farm to see 
for themselves the hey fo her sucess the wiry woman had proves that 
developing plant nurseries can be a viable economic activity. This is so- 
cial forestry in action. through self-employment and micro-enterprise 
‘Today, more than half of the nurseries in the area are private backyard 
businesses started on bank loans. 

Of course, the nuesery program does not work in all the villages in 
this area, Ina village like Saniyadri, where there is litle water and arable 
land isbeing eroded or washed away, the farmers have gone to work for 
‘ich farmers, selling ther labor for one-fourth ofthe yield. The Patel farm- 
‘rs prefer to hite adivasi couples who work asa highly dependable and 
productive team. 

In 2000, with financial support from the World Food Programme to 
promote plant iurseriesand water manay-iment, the Sukbi Mandal trained 
group of three teenage girls—Surai, Champa, and Food!—to repair water 
hand pumps. In an agreement between the government and the Sukhi 
Mandal, this team of young technicians was responsible for the mainie- 
nance and repair of all communal hand pumps in the entire Sankhoda 
taluka, The ever cheerful team that has repaired more than 709 defunct 
pumps isin great demand, Initially, the men of the village would gather 
around and watch them work and make jokes about them, but the girls? 
efficiency and capability soon earned them respect. But as with all gov 
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‘emiment projects, when the agreement ends, any interest in this trained! 
team will alo en there is na effort to build cna success orto learn fram 
4 failure with a view to modify. In the ene, the only efforts that work are 
those where the people stand up with support from each otter 

Iris now twenty-two yents since the resettlement, Far ton much has 
changed; lives and landscape have been altered. The people have experi- 
enced great trauma, and they have found renewed strength. Old knowl 
edge is sally being forgotten: new knowledge is rapidly crowding their 
minds, Changes cecur far too rapidly for some, and not fast enough for 
others, 

Stony Sanivaclit is still without adequate water—itis officially listed 
asa “no-souree village.” Almost all families now livein brick housess new 
houses to accommodate growing families are being built with loan money. 
Thereare elementary schools for the children, and a middle-school is ein 
considered, The greater demand is for vocational training schools 

The link with the pest is not completely brokeny many families still 
{20 back to their old fields in the months when the Sukhi river basin is dry 
to cultivate groundnut and other crops. Some even go to nearby forests, 
now off limitsto them, tocollect fuel wood and fodder. Their relationships 
‘with individual traders in the town of Jetpur Pavi are still alive; farmers 
still sell them their crops of grain and buy seeds, fertilizers, clothes, and 
jewelry on credit, Whatever they need, and whenever they need it, the 
traders remain their main providers. Accounts awesetled inspring, around 
the festival of Holl any unpaid debts are cartied forward to the next year 
Iysum, the relationship is 30 old that the villagers hardly knows the extent 
of their indebtedness. The new link with the mainstream market is now 
in Bodeli, where they sel cotton and vegetables, Their relationship with 
traders is still relatively debt-free—the poor-quality land is not easy to 
mortgage 

The adivasi women have begun to abandon traditional dress in favor 
of the urban sarisand theirjewelry is increasingly of gold rather than silver. 
The iaiusa forests that were their lifeblood are one, forever chaning their 
diet, their culture, and their identity. They provided flowers for food, ber- 
tes for cil, timber for housing, and medicine for the sick The mild alcohol 
made from the lower is gone; a potent brew made from joggery i taking 
its place. Dol oil. which they extracted fromm the berries, is iow replaces by 
commercial ediblecils. Locally growncorm and legumeshavenow replaced 
their meal of fdas, dark mille-ike local grain, and wild leafy greens from 
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the forest Their festivalshave changes theirritualshavechanges ancl even 
the gode they worship have charyged, Giving up thsi past with its ich cul 
ture has been the price they have paid foe assimilation 

Men and women view these changes difierently. The women are glad 
for the greater sense of community they have felt in pursuing new eco- 
nomic opportunities. They are also glad they have greater mobility 
«cause they Visit offices to pay the electricity bill 0 Water tax oF the 
revenue tax and come into frequent contact with government officials, 
traders, village leaders, and city tol, they are no longershy orafraid. In 
fact, they are comfortable enough to pick a good quarrel with anyone if 
they need to 

“The men seit differently. They are always aware of how they com 
pore with others in society. Those from the six villages where the old anc 
‘pew communities have forged allianesfel the fslousy of those that chose 
a cash compensation over stony land. They were disqualified from the 
‘governments rehabilitation programsand havenot dane ss well over ime. 
Compared tothe amount ofeashand the quality ofland the Narmada Damn 
settlers received the men fe! they have been shorichange. 

Somabhar felt that those who once fad more than twenty-five acres 
‘ofland in their old villageshad become poorer than before, but those who 
had only one or two acres have done better. But all the families were im- 
patient with the sgovernment as well as their own village elders. “How 
could our elders aggee 10 settle on such wretched land and give up the 
forests!” wonders Ambaber. 

The frst ten years were very har for everyone; but overtime life h 
‘improved. Kavitaben just wished to fonget the past: she wassad that their 
simple way of ite had ended. “H you were the Chief Minister, would you 
build a big dam?” I asked Kavitaben said, “ICT were the Chief Minister, 1 
‘wouldn't decide on my own. Its good for some— have seen the benefit 
fof canal irrigation in somw areas, but for us, losing, our forests and native 
land has boon very difficult. It depends on who bxnefiteand whe doesn't. 
Any sway, Ir ie ti think about the past, Our women are doing ners 
things, With time, the Sukhi Mahila Mandal may make us all Sukhi. 

The Sukhi Mandal has now wached out to 18,000 adivasi women in 
Sankhesda. Recently, it has decided t0 entoll nonteibal members as well 
‘There is new blood in the tribal community. Ranjan Bhamore, a yours, 
adivasi from the Panchmabal region with a Masters desee sm business 
administration, is a new coordinator. The Sukhi commenity i geowing 
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Reforms 


‘The world of work has changed over the past three decades. Economists 
assumed that developing countries would grow along the lines of the 
developed countries where, sooner or later, all jobs would belong to the 
formal sector, But with globalization, the opposite has happened; the pri- 
‘ate sector has begun th “de-formalize” and the public sector has begun 
to shrink, Contract labor, casual labor, and outsourcing have increased in 
the so-called formal sector. The textile industry of Ahmedabad, for ex- 
ample, hes moved from large mills to power looms and small processing, 
‘houses—all jobs performed through a contract and subcontract system. 
Whereno direct employeremployee relationship can beestablished, labor 
laws do not apply. Sixty percent of the workers in Ahmedabad, for ex- 
ample, work instreets, homes, or makeshift sheds in deserted compounds 
‘of closed factories "50 in many ways, the work! of work has changed, but 
labor laws have not kept abreast and are losing relevance. 

Globalization is all encroaching, Corporate power is rapilly increas 
ing; the tiny businesses of the poor cannot compete. Rapid technological 
changes constantly demand new skills, Jeaving the poor fecling hopeless, 
inadequate, and lost. The power of the middle class has increased; the 
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uriben urging the village Panchayat to support 
the water project. (Amit Dave) 


state's rol of intervening in Support of the poor has dectined. Inany ease, 
the state itself has heen bypassed by the fast increase in international trade 
and huge investments by transnationals. Decision making isatsuch a glo- 
bol level that local trade unions or the people's organizations have ne reach, 

International unionizing had become a necessity, For the poor to sur- 
vive ina global economy, they need to join hands across al sorts of bor= 
ders. Women in particular, agreat many of whom are hame-based workers 


in Various occupations, need to come teeter so that they are not ex 
ploited. But opening trade unions to the informal-sector workers means 
‘more women would enter the mainstream ofthe labor movement. That is 
hound to change the warkstyleand the culture otra 

‘women’s priarities are not always the same as that of en 

SEW A has taken the nitiative inestablishing workers’ networks seross 
national borders, HomeNet, one of our first intemational networks, grew 
‘out of our long campaigns for the rights of home-based workers at the 
Iniernational Labor Onganisetien (ILO) in Geneva, We were able to mebi- 
lize unions and nongovernmental organizations of home-bases! women 
‘workers inmany countriesin Asia, Latin America, and Europe. We aimed 
‘our effets at establishing eedes af conduct to improve the working con- 
ditions of womwn workers in poor countries and worked for the ratifica- 
tion of the ILO Convention on Homework to strengthen the links between 
‘workers in the North and the South But again, formalizing, HomeNet's 
status as an organization is net easy—again, that age-old problem of con- 
ceptual blocks stands in our way. 

SEWU, the Self-Employed Women’s Union in South Africa, isa sister 
SEWA. The amazing Pat Horn fourder of SEWU, also came from the for- 
tral labor movement, having had first-hand experience in organizing and 
an acute awanenets of the limitations of formal-seetor trade unions. After 
her visit to SEWA, Pat was struck by how similar the working conditions 
were of self-employed women inthe two countries, and she formed SEWU 
to claim the right of stwet vendors to the marketplace. Apart from the 
{grassroots work of organizing hawhers and street vendors. SEWU hasalso 
‘heen successtul in collaborating with researchersand urban authorities to 
frame the tformal Sector Policy of Durban City 

SEWUis the head office of StretNet International, an alliance of street 
Yendlrs. At its inauguration in Dusban in 2003, 1 was struck by the cur 
‘ous connection between the two cities of Durban and Ahmedabod. About 
2 century earlier, Gandhiji was here in Durban, as an “apprentice stil 
formulating and testing his ideas on work, freedom, and human dignity 
The bith ofthe TLA in Ahmedabad in 1020 was in po small way a result 
‘fis experiences in South Africa.The women of SEWA and SEWU were 
just coming full circle, sevking dowsar asad, a second freedom—fraxtom 
from poverty 

Alter the first debate on the Convention on Homework at the 1LO, 1 
found that we needed to lobby m0 


sian movements; 


rigorously with the governments of 
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the member countries i we wanted to win their votes. Butone of our major 
difficulties was that we needed reliable statistics on the number of home- 
based workers in the world. We found a sincere sympathizer with our 
cause in Dr, Martha Chen of the Harvard Institute of International Devel 
‘opment, an old friend of SEWA. Marty mustered up the considerable re- 
sources of facts, figures; research, and researchers at her command and 
produced document that carried considerable weight in scholarship and 
uthenticity: Our collaboration was so dynamic we formed WIEGO 
(Women in Informal Economy, Globalizing, Organizing) in 1996 to dem- 
‘onstrate by way of data and statistics the contribution of women micros 
entrepreneurs in the global economy. SEWA also sought support from 
UNIFEM, the United Nations’ statistical body, as well as from academics 
inthe fields of labor and economics. We were right in assuming that facts 
and figures would speak to governments farlouder than the pleas of com- 
‘mon people. 

AESEWA, we have came up with a set of questions to measure the 


cffectiveness of a program. The answers give us a good ides of whether 
or not we are headed in the right direction. We ask ourselves, Will our 
action 


Increace employment opportunities? 
Increase women's income? 

Increase women's assets? 

Improve access to food and good nutrition? 
Increase access to health services? 

Improve access to child care? 

Improve housing, water, and sanitation? 
‘Strengthen the organization? 

Encourage more poor women to take leadership? 
Increase self-reliance individually and collectively? 


‘These simple questions supply simple and straightforward answers; 
in the end, one needs to know the bottom line. 

Itisoften tempting totakeon large-scale projectsand implement them 
quickly by hiring professionals. Instead, SEWA’s policy has been to go 
through the long and difficult process of empowering grassroots-lovel 


Sabiben, a landless agricultural worker, rans the cooperative’s power tiller 
The coope 1s to lacal farmers. (SEWA Academy) 
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people tomun them. It isnot easy; progress is slow, sometimes frustrating, 
not always efficient, and full of seemingly avoidable setbacks. Yet it is in 
this process where groundbreaking change occurs. When women learn at 
their own pace through self-help an feel comfortable in their knowledge 
and actions, they change their lives and their environment for the better 
and for the Jong term. 

Change, to be real, has to come from the people; it cannot be trickled 
down, imported, or imposed, As a country, we can create a climate for 
change if we can put our trust in the people. For that, everyone must have 
2 Voive. The poor, because they are in the majority, especially need to be 
heard—even their silent voices must be heard, But India's democracy 
although strong, has feet of clay 

During the 300 years of British rule, India witnessed its traditional 
social, political, and economic structures wasken, wither, ar div ata steady 
pace, What replaced them were new structures that facilitated colonial 
rule—centralized govemance, policy and bureaucracy, industrialization, 


urbanization, to name but a few. They were never people friendly, and 
they didn't need tobe, Butevenafter Independence, these structures have 
‘remained intact, Gandhif’s effort to break them through khadi, panchayat, 
trusteeship, was.a way of focusing our attention once again on building 
‘new structures that met the needsand faced the realities of eur own people. 
He felt that India could be builton institutions that were senall,Iocal,leme- 
cratic, and dynamic, 

“Today, our political strichreis democratic but so ried with vested 
Interests that it increasingly marginalizes the poor masses. There is little 
accountability, Local self-government structures are weak and getting 
‘weaker. The orms of the government—the legislative, the judicial and the 
‘executive—when they reach the poor, are feeble and fumbling, Party; it 
is the legacy of colonial rule, but perpetuating outdated structures and 
policies has been convenient because so much power now resides in the 
hands of our educated urban elite 

‘The urban world dominates the ecuncmic front. Our cities consume 
‘enormonts amouints of the state's energy and resources. The middle class 
demands and therefore lays claim to education, transpoetation, media, 
health, and government services. The job of providing these services goes 
to the rural andl the newly urban underclass that are all part of the infor 
tna economy, More than 2 percent ofthe country’s workforce is in the 
{informal economy, and they contribute 63 percent of the country’s gross 
domestic product, 50 percent of savings, and 40 percent of exports to the 
national economy. Yet the infrastructure to support the needs of these 
‘workers is minimal or nonexistent. 

India has made remarkable economic progress in the past decades, 
‘Yet it can neither maintain nor accelerate its econornic gains if t contin~ 
‘ues to marginalize the poor. On the contrary, by investing in people and 
their economic potential, India can accelerate its economic growth more 
actively and more effectively 

Gauging from our experience at SEW, | would say that poor women 
are the key. We need to put poor women at the center of economic reform. 
and planning, Weneed to recognize work askey to removing poverty. We 
need to build cooperative economic structures buil! around work. Weneed 
to invest in initiatives faken by poor women and provide sustainest access 
to resources so that wemen can enter the mainstream ecewnemy and cre= 
ate a countervailing impact We need to create a network of social seeu- 
rity, so that health care, child core, housing, and insurance are universal. 
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Weneed to build the capacity af pot sel-emplayed Waren to enter hoe 
bal markets by strengthening their shill and knowledge base, indivi 
ally as well as institutionally. Only a truly democratic process—of the 
people, by the peuple, and! for the people—will give birth to 6 democratic 
nation 

Yocusing an emplayment will baost our economy at every level Sell- 
‘employment, because i is entrepreneurship and initiative taken hy the 
poor, has even greater potential It develops all aspects of the persion — 
‘the social the economic, and the political. There is room forall kinds of 
development, anu itis crucial 1 nurture the entrepreneurship the poor 
show in their fight to survive. By focusing their efforts on the dite need 
for credit among the working poor, the banking industry can potentially 
revolutionize our economy. How can one afford to ignore such a large, 
‘untapped, economically active client base? The SEWA Cooperative Bank 
puonps 15 million rupeesinto the smallest levelsof the city's economy each 
day through its wernen sccount-holders.Ithelps poor women build own 
ership of productive assets to fight lifes vulnerabilities. This way. our 
‘economy grows, woman by woman, 

By focusing on women, there is potential for a different kind of 
shange—e more integrated growth—andl this occurs atthe family level 
Women are resilient, hatc-working, used to sharing and pooling and cre- 
ating mutual support systems. They nurture and sustain the family unit 
under all circumstances, They need access to home-based work so they 
ean care for their families as well: they noed markets for their products, 
both locally and globolly; they need credit and banking services: they 
need! health care and child eare; they need edlucation, leatning, and skill 
development; and they: need a voice inthe society in which they live, 
Investing in people and their living and working environments i tre 
nation-building, 

When the poor come together on Une basis of their work and build 
‘orgarieations that decentralize production and distribution and promote 
4sset formation and ownership, build people's capacities, provide social 
security. and allow for active participation and.a voice. they ane dynamic 
anal hwalthy and need our full support to grow. We need policies that 
‘encourage selthelp, support eal cooperative economic initiatives, and. 
‘emphasize sharing and pooling of resources at every level. This strength 
gunimuinity ane stops migration; it preventsalienation an! explo 
tation, and it stems the spiral treetall into poverty 
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Although it is accepted as general wisciom that politically decentral: 
ized bodies are essential to an active democracy, the economic decentrali- 
zation of power and resources is largely ignored. Itis unfortunate that 
centralized production, skils. technology, and ownership of resources are 
seen as the most efficient way to progress in India, today. Decentralized 
political power with centralized economic power can be-2 dangerous mix 
‘The working poor must be brought into the fold of the macto environment 
and given full support; they must not be controlled or removed from the 
economic scene as is being done with street vendors, cart pullers, marginal 
farmers, and their kind. 

Vendors’ markets exist in every neighborhood of our eities—make 
these markets pedestrian; provide the vendors with access to water, cold 
storage, and garbage disposal: and watch entire city neighborhoods change 
{or the better. The public transport system, if geared to the commuting 
needs of the poor, has a huge potential for further growth, 

‘On the one hand, employment opportunities are shrinking: construc- 
tion workers are losing employment due to mechanization and because 
contracts are going to large national and intemational construction con- 
sglomerates; handloom weavers have difficulty getting raw materials such 
as cotton and yarn because they are exported; many ofthe traditional cor 
nomic activities of poor self-employed women are becoming redundant 
because of changing times and demand, On the other hand, we see that 
the lifting of trade barriers presents opportunities to women in crafts. tex- 
tiles. and perhaps even agricultural produce i the future. If organized, 
the poor can gain fram these opportunities 

When I was appointed to the Second National Commission on Labour 
in 2000, one of our terms of reference was to suggest umbrella legislation 
for the unorganized sectorlabor. Here was our chance to takean integrated 
approach to labor, where every person who contributes to the national 
income, regardless of the type of industry or workplace or form of em- 
ployment, would be recognized as @ worker. This would mean an open- 
ing up of the definition of work. The introduction of identity cards to 
validate each worker's place in the economy would also be considered. 
‘But when the government fel. any chance we had of making the tate think 
differently was lost 

Work has many dimensions. Work has many meanings. Work takes 
many forms, Meaningful work enables a worker to earn and live a bal- 
‘anced life. However, the world over, there isa tendency to promote only 
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certain types of work—work that fits into the global market economy. Any 
Work thot falls outside of that narrow definition is either eliminated be- 
cause itis “unproductive” or itis downgraded by neducing the price ofits 
worth. This way of viewing work, backed by economic theories and 
adopted by our policy makers, manages to disenfranchise millions of 
Workers around the globe every day. In India, where a majority of our 
‘workers fall outside of this current definition of work, perhaps it is time 
‘we asked, what is Karma? 


Glossary 


angewan group lender 
adivasi native inhabitants, indigenous people 
agarbatt incense stick 
agaria salt farmer 
angreji Wester, British 
apheen opium 
arogys seviles health workers 
ashramshala residential school 
baba father 
bake brie 
banksathis ‘SEWA Bank fell workers 
aval mesuite plant 
Say topla-nljagah space for two baskets 
ben sister 
bhai brother 
Dhajans devotional songs 
Vhangi street svexper, member ofthe lowest caste 


bidi Indian cigarette 


